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No. Price No. Price No. ? on Price 
10999 Aj} Hail the Glorious Morn....... R. M. Stults $0.12 | 10116 Christ the Lord Is Rigen Today 10068 *Lord Is Risen, Indeed, The...Billings-Lerman $0. 05, 
10240 *Atfeluia, Allehiia! ............. U. Brander .15 (Violin Obbligato)....Geo. Noyes Rockwell $0.10 | 10242 *Lord, My God, I Will Exalt oe B. Steane = .1t 1 
20/96 AMOuia, “Alletuige ss setsc meee ess R. M. Stults .15|10504 Come See the Place.........+.-.- S. R. Avery .10| 20401 Lo, the Winter Is Past.-......-.. oo W. Orem 1k 
10303 Alleltr:. Christ Is Risen...... W. H. Eastham .05| 10655 Come Ye Faithful ~........... F. L. Percippe 15 | 10066 *Message of the Bells (Carol).... Sheldon = .05~ 
20612 Alleluia, Gterist Is Risen ...--.-- R. M. Stults 12] 6040 *Day of Resurrec.ion, The..—. A. P. Newcomb .15| 10162 Morn’s Roseate Hues Have becked the Sky, fa Bs 
20262 Alleluia! Fite is igen. «45,  Becka. Me Stults 12| 10601 Death Is Swallowed Up.......... I C. Marks Bed) 5 Aue ree tea wines y doeanaan a 

n en the Sabbat as Past tults .15 | 20017 aster: Day. oiittes biatcaieneieies oleate . Berwa 1 orn’s Rose Ao So cs. ls 71 
20040 And W'jen the Sabbath aa Past See TO237 master “Even: :.sceegecueecclc ce anes J. Bohannan .15]| 6022 *Now Is Christ Risen...... sitglette ls Ce meter ut 
VOTES ais 25t-s\. oo!) viaiesalalnpialetalsiale W. H. Jones .15| 10114 Easter Triumph, Easter Joy..... F. H. Brackett .15°} 15586 Now Is Christ Risen........ .F Clar A 
10505-As It Meran to Dawn. -P. D. Aldrich .15| 5972 Give Thanks Unto the Lord..... O. M. Watson .15| 20647 O Come and Mourn with Me Awhile.E.S.Barnes «1 
Beg 1 
6021 As It Began to Dawn. G. C. Martin .10 | 10391’ *Glorious Morn, O............0+0-. P. D. Bird .15|10115 Passion and Victory........s...-- Dressler 1 
15626 As It/Began to Dawn. RW. Martin 12] 15507) Glorious King, The......ecse.es W. H. Jones 12] 20302 Rejoice and Be Glad..... Ao icate AL aes oo 
6085 As I¢ Began to Dawn. SEGA Norriss t2iz 2026 Glory (Be to Goducpesepaa nanan Wm, Baines 112] 15595 Resurrection, The.........-.....R. M. Stults  .1s 
10474 As #2 egan to Dawn. 'R. M. Stults [12 | 20126 Glory Crowns the Victor's Brow..R. M. Stults 4.12] 15598 Risen Lord, The..............R, S. Morrison -12 
20480 A fe gan to Dawn.......... Chas, Vincent .10 aay SEE oe ee He He a a hee oe epee nel Aakheng, ne uate ‘2 
15708 nA * Lamb’s High Feast We Si 1 ° at ppointed a) Day... .. .s.5% ours .0 ing, 5 
3 Mi m RM. Stults .12 | 10487 *God Hath Sent His ‘Angels (Carol oe) fe Se eee We ae a ee peg Os Peace Pe 
10513. 5 osmer . . py 
Spam cre Oe Awake; ooo Ge Ly Br ‘34 | 20024 God Hath Sent His Angels...u...W. Ei. Jones ".12| 20418" Sing With All the Sons GUiaMaa Mtge Jones 12. 
602/_*A wake, Thou That Sleepest.......F. C. Maker 110 | 10608 *God So Loved the World. “J. C. Marks 110] 20304 Sing With All the Sons of Glory.R. M. Stults 12; 
109° Awake, Thou Be at Sleepest....R. S. Morrison 112 eae ae So Bh be the one Ago ic See = ene -05 tits ope ATI ea 1 ae et tee I ae 

€ * ‘ : 10 rave! ere Is Thy Victor tulfs  .12 ong of Triumph, ine......... . 
og fs Byeke, Then ‘That pleepest....-..<. J. Stainer -08| 10003 Hail! Festal Day eae PRR es vi ye S. Morrison .12] 6023 *Sweetly the Birds Are Singing Cearal Anthem) 

‘78 Awake Up My Goryeo iss Asiiis cctesit J. Barnby  .10 10308. ‘Hallelujah! Christ fs! Risent/..iEeneetham 05 J. W. Goodrich 12 
10033 Behold, I Shew You a Mystery...J. S. Camp .15 G1 -*Frallelujah! Christ keuRises! C. Simper .12|10575 Thanks Be to God..... wee nue. C.) Hotchkiss  112/) 
100 _Behold, I shew oe Mystery...T. E, Sclly 15 93 *Hallelujah! Christ Is Risen...J.E. Trowbridge 118 | 10874 Thanks Be to God...... siseesA. W. Lansing .12 
10902 Beckie Forth tae Bae sae Bb ae ed 6211 He Is Risen Be P, Attwater .12|10120 Thanks Be to Se spay > oars A. W. Marchant .15 
Bene ee oe ee ae porwosd. Dale «(7124 souog/eie Is Riser, ‘RM. Stults [12| 20149 Thanks Be to God ......cseeeees P. Ambrose  .15 
F246) OAeRe Is Risen. cceeee i Seba aim DeReef “29 | 20689 He Is Risen. .Caleb Simper .10| 10826 *They Have Taken Away My Lord.. - Stainer .05. 

Bees SaaS CRs tia ialeterce toe aie puree Pie ges : 6295 He Was Crucified and the Third Dee eee 20373 *Today the Lord Is Rizen...........R. Kountz, .10 
10475 V6ntist Is Risen. 324 6 ot venees R. S. Morrison .12 p M es B 12 
10221 Christ Is Risen -J. T.. Wolcott 15 Gt 3) hall Se atees ae oat ne Saas Were Is ‘D mn. ee 
20143 a enrise Is Rigen i645 00 a asea iek E. H, Sheppard +12 fainer (eee Pat ce My oy : WB 1d 15 
i scienn =i sg | 29004 «=tow Calm and Beautiful......... . Percippe 12, . Berwa 3 
CEO at ee ee ahs Re S; Mortison 121 6066 How Calm and Beautiful.....P. A, Schnecker /15 | 10063 Welcome, Happy Morning... .. F. H. Brackett .15, 
ae Jab ye bie OSS *“| 20661 I Am He That Liveth........... Caleb Simper .12| 6026 *Welcome, Happy Morning (oe (Unison) 
hae cree pout Mg ween een eeees = Roses ie r0300 “oe That My Redeemer a Brackett 15 ee, . fr ee py Becler 05 } 
ist Our FasSOVer........2+--s, : a . Tis orious aster ornin aro 156 elcome Happy Morning..... ockwe shee 
a <n au he ete weet ee eens W. H. Eos -05 Anthem) =a eicsis see eee of -W. Dressler .15]| 10309 Why Seek Ye the Living?. we H. Eastham .05* 
meres nee es ES das se eee seen F. N. Shackley .15 | 10629. *Je-us Christ Is Risen W. H. Neidlinger .15] 6019 Why Seek Ye the Living?. j. E. Trowbridge 15) 
029 rist Our Passover............ R. M. Stults  .12| 20238 King, All Glorious. R.. M. Stults .12]10907 Why Seek Ye the Living?......R. M. Stults .12 
et aes bs ahd AES eee Ae Je L  Conee ie ee wine Gietys, The. a ee ome .20| 6087 *Ye Happy Bells of Easter (Carol pee ars Pr 
rist the Lord is Risen Today.R. S. Morrison . ift Your Glad Voices...... teorks us Percippe .15 : €. Gow. 
WOMEN’S VOICES MEN’S VOICES 
10803 Alleluia, Alleluia! (Three Part).A. U. Brander .15/ 10804 Alleluia, Alleluia!.............. ee Brander oe 10934. Hosanna! .....5.<s.s0 =) meneame 7 Granier .10 
10899 Christ Is Risen (Two Parts)...J. C. W2rhurst .12]| 10807 Behold, I Shew You a Ayia E. Solly 10806 Sing With Ail the Sons of Glory 
10805 Hosanna (Two Parts).............- J: Granier | 310010240) Christ’ Is Risen...) jaca eee Minshall. Nevin a0 iB, ely Brackett 10, 
EASTER SOLOS 
: ane ned an peas 
22937 Alleluia (Med. Voice)........-C. Ww. Heat -50)12721 Easter Tridtmph (High Voice)....H. R. Shelley .60) 8061 Light of Hope, The (High Voice)...A. Geibel .60 
12948 ma Arisen (High ae ES welt .60 | 12722 Easter Triumph (Med. Voice)...H. R. Shelley .60| 8062 Light of Hope, The (Low Voice)....A. Geibel  .60 
14798 Christ'the Lord Is Risen (Med. rice. ADelagelaeag ae oe (Low Voice)....H. R. Shelley ,60| 5337 oe ae The (sige Voice) ) Violin S 63 
18120 Christ the Lord Is Risen Today (ned, Voice) 80 a lorious Morn (Violin Obbligato) : igato)..+..s.e S95 eae ansing: 

; Jordan  .40 (High VOICE)).- « anys svnleis. a he ote Rnenreiens . Geibel .60] 5372 Lord Is Risen, The ‘Gow Voice) Ween 
12530 Christ’s Victory (High Voice),.W. i. Neidlinger .50| 8047 Het, Shin be Morn (VWiotta’ ee G ae 5 eee sie scaleeer aia ree Fs Oe . @ ae -65 
12531 Christ’s Victory (Med. Voice).W. H. Neidlinger .50 OW): VOICE)!» Hie a a nave mgereneremiemererte . Geibe 60 |. 5348 ord of Ages, The (Hig oice alm), ; 
1a pees ant 2 fiace Where Jes H, Neidlinger -50| 12748 Hail, Thou Risen One (High mere) A ae epngey) wh 7? yc ae nee at 
1866 ome, See the Place ere Jesus Lay ard-Stephens .60 537 ord o ges, e e oice acefe games ERO. * 

Se gie ted. me Re fe)! Maret -35] 12749 Hail, Thou Risen One (Low Voice) 16241 Lord of Life and Glory (High re Ch. 2 x 
ome Ye Faithfu e oe) rai. inetti .60 Ward-Stephens .60 larke — .4e 
ney eae e oe Shae AGE ey cco -T. B. Starr .45) 6891 Hail to the Risen Lord (High Voice) 9868 Resurrection Song (High Voice)..R. i Stults .60 
oo. eee Fie bininol Cima oe Se ‘Stare “45 W. A. Harding .50| 8059 Risen Lord, The (High Vaiss) ie lee 40° 
19303 He Is Risen (Med. Voice)....... Paul Ambrose .60]| 8060 Risen Lord, The (Low Voice).....A. Geibe -40 
12535 Death Is Vanquished (Med. Voice Neidlinger — .50 15855 Hosanna (High Voice)........ Jules Granier .40|17527 Sing, O Sing (Med. Voice)......A. P. Risher .35 
W. H. Neidlinger 50 | 12358 I Bow inet My Redeemed ie BON ea 7692 Sing | With All the Sons of Glory oy a ° 
16162 Easter Dawn (Med Voice)........C. P. Scott  .35 1g OICE) vee reese ceeaee » c. ain. OICE) -'.'= « sia sain. o geen seen ueller .50 
5334 Easter Eve (High Voice)...... ....C. Gounod .40| 12358A I Know That My Redeemer Lives 7142 They Came to the Sepulchre eat Yikes): ie 
5363 Easter Eve (Med. Voice).......... C. Gounod .40 Low Voice) .....+.seessee es L. C. Chaffin .50 T. E. Solly  .60 

53344 Basie Eve (High Voice with Violin and 8077 In the Dawn of Early Morning (High Voice) 5206 Victor Immortal (High Voice) F. H. ipackeit 60 

gan Obbligato) .......... _..C. Gounod  .50 (Vitolin VObbligato). 2.1.7. eee oe F. N. Shackley .60] 4715 Voice Triumphant, The (High bai 

mf Sanee Five (Med. Voice with Violin and 8078 In the Dawn of Early Morning. (Low Voice) Stults .45 

4 Organ Obbligato) ............ C. Gounod .50 (Violin Obbligato)........... . N. Shackley .60! 5202 Voice Triumphant,The (Low Voice). RM. Stults 45 

EASTER AND LENTEN EASTER DUETS “ PIPE OR OMPOSITIONS 
On i 14467 Christ Victorious (Alto and Tenor).J.E.Roberts 40 PIPE ORGAN COMPOSITIONS GAN C . 
CANTATAS 14403 Easter Morn (Soprano and Alto) O:MSchoebel “40 | SUITABLE FOR EASTER 
eee, very Flower That Blossoms (Soprano an a 
ATO)! Fai axerccats3, 3-00 eee G. N. Rockwell  .40 
: These cantatas have been highly successful, because 15335 He Lives Again (Sop.and Tenor).W.H.Jones  .40 ae re eee from the “ELOLeme? F. spexoeer Fe 
, they are all inspiring and melodious, and are just long 14381 I Am-the Resurrection and the Life (Soprano oration, from the oly ity aul - 
E c % adi WAlto) M. Stul 22856 Alleluia, Easter Postlude.. Roland Diggle .35 
) enough to fit nicely into the Easter or Lenten service, a TO) ore e ese n cence een. - stults .45 | 23980 © Allel Allel Choral).W. D. Armst: 30 
\ranging from 30 to 40 minutes in length. 22962 Rejoice and Be Glad ‘(Penor gx Baritone) 7580 rere ees H " Bagelmnan 125 

‘Alleluia! ...... PY PEE ......R. M, Stults  .60 ure Marks -45 | 18955 ‘Ceremonial March. we ssaC, Harris 40 

‘The TePNCASIOR Ths fo eee uke, John Stainer .60 EASTER SERVICES 18748 Chanson, La... M. P. Hoffman  .35 

Dawn of the Kingdom ........ J. Truman Wolcott  .60 All of the above services are successes. The music is saree tad Joye Se ae = oe 46 

From Death Unto Life.............. R. M. Stults .60 | tuneful, easy to sing and may be readily learned in a few | 12926 fvcning Meditation. “onesd "30 

he Greatest Lover... .ic00ss.s sieves H. W. Petrie .75 rehearsal). Any of these services are excellent for Sunday 7637 Restate Whercnl e ok R. Reoewer "50 

At cmeh Asarysiiddemeen ins eRe IMG Sultry Fee Te ae it eee © 1011210 \ Restal Beatiods damn ; 

Wie WE Glory. shes = + csscencee ce ies AMcerion on After, Three Days... ictiewceee Sielibloitia) 4am) ois Various Composers rie poll Pees in C -G. aa ae 

a : Hail; Bestal, Day's <ctyciec sd merece! sien ene eemeree ls tults sont A aaah. ee Beagrie 7 
Th eae Christ. 0... ....s.esseees R. M. Stults .60 | King TROT EA csn.ale arate teneve dethaye oaatiel e/a een F. A. Clark die Hae aa ; 00 oe fem “3 aa +40 
BA Divine: eves. sae eae. J. Christopher Marks 1.00 Raised in Glory: i:.00.ecteee. Raat ee Hes. sStults estival Postlude........... par +60 
" The Risen Winger ice acts asics See ele eters Various Composers antes ee March in A......... +J,L, Erb .40 
AN EASTER CANTATA FOR TWO-PART Dawn Ob Hopes. isc o's isate + ae ernen eee ls Stults and Others inale in C. os... + sence een es C. Harris .60 
CHORUS OF TREBLE VOICES PRICES ON ABOVE SERVICES Se a igs Se Gaul 40 
Them DAW sess sugininem.> ee o's hivar« William Baines  .50 Ber Socen (esas oo dee. Coach. eee rH pore aoe Marc i a pact 50 
a ei ir) . ubilant larch. «<a ie RG 5 olly .40 
LENTEN CANTATAS Per Honbied bprepaiay bP Reh Le 6.00 OtAe Bree cee Heals per em oo 

,  «,.. | Per Hundred -(Prepaid)........0s. seers Pabiiatey 10: arche ‘Triumphalel ae BY E 
Seven Last Words of Christ..... Theodore Dubois $1.00 For convenience and economy, examination privileges will | 19143 Onward, Christian Soldiers, Sulliwaatenare 30 
The Wondrous Cross......... rise Treneé Berge  .60 be extended to those interested. 17302 Short Postlude for Easter...E. S. Hosmer  .30 
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fe You Seeking More Pupils? 


Fee a thoroughly practical exceedingly 
: »ensive plan created by THE ETUDE 
~ 35IG MAGAZINE as a real service to 


2 teachers everywhere. 


* (rnishes a letter for the teacher to send out over his own signature 
nt parents with the marvelous higher advantages of musical educa- 
wean be brought to the child only through the actual study of an 
At. 
"is a strong, interesting and convincing letter as will be seen by 
» he miniature reproduction of it made below. If a teacher endeavored 
_ 400 copies of this letter reproduced by local printers and multi- 
<tjin the actual printed through ribbon imitation typewriting as we 
I ith the name and address imprinted on the first page, the costs would 
‘ 


Enterprising Educators are Enthusiatic Over It 


We had already planned a letter campaign to a selected list of 500 names. Your 
letter 1s a good one and’ fits so well with what we have already had made up that we 
decided to use it as a forerunner to our own literature. 

We have used letters as a means of building up our business and, after several 
years’ experience, have found this the most profitable method of advertising. You 
surely struck the key ‘note with that announcement in Tue Erupe and if teachers 
take hold of it the way they should perhaps you may find it advisable to run a series 
ef follow-up letters or cards and folders on this same basis. Co-operation of teachers 
on this matter should reduce the cost to such an extent that many could profitably 
use this form of advertising continuously with regular follow-up. We have found that 
-it is the second or th’rd letter in a series that really brings the bect results. If our 
little experience will help other teachers we are willing to tell you more about it. 

Kindly hasten this first order, as we positively must have the matter in the mail 
by the 15th. 

Cordially, 


(Signed) WILFRED MUNK, 
Wilfred Munk Music Studios, 
Watertown, N. Y. 


f 
T shall be very glad to take 500 of your Teacher to Parent letters. I think it 2 
splendid way for Tue Ervupg to advance the cause of musical instruction. 
(Signed) RUSSELL SNIVELY GILBERT, 
83 Cleveland St., Orange, N. J. 


-4$16.00. Through quantity printings and our buying facilities, we 
© fo offer 100 copies, with envelopes matching the letter paper, for only 
{ ‘eger quantities at even lower rates. 
_-know of no other way in which the teacher could secure a strong 
ng campaign at anything like this cost. We can imagine no better 
wake up interest in music study leading eventually to more pupils. 
uw» the letter is sent to parents of your present or former pupils, it will 
) your position. 
| tis letter and the plan of its use, we believe is the most valuable help 
\ {tupE Music Macaztne has ever giv» teachers. Its use will 
ten the position of the entire teaching ,{rvfession, in that it brings 
_ to realize that there is a mind training cf priceless value beyond all 


‘\| benefits which come through the practic’! study of an instrument, as 


We notice with great interest your announcement in December Erupnr on “How to 
Get More Pupils.”” We think this is the greatest boon offered to schocls “id teachers 
for a long time. 

(Signed) ERNST SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
W. A, Ernst, Director, 
150 W. 77th St., New York. 


Congratulations upon the excellent “Teacher to Parent” letter which you have 
prepared. It truly is something I have wanted for years 
(Signed) EVALYN L. KLEIN, B. M., 
Director Klein School of Music, 
Harvey, I[Il. 


Letters of real advertising value are b rd to produce and procure and am glad 
to avail myself of your idea along this line. 
(Signed) RALPH RAUH, 
Rauh Piano Studios, 
Billings, Mont. 


| ted with hearing music, but not executin .) ¢. r 

ae . &: . 

fh BELOW THE LETTER THAT We UL BENEFIT EVERY MUSIC TEACHER THAT SENDS TO ALL THE PARENTS 
\ “‘BY—Mail it to all parents of childres: in your vicinity or have a messenger place it under the doo homes you select. Nothing 
i better keep you before parents as thé. 2rt teacher of your community. i 

1s 2 


r] 


+4 
” 2 
EVELYN MAY DAVIS. | 
7634 ACKER AVENUE 
t JLESVILLE OHIO 28s 
} o nted all * We could cite hundreds of instances of ment in music lessons, under 6 
te very famous men and women who have been equally ¢ pe 3r is one which bears magnifi- 
tr enthusiastic over the value of musical training. City for a Lifetime 
} . Many of our foremost men of today are 0% zvaph, the player piano the 
i 4 ie practical musicians, some highly accomplished. vy ie F n of incalculable value in 
. An Open Letter to Parentsr Both of the heads of Congress during the Coolidge £o-ea - al knowledge and musical apprec- 
a Administration, Vice-President Gen. Charles G. i tio ‘ ave properly become a part of 
ty of The nation-wide discussion of the “new Dawes and the Speaker of the House, Hon. nun s of culture and progress 
i $ of liberty for youth", which, during the Nicholas Longworth, could if necessary, earn eat ee benefits which these astontsh- 
f i ce few years has produced types that our their living through their musical ability. & sPuy bring they never can take the 
grandparents woild not have thought credible, Among the noted musical public men of today are a Mes XV * sarvelous results which can come 
| 4s a subject im which all parents afe mightily Benito Mussolini Earl Balfour Premier Painleve, ipw lr he sotual study of an instrument 
( Anterested. It involves in fact our greatest Alfred Einstein Dr Frank Crane, Ralph Modjeski, - .ind practical educators have demon- 
home problem. Charles M. Schwab Owen Wister, Cyrus H. K. , & Puth over and over again, To get 
Curtis Rupert Hughes, Premier Ignace Jan %) Aluws of music training one must 
es Qn the whole, there have developed with Paderewski/ The list could be extended by scores. nreiCres arumeny 
ie its which, if “S 
¥ Ses See Sates vapreviece, may E : P These men recognize in the dy of music h H As of enlichtoned American parents 
_ pesult in a new and better racé of Americans. enormous educational valve as e@ od to 3 ' fH 5 ook upOM tusj;¢ study for their 
F a practicetsserkings of t* Sur 45 h ve t erely 4S 85 entertaining accom- 
> The temptations, nevertheless, which have . rerar “ ordine ems of: } rm : . merely aS g matter of family 
come with radical changes in our laws, our s re eh’ Wet eS, Sy Sage mt he children the distizstion of 
customs, our @ress, our amuSementS, and our OR) ing Material “pining” LjOeke oF -their ‘kind ever \ LT epee: My ite posure: 
many ig ay. 3 0 EA Saag ; gto for training. = 
means of transit, have in cases been the ‘ec 3 OEE AE ' . “eg ten, i. this eeSuntry a “Pardes stic and spiritual. which 41) Pee veton 
cause of ruining the chief assets of American a4 Gin. oe 5b Role he { ¥ fi p, ; 3 : 
nomes, — our children. nies 4 ‘all dinates ) .nd, Musee, ¢ the 7 . qualities gnabling them’ to COMpete with 
4 oe EL . vevelops the Memory ; the real leaders of the future. 
frank LV 5 aammeenmmenia ies ame 
Thine te ae Besentiees |e, Bring yOUR NAME § aoe Page cei ables The andersigned will be pleased to confer 
to your attention the unusual advantages of the AND ADDRESS 7 Lpevailagniro ine ; with you upon this idportent® sither 
study of music in stabilizing and expanding the 4 5 
AS YOU 8 Enriches the Taste 
=p Boned ee a lige WANT IT 9 Brings Greater Joy to Life Yary recedtarhe 
. > ) 
es ee a AT OF THE. % In addition to these all-important life 
: . FIRST PAGE factors» music is of enormous social value, of 
The late Dre Charles E. Eliot, former OF THE real importance in providing a wholesome mental 
passicent..ch Harvard Wilveraity, vas © aost 3 I ETTER, and spiritual means of keeping one’s leisure 
enthusiastic protagonist for music, claiming PLEASE time profitably employed. 
that "Music 1s the best gind trainer of them PRINT IT IN 
PEN AND INK 
SO THERE 
WILL BE 
NO DOUBT 
AS: TO 
CORRECTNESS ~ 
: . * 
will furnish this letter in typewritten style on good buff colored stationery with envelopes to match and your Po f ae a 
4 * . * 
e and address on the first page of the letter at the following rates :—100 for $2.00; 250 for $3.75; 500 for $6.00. our Sig 


he above prices allow for only the usual three lines for name and address. For any additional matter desired in heading add 25 cents for each line. 
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Beginning with | 
the Pedals of the Piano 


By HELEN L. CRAMM 


Price, 75 cents 


THIS is one of the most outstanding elementary works for 
piano that have been published for some time. It ac- 
quaints the young pupil with the effects and beauty that can 
be developed in piano playing through the proper use.of the 
pedals. The functions of the pedals are well explained and 
elementary exercises and little study pieces are presented to 
be played with the damper pedal brought into use. There also 
are some very attractive pieces bringing into play both the 
damper and the soft pedals. Too frequently, pupils have 
never had the pedals explained to them until long after they 
had developed bad habits in their _use and there is a real 
place for this excellent work by Helen L. Cramm that is 
designed to start pupils on the right track with the pedals 
when in either the latter part of the first grade or the be- 
ginning of the second grade. 
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Romeo and Julict 
A Musical Burlesque in Two Acts for Men 
Words and Music by JOHN W. BRIGHAM. Price, 75 cents 


A NY High School or College Glee Club or Men’s Singing 
Society of twenty or more, wanting to give an audience 
some music along with laughable entertainment should use 
this musical burlesque for that purpose. While it burlesques 
the great Shakespeare love story, it does not offend the 
warmest Shakespeare lover. This burlesque could be given 
as one part of any program by which an audience is to be 
entertained and is particularly acceptable to a Glee Club pro- 
gram, wherein it might follow or precede another half of a 
program devoted to chorus singing in Concert style. 
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% El COMEDY, 
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mplete Voc core\,\ 

yee <e oath al Dialog x 


Price, $1.00 


music 4 | 
> TT) ae NOTHER hit? for 
i ie lO HXTR. M. Stults. Ex- 

. wea 


cellent success has at- 

tended first productions 
of this brand new musical farce comedy, onexamateur group 
reporting having played to an overflowing duydience three 
nights in succession, in a suburban community. ‘Rhere: is 
plenty of humor in it and the Summer Girls staying at 
Starvation Inn help make pretty stage p\ctures: . Of course, 
the proprietor and his wife, as well as a self-important judge, 
furnish interesting and laughable eharacters, to say nothing 
of the amateur negro Bellboys. In thé second act a stranded 
Minstrel troupe entertains the guest. and-sio furnishes the 
Summer Girls with much desired § Bp hip. Naturally 
everything is entwined around seveg .- rs that have 
to be set right. Those amateur sdlicyy Neidl von to take 
part in Folderol are sure to agyce B, its some of 
the most acceptable work that Mey haygy im called upon 
to do in their amateur acti expge P. Seoe is ample 
opportunity to introduce dances fF -y (lewnat is. avail- 
able. It will be noticed in the pich’ ~~ Ox 
production that the DirectOrT even View r . 
a black face dancing chorus In con | { 
show given as part of the second a ' a 


nee 


$0 ACTS 


9c tsfin one 

vu produce 
the Minstrel 
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COMPANY OF AMATEURS THAT PRESENTED “FOLDEROL,”’ UNDER 
THE AUSPICES OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, RIDLEY PARK, PA. 


Our Latest Music Book Publications 


Teachers and Active Music Workers Will Enjoy Knowing About These Excellent Re- — 
cent Works. We Will Enjoy Extending Examination Privileges to Those Interested 
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French 
Album 


By French 
Composers 


i 
: 


Of Selected 


Compositions 


Price, $1.00 


PSCC ACSD 


For the Piano- 
forte 


HIS is a superb new volume in the Presser Collection. 

It contains 17 numbers by foremost French composers, 
making an album that every discriminating pianist of fair 
performing ability should have at hand. There is a_charm 
and grace to the piano compositions of most of the J*rench 
composers, furnishing delightful material for Concert and 
Recital use, as well as for study or self-sought diversion at 
the keyboard. Anyone wanting a volume of good piano music 
or particularly a collection of music by French composers 
should get this volume No. 324 in the Presser Collection. 


ene 
zen So 
ye Nos 
For 
Saxophones 


With Pianoforte Accompaniment 
By CLAY SMITH 


Published as follows: 


© Melody Saxophone: 2... ...). ene Price, 50 cents 
BE Flat Saxophone i. sy ceric meee Price, 50 cents 
B Flat: Saxophone .oiccj:.+ 3. tee Price, 50 cents 
Piano Accompaniment :........ 020. Price, 75 cents 


ASECOND Saxophone part is in each Saxophone book, giv- 
ing material so that one may procure solos for C Melody, 
E Flat or B Flat Saxoshones or duets for any two Saxo- 
phones and, either as solos or duets, with or without piano 
accompaniment. These melodious songs here offered -in a 
collection for Saxophone also are published in Sheet Music 
form for voice with piano accompaniment. Saxophonists will 
find this one of the best offerings of material to enrich the 
individual repertoire that has been made to them for quite 


some time. 
pees es 


eae 


PENITENT 
PIRATES 


Penitent Pirates 


An Operetta in Two Acts 


Book by 
ALICE MONROE FOSTER 
Blin, Lyrics and Music by 
ee PAUL BLISS 
ULBLSS 
a Price, $1.00 
.% 4 aa : 
"EHS isy.a. deliahtfsyl onde or young peoplesand yy ibe 
is 6%! thay ’ =a tata a 
: ety ey 7 . ag six 
709 Se cae Da } . ea in the plot, 
’ 2S SuRT@ oung couples are available may partici- 
ave als, The choruses are chiefly in unison and all of the 


music, both solos and choruses will be found full of the 
melodic freshness that marks the writings of Paul Bliss. 
The plot is very clever and excellent possibilities for pic- 
turesque staging are given without great trouble or expense. 
The plot centers around some wealthy society girls who de- 
cide to run away from home and enjoy some freedom: of ac- 
tion, posing as Pirates on an Island. After a while they 
think they are in all sorts of difficulties when it looks as 
though some real Pirates have come upon the Island. Things 
come to a fortunate termination when the girls discover it is 
nothing more than a group of young men known to them 
who are having a joke at their expense. It all works out 
very entertainingly in song and story as these writers have 
presented it so effectively. This operetta could be given as 
a full evening’s entertainment or as part of an entertainment, 
since it is short enough to be done in close to an hour and 
fifteen minutes, if no interpolations or dances are used to 


extend it. 
——— 


Catalogs Furnished Free. Questions on Anything Per- 
taining to Music Publications Cheerfully Answered. 
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Twelve Melodious 
Studies 


By CARL WILHELM KERN 


Price, 90 cents 


ANYONE well acquainted with the works of contcmpotaamy 
composers is fully cognizant of the unusual educationa.! 
qualities of the attractive compositions by Carl Wilhelm Kern, 
It is indeed a real treat for a pupil in about the beginning of 
the third grade to be given training in executing scale and 
chord formations through the study of the twelve numbers 
that make this Opus 560 in the writings of Kern. They are 
little study pieces and all phrasing, fingering and dynamic 
marks are painstakingly given and short paragraphs at the 
beginning of each study piece warn the pupil of just the proper _ 
peints to observe in practicing. This work has been on the 
market but a short time, yet already it has been highly com- 
mended both here and abroad. . 


Three Dances | | 


For the Pianoforte 


For Four Hands 
By JCVRIE SCOTT Price, $1.25 


"THESE interesting original compositions for two per- 

formers at one piano are modern in style and they offer 
real novelties for good players who want to present some- 
thing interesting on a recital program for four hands at the 
piano. Along with the somewhat modern qualities of the’ 
harmonies, there is a freshness and attractiveness to these 
compositions and when presented with careful attention to 
proper interpretation, they are most effective and decidedly 
acceptable to audiences. Teachers desiring to utilize these 
dances in study worl will find that good fourth grade pupils 
of intelligence can undertake them. 


_o SS Sae i 
Mass in C 


In Honor of St. Joseph 
For Two Equal Voices With Latin Text 

By EDUARDO MARZO Price, 80 cents 
qs is a Mass for two voices that is suitable for Convent 

and School use and also in many Parishes where it is not 
always possible to find singers to render Masses in four-part 
harmony. _Chevalier Marzo’s other Masses have attained 
great popularity and likewise this, his most recent Mass, is 
sure to, be a favorite for the use we have just mentioned. 
It is not difficult to sing and no extensive demands are made 
upon the compass of the voices. 


Ses | 
Seven Last Words of Christ : 


A Lenten Cantata by TH. DUBOIS Price, $1700 


_ Edited and with English Adaptation by Nicholas Douty 


yus famous work is one of the best and also one of the 

best-known of the many musical settings of the story 
of the Crucifixion. Mr. Nicholas Douty has made the Eng- 
lish version from the original Latin and both texts are in- 
cluded. The English words have the necessary poetic and 
dramatic qualities to fit in with the musical setting as effec- 
tively as the original Latin. The continuous and growing 
popularity enjoyed by this cantata is due to its excellent mu- 
sical and dramatieé qualities. 


SS eet 
Five Little Tunes 


For Five Little Fingers 
For Left Hand Alone j 
By MILDRED ADAIR Price, 60 cents 


FL YEN the little tots whose playing abilities do not exceed 

grades 1% and 2 will realize the clever composition in 
these little left hand alone pieces, They are not only excel- 
lent for developing left hand work in the early grades, but 
they also present some effective study points in phrasing and 
pedalling for young students. No one could Hoakt the appeal 
these little tunes will have for young pianists when the imag- 
ination brings to the mind how pleasing a young student will 
find it to sit down at the keyboard and demonstrate an ability 
to play something that is well sounding with left hand alone, 
as we know even older players are not without pride in such 
an accomplishment. 

s geraeerers 


Our Prompt Filling of Mail Orders Brings the 
Service of the World’s Largest Music Store to 
Your Door. 
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THE “WHOLE WORLD’ MUSIC SERIES 


is the world’s premier line of musical collections 
for piano, violin, voice, organ and other instru- 
ments. Each volume contains 256 or more pages 
devoted to the choicest classic and modern compo- 
sitions. Printed from engraved plates on clear 
white paper, and substantially bound in either 
cloth or paper. 


A Collection of Unusual Interest to Pianists 


==>. MODERN PIANO PIECES THE WHOLE 
mi WORLD PLAYS 


If it is your pleasure to revel in beautiful piano 
compositions by famous modern composers, you 
will derive an unlimited amount of enjoyment 
from this book, which contains more than seventy 


MODERN. 
PIANO PIECES | 
THE WHOLE WORLD 


Ie 


masterpieces by Brahms, Chaminade, Debussy, 
well, s , - . 
Granados, Grieg, MacDowell, Moszkowski, Rich Here is the Complete List of ‘‘Whole World’’ Collections 
ard Strauss, and many others. Each composition PUA IRIEEORS <, MIG a, dics oe Syas ole eles Kinwieis 0 $1.25 Violinist’s Book Songs...... $2.00 
is carefully fingered and phrased. The book con- Modern Piano Pieces.-......-+.... 1:25 | Concert Violin Solos... ror I LL 3.00 
F ance OU CRS ee AP A ee ee 125 peratic 1olin jer ae Che 2. 
tains 256 pages. eee piano Pieces. 1.25 ptandard Violin Concertos. 3 $0 
* ‘ iano Duets 1.25 ighesViolingBreces Je kta ek cease kates 
ie This is the Complete Contents: Highteiano eDIECES,, 2h. eless esas cael ne 1.25 | Encyclopedia of the Violin............. 3.00 
A L’Eglise 1...... Melodie, Op. 16, No. 2. Concert Piano Pieces (paper).....,.... ¢ 3.00 Childrents Sques sig ae aes. ee 1.25 
Alla Mazurka ..... Menuett, Op. 33... Jensen Concert Piano Pieces (cloth). . 5.00 Children’s Pfano. Pieces. watts ..0<csee. 1.25 
An Album Leaf .... Moment Musical ... .P. Scharwenka Modern Opera Selections. Sel Zou sacred Musicusacek a. cmigk' css nly Gems 1.25 
Angelus (Scenes Pittoresques) Massenet Murmuring Brook .. Poldini Grand Opera At Home.. » ee Grand Opera with a Victrola.......... 1.25 
AMERSUDSEE. oc cece earns MacDowell Nachtstiick, Op. 23, No. 4. Schumann Light Opera At Home.... 1.25 | Saxophone Pieces (Eb Alto)........... 2.00 
Au Bord du Danube... Wormser Nocturne ...... . Borodin Songs Whole World Sing 1.25 Saxophone Pieces “(C Melody) :......... 2.00 
Auf Stillem Waldespfad GAUSS ODULOE eielcldevaisislsis) + clelbe see tlt eres ss Grieg Berean SOnee Me metab. «va wena 25 | Saxophone Pieces (Bh Tenor).......... 2.00 
bE eee es Godard Pétiteh Mazurka .......... .Sapellnikoff Ballads Whoie World Sings 25 Organ, Pieces! (Paper) .»sactccce vessel 3.00 
Barcarolle, Op. GRMN, «os sulk en Jensen Petite Valse, Op. 10, ag 2 ..Karganoff Violin Plecés........0>.. ) Organ | Piecee Clot 562702: dckimeemece 5:00 
Barcarolle, Op. 62, No. 4 Scharwenka | Prés de ?Eau . -Blumenfeld Modern Violin Pieces. American Home Music Album......... 5.00 
Beim Kranzewinden ...........++.++-- Seiss Reverie .. .. Debussy F 
Oo AoE NEL ....Delbriick Reverie or a .. Hervey or Sale « at all Music Crores (except in Canada) or sent 
erceuse, Op. 16, No -Von Fielitz PREVCIIC MOD 4s EN Cn On 6.0.60 sce es wranss Schiitt 
Berceuse, Op. 26, BUTE IS o's anietaitcrcerett ote Romance ..... eee. Rachmaninoff direct on receipt of marked prices 
RR OSS rr arn Peoraanicrs MOEA MUNO: o2isis'e o o.s siecrecaciewe Raff 
 omeee Triste . Fachaitowsky Romance, Op. 44, No. 1 ..Rubinstein 
PPACtRIISEMIUE Nit inl cisisle v0 Seccces cee inding Romartice, Op. .5....... . Tschaikowsky ° 66 99 
Consolation, Op. 19, No. 6 -Leschetizky Romance Sans Paroles................ Fauré This Whole World Catalogue 
Consolation No. 2 ...Liszt Scotch Poem -MacDowell I S 
Cradle Song .. -Ilfinsky eremade. ws Gaclele cetere.s . Borodin S ent Free 
Crescendo ...... Lasson Silhouette, Op. 8, No. 2. . Dvorak 


.. Dvorak 
aint-Saéns 


Youferoft 
-Schiitt 


Elégie, Op. 1, No. % 
En Bercant ... 
Krotikon. ..icleasn¢ 


Silhouette, Op. 8, No. 4 


a Sa 7 3 : 
Sone Wrehcus Warde to every music lover in the United States (not in 


Gavotte Moderne . 
Gipsy Dance, Op. 20. 
Gondola, La ... 
Habanera ..... ae: Sidigiats 
Humoreske, Op. “10; No. 2. 


...-Chabrier 
-Tschaikowsky 


In the Wood. -Poldini 
Klavierstiick . -Jadassohn, 
Liebestraum J fo SO Liszt 
Lullaby ... Kjerulf 
MVLteret ale (acd cree eate as «sneiaein slo's o.5%s's «010 « Lack 


Mazurka, Op. 21, No. 1.... ill Saint-Saéns 
Melodie, Op. 18, No. 1..........Moszkowshki 


-Grieg SSOUVODN i e.. s wiriaeteteimiee « 


Souvenir, Op. 10, No. 1..... 


Spanish Dance, Op. 12, No. _Moszkowski 


EHS AL SOUS a SereiMein ales sssers- cece Merkel 
SAV AIS MUTCS Ma tetaieteatale\s besos ses -« Chaminade 
Toreador et Andalouse........... Rubinstein 
CSS SRS on. - 2 R. Strauss 
WALGER) 3.5.6.0 DEO O eee Dvordék 
WalsesLente, Op: 12) No, 2:.........: Schiitt 
VE GEE Oe ea.) Granados 
Waltzes, Op. 39 (Selected)........... Brahms 
Warame Op. UZ NOmeiacc ss esesss. Schumann 


booklet, profusely illustrated, containing the titles, 
descriptions and complete contents of all the books 
listed above. 


books for violin, 
etc., which will prove the most satisfactory collec- 


Canada) on request. It is an intensely interesting 


Whether you are a teacher, a student 
or a musical amateur, you will find a number of 
piano, voice, organ, saxophone, 


tions which you have ever used. Mail us a post- 


PRICE, $1.25—For Satie at all Music Stores in the United States. (Noi Sold in Canada) 
a SEND For Free 56-Pace Catatocue or THE “Wuore Wortp” Series 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY - 


\Vag i ABE sa ‘das TEV 
\ BROTHERS ©: 
P 
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phon OGi etppl tly 
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ITEMIZED PRIcE List 
Write tous about anything in this Line 
©The Music Supplement of this Magazine is Printed by Us 


US): 
Zi 


LMM ULLAL 


Fifth St.and Columbia Ave. PHILADELPHA. PA. 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


‘New Offerings in Attractive Teaching Material 


TONE PICTURES FOR THE PIANO - - - - 


ELVES = : : 
IN MERRY MOOD. 
THE WHITE BUNNY 
> ‘ 30 TWILIGHT . F . 
(Grade 1-2) Complete, Summy ‘‘Edition’’ No. 121° wae 


“‘A SET OF FOUR’’ 5 yo 


by Jennie Seltzner 


by Beatrice Macgowan Scott 


YOUNG HARLEQUIN 
AN OLD ea 


Price, each . 


GAMBOL . a, Pater & te 
By Charles Huerter 


DRESS REHEARSAL 
COLUMBINE WALTZES 
(Grade 3) 
HURDLES . 


cy ged 
(Grade 3) 
ZEPHYRS OF SPRING > eS hy oe 


by Elsie K. Brett 
(Grade 3-4) Price, % 


_ VALE OF SONG - », «a eee - - 
(Grade 2) Price, a 5 -30 
IN A GARDEN - - - - = = -=- 
Four Short Pieces for Piano 
LSS) i a re 2 POPPIES . 
FORGET-ME-NOTS . _ .30 OHNNY JUMP-UPS 
(Grade 2) Complete, Summy 


by Walter Rolfe 


by Sara Coleman Bragdon 


“Edition’’ No. 123 


TONE Ws ala aan FOR THE BEGINNER 
A Book of Graded Material for the Piano, with Words 
(Grade 1-2) Price, . -75 


by Buenta Carter 


(Send for our Complete Catalog) 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, IIl. 


card today with your name dnd address, and the 
catalogue will be sent by return mail. 


35 West 32nd Street, New York City 


My Advencures in the 
Golden Age of Music 


By HENRY T. FINCK 


(For Forty-three Years Musical Editor of the New York Evening Post) 


There are reminiscences about Theodore Thomas, the de Reszkes, Patti, 


Caruso, Anton Seidl, Eames, 
that glorious galaxy of stars down 
Curci, Percy Grainger. 


Calvé, 


Melba, and the others in 
Easton, Galli- 


Nordica, 
to Maria Jeritza, Bori, 


Brilliant Pen Sketches55 Musical Celebrities 


“Place it in company with Hi» 
eker’s ‘Steeplejack’ and you have «1 
+we chattiest, most discursively et’ 
[cee ‘ks of their kind ever w 
ten ou. country.” —Charles \. 
Buchanan, in the Herald Tribune, 
New York. 


“This autobiography of Henry T. 
Finck, for forty years the dis- 
tinguished musical critic of New 
York, is without exception the most 
interesting book of its kind published 
for many years. Not only does it 
give a fascinating account of the 
author’s remarkable training for and 
interesting experience in his chosen 
profession, but it is an accurate his- 
tory of the music of New York for 
the last half century, and contains 
charming pen-pictures of all the great 
artists and composers who have been 
heard in America during that period, 


Cloth. 
$5, net; 


Crown 8vo. 


478 pages. 


sey of whom were his devoted 
e ‘ads. This delightful book has not 
motiill page in it, and should appeal 
3 every music lover and find a place 


the shelves of every library.’— 


se wirs. Theodore Thomas. 


“What has always impressed the 
readers of Henry Finck’s colorful 
observations in our world of music 
has been decidedly and pre-eminently 
his fine courage to sustain his own 
opinions, the while voicing no corro- 
sive acrimony in as frank disapprovals 
as he found necessary. His natutal 
kindness and understanding, his belief 
in constructive criticism made it 
worth while for any conscientious 
artist to pause, peruse, and ponder. 
Grateful for the manna of his artistic 
encouragement, I feel doubly enriched 
by the happy ties of long friendship 
with the lovable author and his wife.” 
—Geraldine Farrar. 


31 full-page illustrations. 


$5.18, post-paid. 


At All Bookstores, or Direct from the Publishers 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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The Theodore Presser~ Co. Catalog 


Each month it 1s Puget! to bring before the musical world a few of the excellent compositions 
by foremost composers that are represented in the Theodore Presser Co. catalog. You | 
will become acquainted with many interesting works by watching for this page. 


FELIX BOROWSKI A Selected List of Piano Compositions by Felix Borowski - 
AT “ . Adoration asthe -civcseetietr ttn eee $0:40 Mazurka Nos Zap 0.40. 
aes. is onl Neo te Adoration (Concert Edition) 02. css .60 Mazurka Caprice Saam. wwererestcra or ine : 40 
Fe : ? ; gen, Chant* dint Sotr. scenes aoe 60. ‘Minuet ...00- 7. 35 
early achieved success as a composer, gaining Isa. Coqtietteat.. cc eaten een 35 Nocturne —. 42) see nee 45 
high recognition even before he came to Amer- Danse RUstique A\.ca..se rei AQ. Sérenata, «s::cncQte eee) letra ne eee 50, 
ica in 1897, MaztirkadNoo1. . uccmscmniue .eeeeee 30 . Valsette “opeeee Wonk pine kane uae 30 
The Theodore Presser Co. catalog includes ; 
some of his most outstanding compositions, Outstanding Violin Compositions by Felix Borowski 
among these being the famous “Adoration,” AKdorationy eis den ea ee $0.65» Humoresque See een eee $0.60 
which ever seems to grow in popularity and which has been in- Gantilene iss. >. Bch te eee .60 - ‘Ritoutnulle (eee ee eee 50 
cluded on Concert and Radio programs of the better violinists Chanson De Berteaw’, wd, .ctacness 50. Villanelle. ...c2aeEeaon tee aanee 50 
perhaps more than any other number. Dance Ruatidiie tiation). ic. eee 
ADORATION DANSE RUSTIQUE 4 
Price, 45 cents. (Catalog No. 18483) By Felix Borowski Price 40 cents. (Catalog No. 4536) By Felix Borowski 
Feestte = Pianeta 
Also Published for Violin and Piano, Organ and Piano Solo-Concert Edition Also Published for Violin and Piano, Organ and Piano Solo-Concert Edition 
nnn 
FREDERICK A. WILLIAMS A Selected List of Piano Compositions by Frederick A. Williams 
ALLHOUGH Mr. Frederick A. Williams is one Beneath'a Cottage Window........ $025. « Meadow. Brookeilie anes mein ise $0.40 
of the busiest teachers of the middle West, he Butterfly Daicemepeimare.. ..-.cce nee A0'* Meadow Datice mamma) asker: 20 
still finds time for valuable work in musical compo- Chase of the Buttentites.... seme 40 Merry Elf. .:.'s::5 eeemeieocierelaars accra te 129: 
sition. His piano pieces are known everywhere and Cradle Song Rag oie a a eR eR Oe 25 On Lake Chautauqua Bees mereiece cece 85 
he is especially happy in the Intermediate Grades. Cuban Serenadetmmm, os... +. eci ee oo On the: Lakes, Jasper eee ean 35 
His pieces are never trifling; all are melodious, with Dance: of thesGpomes:..c.....semn 30. 'O’ er’ Hill_ and Daleensseeneraae se .40 
something good to say. From the educational stand- Elfin “Dan cémepeemrenikc ie). seen 40 Playful Rondo “Sain oaeneen ite wn a oo 
point, they cornet technical excellence and musical workmanship. Firefly, The 22.0 oe. os okie 40° Song of Spring, ARS. a) etek. 25 30 
Farést: Spritesmereyemterstae.. scams .35.Seng, of :Summrepaennuasmeeentaeiae. cas 35 
Price, 35 cents (C ON THE LAKE ; i Frolic in: themsmomw ys)" +0. eee 35: Spider. Danceueepeeasetecse ete acai 35 
“ atalog No. 4584) Grade 314 By Frederick A. Williams Hob eobling eee asec. ocean 80° Sditirrels at: Blayemecn seaeeneieesme 35 
. Aga al ae aa 2 : Humming (Binds —iens..- . nee 40. Summer Davameeeee ote neers on 40 
A : : In’ Jioydul IMieodintn tuts <.. sane 35 .. Swing in thel@goyem @hewaweay<ccs. 30 
In ‘the Boathaetiars-su <5... Qoanmrene 8) Swing Song iaee eieeetatenes a cfaacs 40 
In the Fairy Dell... i... ...0l sci 000 Phistle- Dover ae ts. ROS 
BENEATH A COTTAGE WINDOW—SERENADE In the ips Gaimpisce). .\. ice os. on Through the domes beams <r Steet oc as 
Price, 25 cents (Catalog No, 17891) Grade’ 334 By Frederick A. Williams In, the *Pankeremebesins van. Ss Scones 40. Titania’s: Daticeuiiuene mantener 40 
ee ; ——— : Jolly. .Cobblepaebb Gti. a... ar nceeren 35 |. Waltz ‘of thes PIOWenS eerie wey ciaie, 30 
2 yea G = ] Joyous Mowing oe. «sods LA ee 35 Water Wheel iieaenameen er. 40 
LoatusiBloamramerennt:...s- 2. sae 40. Wayside Flowersieeemmeseiamsr) tat ek 
March® Triumphant... sane eee .40.; When: All. isan reemietiatsis: «csi enesdO 
-oChil IR>«» 
R. R. FORMAN THEODORA DUTTON 
RS. R. R. FORMAN, who has spent the better part of her life in "THEODORA DUTTON was born in Springfield, Mass. She has writ- 
Hightstown, N. J., is an experienced educator and writer. She has ten a great deal in various forms, but she has achieved particular 
the rare knack of creating tuneful and interesting teaching material. Her distinction in writing successful teaching pieces of the higher class, which 
music is natural and spontaneous. She writes piano pieces, songs, part- combine melodic chasnn with true musicianship. The listings below are 
songs and sacred numbers, also cantatas and operettas. As a teacher her confined to a few of her outstanding piano compositions which possess these 
life is a busy one. merits and which are of lasting educational value. 
Around the Maypole............ SO40) vbtidere Wines cc..ac. J. css sx $0.25 Arithmetiem... .....cajie sone $0.25 Gypsy Dante ...... 0.2.0. -0..5. $0.25 
Gupid’s Message avant «sunset» rl gt MELD PAT@SS yay <1 Paey so: s auevecs/ Sd eyalarens 3 At the Seashoré= {a5 een 25 Keeping (Stepit.-.isaaaeneeen mee 25 
Mancesot the Woody Sprites.$y.. .230 > tne Mlorning Ail... 4c ocncas canes 25 Cossack Dancers ......dcacosrgn 10) Marchingison genta eme merce 
Wecmn sonen PAS iis eh eeatencse PAD PES CHAIN Omit st. Beis eee ties as cies 25 Firesidemliutlapy, Ag aenreeien 125 ° Romanza Appassionatam=:cn..... oo 
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A Fascinating 


New Way to 
Money 
Through 
the Arts! 


The startling National demand 
for giftwares and gaily col- 
ored art objects pays big in- 
comes to Fireside Members. 
Read here how you may join 
the Fireside Guild and make 
big money in a fascinating art 
hobby that is more like play. 


Make 


CharleyComet 

bution holder, 

amuses young 
and old 


By Natalie Adams 


in sight 
Giftware shops? I 
appeal of bright ot 
pays such big 
Members. New 
available, offer 


this fascinating pr 


Fireside 


wares, 
for a hobby, 
sion, the 
something 
tional and 


for t 


beautifu 


to $50 a week, sell 
neighbors; 
opening gay little 


Member joins 


Be or she is 
The latest tn ar- the mail 
listic furniture. A Plied Arts. The 


hanginy book 
shelf, Easy to 
paint by Fireside 
method, Big U. §S. Governmen 
Profit. the Paris Expositi 


Andre Petit, him 


wee woman’s 
yearned to 
in these lovely 


profits to 
Memberships, 
you an unusual op- 
portunity to make a good income in 


Industries is a 
men and women who decorate 
Even wealthy members do it 


satisfaction of 


cultural 
Hundreds of others make from $10 


at home or in a, store. 
the Fireside Guild, 
first given 
a complete course in Ap- 
course is directed 
and personally supervised by Gabriel 


artist and recently 


heart hasn’t fair- 

buy. everything 
little 
t is the instant 
jects of art that 
Fireside 
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The Fireside Idea 


Guild of 
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ing to friends or 


supplying big stores; or 


gift shops, either 
When a new 


through 


self a prominent 
member of the 
t Commission to 
on, 


New “Three-Step” Method 


M. Petit in preparing the Fireside 
course devised a method of in- 
struction that is extraordinary. 
Its simplicity will amaze you, The 
ease with which you learn, the 
professional skill that quickly 
shows itself in your work will be 
a revelation. No experience is 
required and the method is so 
simple that your satisfaction is 
guaranteed. In a few weeks you 


will be proficient and expert in 
the decoration of candle. sticks. 
wall plaques and 


picts frames, 
ook shelves; bright wooden toys, 
dignified copper and brass objects, 
incidental furniture, book ends. 
vases, dolls and lamps and pareh- 
ment lamp shades, batiks, textiles 
and greeting cards. 
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home. Very popular 
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at unbeliev 
Members ca 


Dozens of beautiful 
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and shapes for Fire- 
side members. 


tial profits t 


$25 to $100 a Week 


Fireside Members are making big 
successes, Letters come daily say- 
ing: “I earned $1000 this season.’” 
or “‘I was swamped with orders be- 
fore I completed the sixth lesson,”” 
One woman writes: “I could have 
sold five times as much as I had 
time to decorate.’’ A Member in 
Massachusetts made ‘‘$500 the first 
month.’’ These records are not un- 
usual, for Tireside products are so 
appealing in their charm that they 
sell on sight, 


furnished to 
Members ready for 


work is amazingly 


includes the privi- 


lege of buying at lowest co- 
operative prices the articles 
handled by VTireside, The 


objects illustrated here—whose 
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EARN A DIPLOMA 


Teacher’s Certificate 


FROM 


A Recognized School 


There are bigger opportunities, higher recognition, greater financial returns waiting for you in 


Music just as soon as you are prepared for them. 


In your spare time, in your own home, and 


without any interference with your regular work, you can make a wonderful investment in your 
musical equipment that will pay you big dividends. 


WE BRING THE CONSERVATORY TO YOU 
You Study with the best Teachers in the Country 


Thousands Of Letters Like 
These In Our Files 


A Public School music graduate writes: 
“Thank you for prompt delivery of Di- 
plomas. They have been recognized by the 
State University and a life certificate issued 
me. Through them I have secured a posi- 
tion with an increase in salary of $50.00 a 
month.” 

Another graduate writes: 

“T have just been selected as director of the 
voice department in a Music College as a re- 
sult of my lessons with you.” 


From another one we learn: 
“T was elected assistant supervisor of the 
grades and junior high.” 

One studying in New York City states: 
“T received full two-years’ credit for my 
work with you.” 

A teacher who has had four courses with us 

writes: 


“The instruction in your Extension Courses 


Study in Your Own Home with the Best 
Teachers in the Country 


No longer is it necessary for the ambitious music student to incur the expense of leaving home 
to study at an expensive resident conservatory. By the University Extension System the masters’ 
methods are taught in the home by easily understood lessons sent by mail. 

The Piano student has the lessons of the marvelous teacher, Sherwood. The Cornetist studies 
with the master Weldon; Crampton trains the voice of the singer; Heft shows how to interpret the 
soul of music on the Violin; Rosenbecker and Protheroe take the pupil through every phase of the 
study of Harmony; Protheroe gives his authoritative instruction in Choral Conducting; Frances E. 
Clark gives the most practical methods in Public School Music; Frederick J. Bacon, the great banjo- 
ist; Samuel Siegel, world-renowned mandolinist, and William Foden, famous guitarist, give their 
methods for mastering these instruments. The History Course, including Analysis and Appreciation 
of Music, by Glenn Dillard Gunn, and Advanced Composition, by Herbert J. Wrightston, are ad- 
vanced courses leading to the degree. Ear Training and Sight Singing, by F. B. Stiven. 

More than 200,000 ambitious men and women have gained proficiency in these various branches 
of music by the University Extension Method. And to you we offer the same advantages. which 
were given to them. 


This Is Your Opportunity—Mail the Coupon TODAY! 


Fill in the coupon below—send it now for four lessons and our late catalog. We will give 
you full details of our offer to teachers and students, and the offer calls for samples from one 
of the courses. Get the catalog and lessons—then decide. 


is the best possible for one to obtain. The 

person who knows and can use his knowledge to enable him to do as 
well and just a little better, usually gets ahead—regardless of the 
method by which he received his information—whether in college or 
with a book by an open fire-place, or during his spare moments under 
the written direction of a teacher a thousand miles away. This is my 
third year in charge of the Music Department in the Normal School. 
I have nothing but praise for your courses, which have been of ines- 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. D-92 
Langley Avenue and 41st Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me catalog, four sample lessons and full information 
regarding course I have marked with an X below. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 per year in the 


United States and Possessions, Argentine, Bolivia, 


Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, 


Cuba, Dominican Re- 


ublic, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mexico, 
Meagee, Fare uay, Republic of Honduras, Spain 


includin 


alearic Islands, Canary Islands and 


Pos- 


sessions in North Africa (Ceuta, Melilla and Tan- 


ier) Peru and Uruguay. 
All other countries, $2.72 per year. 


Single copy, Price 25 cents. 


In Canada, $2.25 per year. 


REMITTANCES should be made by post-office or ex- 
ieee money orders, bank check or draft, or registered letter. 


nited States 
Money sent in 
for its safe arrival. 


DISCONTINUANCES.—Owing to the educational 
its readers 
Therefore, the pub- 
lishers are pleased to extend credit covering a Twelve 
Months’ subscription beyond expiration of the paid- 
Those of our subscribers not wishing to 
avail themselves of this convenience of remitting 
later will please send a notice for discontinuance. 


(6 
character of THE ETUDE a majority of 
do not wish to miss an issue. 


up period. 


A Woman Descendant 
pf Weber, living in Dresden, 
has been given an honorary 
pension by the German Thea- 
ter Association. The fund is 
derived from the proceeds of 
festival performances of this 
composer’s works last June. 
The Dantzig City Theater re- 
cently celebrated its one hun- 
dred and twenty-fifth anni- 
versary along with the cen- 
tenary of Weber’s death, a 
gala perforance of “Der Frei- 
schutz’”’ being the culminating feature. 


©. M. Von Wenger 


Inter-City Choral Programs are being 
favored by the Associated Glee Clubs of 
America. To encourage this they have selected 
for general feces | the following compositions : 
“Omnipotence,”’ Schubert-Liszt ; “On the Sea,” 
Dudley Buck: “Rolling Down the Rio, 
Edward German; “Dance of the Gnomes,” 
MacDowell; ‘Deep River,’ Burleigh arrange- 
ment; ‘The Bell-Man,” Cecil Forsyth; “In- 
victus,’’ Huhn-Lynes; and “Morning,” Speaks- 
Baldwin.” 


Negro “Spirituals’” have been forming 
recently a part of the weekly lunch-hour musi- 
cal programs at Southwark Cathedral of Lon- 
don. These “spontaneous outbursts of in- 
tense religious feeling at camp meetings and 
revivalist gatherings’ have made an appeal 
to the working people comprising a large part 
of the attendance of the programs; and among 
the most popular have been “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot,” “By and By,’ “Balm in 
Gilead” and ‘Were You There?’ 


The “Harmonica Bands” of America 
have their counterparts in the bands of 
“mouth organists’ of London; in fact the 
young “Johnny Bulls” have beaten their 
“Yankee Cousins” in the game, by organizing 
a “Mouth Organ League of Great Britian ‘and 
Ireland.” 


National Music Week is to be observed 
from May 1 to 7,,1927. Last year 1391 com- 
munities participated in this annual celebra- 
tion, and present indications are that this year 
will see that number increased. 


To Revive the Art of “Bel Canto” 
and to raise the standard of singing is the 
object of a campaign being carried on in Rome. 
A feature of the movement is the demand 
that teachers of singing be obliged to obtain 
a license, after having completed the course of 
some accredited conservatory. 


Yehudi Menuhin, nine-year-old violin 
prodigy of San Francisco, created a sensation 
when he played, on November 16, the great 
Concerto in D Major of Tschaikowsky with 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, under 
the baton of Alfred Hertz. The occasion was 
the first municipal symphony concert of the 
season, With an audience of eleven thousand 
in the Exposition Auditorium. A tumultuous 
ovation followed his performance, 


The Bombay Symphony Orchestra 
has given, during the last five years, twenty 
symphony concerts, one hundred chamber or- 
chestra concerts, eleven chamber music con- 
certs, and one promenade concert. It has re- 
eently fallen to financial difficulties, but 
friends of music have subscribed a sufficient 
sum to give it a new lease of life. Thus is 
the gentle art of musie encircling the globe. 


The “Beethoven Year” began formally 
in Milan, on October 7, with a concert of his 
works by the La Seala Orchestra, under the 
leadership of Toscanini. In four consecutive 
concerts the master’s nine symphonies com- 
plete were heard, , 

Mrs.FannieSnow 
Knowlton, nationally 
known American composer, 
died at her home in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on November 11. 
A broadly educated musician, 
she made for herself a place 
‘as teacher, organist and ac- 
companist. Her song cycle 
for women’s voices, ‘“Haw- 
thorn and Lavender,’ has 
been widely performed. She 
was best known, however, for 
naa her oer erie songs, and sey 

many Chautauqua engagements. 
' “Nature Songs for Children” is a collec- 
which has _ used very extensively in 
wor $ 
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The World of Music 


Felix Borowski, to many other actiyi- 
ties as a leader in Chicago musical circles, has 
added that of superintendent of the Civie 
Music Association of Chicago. This organiza- 
tion undertakes to spread a love for good 
music by giving high-class concerts in the 
parks and playgrounds, by holding classes for 
musie instruction in the settlements, and by 
sponsoring the Civie Orchestra, which serves 
as a training school for orchestral players and 
of which Frederick Stock and Hrie DeLamar- 
ter, respectively conductor and assistant con- 
ductor of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
have charge of the training. 


The Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company 
of London is reported to’ be about to make a 
visit to the United States. Organized by Carl 
Rosa in 1868, it was the first company to pro- 
duce, anywhere, in the English language, such 
standard operas as “Aida,” ‘Lohengrin,’ 
“Otello,” “Lannhauser, “The Flying Dutch- 
man,” “Cavallieria Rusticana,” “Carmen,” ‘La 
Boheme,” and many others of this type. It 
is the oldest organization active in the cause 
of opera in English and has done more for this 
purpose than any similar group in the world. 


Joseph Schwarz, well known in America 
as a concert baritone and as member of the 
opera companies of Chicago and San Francisco, 
died in Berlin on November 10, 1926. Born 
in Riga, in 1880, he finished his education in 
3erlin and Vienna and then made his début 
at Linz, Bohemia, as Amonasro in “Aida.” 


The Prizes Offered by the West- 
minster Choir, of Dayton, Ohio, for com- 
positions suitable for its repertoire, have been 
awarded. The first prize, of three hundred 
dollars, went to H. Le Roy Baumgartner, of 
Yale University, for his “Say Not That Christ 
is Dead;” the second prize, of one hundred 
dollars, was won by a setting as anthem of 
“Come Hither, Ye Faithful,” by Frances Mc- 
Collin, of Philadelphia, who has won first 
prize in seven previous national competitions ; 
and the third prize of fifty dollars went for a 
choral setting of “O Jesus Blest,’ by William 
Fishwick, of Detroit. 


The Honolulu Symphony Society, 
which has maintained an orchestra and series 
of concerts for two seasons, filed on October 
18 an application for articles of incorpora- 
tion. Their ambition is to maintain an or- 
chestra of professional standards with eminent 
soloists. Hail to the fine spirit in these beau- 
tiful islands of the sea. 


Gustay Mahler is to have a monument in 
Vienna, and Hans Richter, the first conductor 
at Bayreuth and from 1879 to 1900 the Court 
Conductor at Vienna, is to have a street of 
that city named in his honor. 


The “Society of Women Musicians” 
is a flourishing British organization. It re- 
eently opened its season’s activities with a 
program by its president, Miss Fannie Davies, 
the eminent English pianist, on which she 
played mostly compositions used at the time 
of her professional début in 1885. 


Leopold Auer and Josef Hofmann, 
two of the world’s most celebrated musicians, 
have become citizens of the United States. 
The violin master, now eighty-two years of 
age, received his final papers on November 8; 
while Mr. Hofmann became a full-fledged citi- 
zen on the fifth of the same month. 


Sir Thomas Beecham is reported to have 
declared his intention of taking up his resi- 
dence in the United States with the beginning 
of next season. 


The Music Lovers’ Foundation, with 
headquarters in New York, was initiated in 
1925 for the purpose of building up a fund 
the income of which would provide pensions 
for artists, great in musical achievement, who 
have no adequate support in their declining 
years. Albert Morris Bagby is president, and 
Otto H, Kahn and Giulio Gatti-Casazza are 
members of the advisory committee. Mme. 
Minnie Hauk, a native-born singer, the first 
to appear in “The States’ as Carmen, and in 
her day the greatest Carmen of the operatic 
stage, is the first to receive this help. 


Robert Newman, best known of British 
musical managers, died at Hampstead (Lon- 
don) on November 4, 1926. Educated at the 
Royal Academy of Music, he began his career 


as a bass singer. However, the opening of 
Queen’s Hall, in 1893, turned Mr. Newman 


into a manager; and with the then youthful 
Ilenry Wood as conductor, he instituted the 
popular Promenade concerts and later the Sat- 
urday afternoon symphony concerts and the 
Sunday afternoon series. 


Walter Damrosch, 
after forty-two years of 
eminent and untiring sery- 
ice, announced on Decem- 
ber 14, his resignation as 
Conductor of the Symphony 
Society of New York a post 
which he has held since the 
death of his father in 1885. 
Urged by the directors, Mr. 
Damrosch, the dean of the 
leaders of American or- 
chestras, retains connec- 
tion with the Symphony 
Society, as honorary and guest conductor. 
He also will continue to conduct the sym- 
phony interpretative concerts for children 
and young people. Brought to New York at 
the age of nine, he grew up in an American 
atmosphere, and no man has given more 
to the musical culture of our nation. This 
he has achieved both by the encouragement 
of native composers and performance of their 
works at home and abroad, and by his sane 
and humanistic interpretations of a_prodi- 
gious orchestral repertoire from masters of 
every land, which he has earried into the 
four corners of our nation. With this, no other 
has done so much to make the great Wagner 
music dramas intelligible and enjoyable to 
the multitude. 


Warrzr DamRoscn 


Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini, the internation- 
ally famous coloratura soprano, was married 
late in October to Pietro Vernati, a Roman, 
twenty-five years her junior. Along with this 
announcement comes the report that she is to 
return to America for appearances in opera. 


Bayreuth is to have a new museum 
through the generosity of Frau Helene von 
Waliem, an ardent admirer of the master who 
made the little town famous. Frau yon Wal- 
lem offers the building and has donated her 
“Richard Wagner Collection.” : 


“Hiawatha,” with one thousand partici- 
pants in the performance, and Os-Ke-Non-Ton, 
the Mohawk baritone, in the cast, is announced 
for a season in the Royal Albert Hall of 
London, 


No statue of Beethoven yet stands in 
Berlin, the city of statues; and so the City 
Council has asked six sculptors, ineluding 
those from the old school to the most daring 
modernists, to submit models for a memorial 
to be erected in honor of the one hundfedth 
anniversary of the master’s death, which oc- 
eurs March 26th. 


It is the constant ambition of the editors and publishers of 


the “Etude” to make each issue of the journal worth many 


times more, in practical instruction, stinvulating inspiration 


and real entertainment, than the price of the entire year’s sub- 


scription. 
dollar investment. 


The music lover can not possibly find a better two- 


their possession or in transit. 
be returned. 


Unavailable manuscripts will 


ADVERTISING RATES will be sent on application. 
Advertisements must reach this office not later than the [5th 
of the second month preceding date of issue to insure insertion 
in the following issue. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Publishers, 
1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mary Willing Megley, 
conductor of the Toledo 
(Ohio) Choral Society, is 


probably the world’s premiére 
musical leader of her sex. 
With a chorus of three hun- 
dred voices and an orchestra 
of forty-five men from the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
she recently led a perform- 
ance of the “Rhapsody of St. 
3ernard,” by David Stanley 
Smith. On December 20 she 
conducted these forces in her fifth annual 
performance of the “Messiah,” with eminent 
soloists assisting. The society has been un- 
der Mrs Megley’s leadership for eight years, 
has become one of the leading choral organ- 
izations of the Middle States, and has solved 
the treasurer’s problems to the extent of being 
able to contribute liberally to the support of 
other movements. 


Many W, Meorey 


A Maud Morgan Testimonial Fund is 
being subscribed in honor of ‘the first Ameri- 
can harpist to apear on the concert stage.” 
During her remaining years Miss Morgan will 
receive the income from this fund, as an an- 
nuity; after which period it will be trans- 
ferred to some well-established school, the 
income to go toward the education of worthy 
students of the harp. Miss Morgan was born 
in New York in 1864, and at ten years of age 
made her début in a concert with Ole Bull. 


The General Society of Carillon 
Playing for northern Holland recently held 
a very successful convention at Utrecht. In 
the low countries carillon players are as plen- 
tiful as organists in other lands. 


The Society for the Publication of 
American Music has enlarged its scope of 
work and will now publish a limited number 
of orchestral scores and parts by American 
composers, in addition to the usual chamber 
compositions. Compositions for consideration 
for the coming year may be submitted to the 
secretary of the organization, at 185 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


“The Magic 
Metropolitan 


Mozart’s 
vived at the 


Flute” was re- 
of New York on 
November 6, after an absence of ten years. 
Musically, there was nothing left to be de- 
sired in the interpretation of one of the most 
perfect as well as historic and celebrated of 
operatic scores. The scenic investiture was 
spectacular, almost too extravagant for the 
delicate art of a Mozart masterpiece. 


The Twenty-first Bach Festival at 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, is to be held this 
year on May 13 and 14, under the leadership 
of Dr. J. Fred. Wolle. On the first day the 
programs will be made up of Motets for single 
and double choruses ; while on the second day 
the usual aftérnoon and evening divided per- 
formance of the monumental “Mass in B 
Minor”’ will be given. 


If the Visit of “The English Singers” 
does no other service than to awake America 
to the treasures of the palmy period of original 
English music of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, it will have been worth the 
effort. Incidentally, it has shown that there 
still live Britons who can write for the voice 
with quite as much of genius as did their fore- 
bears. 


The Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation met in convention at Rochester, New 
York, on December 28-30, with Harold Butler, 
president, in the chair. Many leading teach- 
ers of the country were in attendance and en- 
tered into the discussions of the problems 
affecting their profession. An _ interesting 
feature of the meeting was a program of Amer- 
ican compositions, most of which were inter- 
preted by their composers. 


“Turandot,” the much- 
heralded last opera of Puc- 
cini (with its last scene com- 
habe by Alfano, after the 
amented composer's pass- 
ing) had its North American 
premiére for a special per- 
formance at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, New York, 
on November 16, 1926. Gor- 
geous as a spectacle, and 
with certain excellencies con- 
ceded, the consensus of criti- 
cal opinion was that Puccini 


Giacomo Pucerst 


had created in this work nothing to add 
greatly to his fame. 
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Teaching 
Positions 
In Our 


Branches 


HE Sherwood Music 

School now has thirty- 
four Neighborhood Branches 
in Chicago, offering positions 
for advanced students and 
teachers who ate qualified 
and wish to study and teach 
at the same time. The rapid 
expansion of the Neighbor- 
hood Branch enrollment 
makes necessary the addition 
of a number of new teachers 
to the Faculty, for the 1927- 
28 teaching season, begin- 
ning in September. These will 
be engaged from the students 
and teachers attending the 
1927 Summet Session. There 
are, besides, numerous excel- 
lent openings in the thousand 
and more Extension Branches 
of the School, located 
throughout the country. 


Ask for details 
and Application Blank 
(no obligation), giving 
information about your 
previous training, and 
" experience, if any. 


Wr 


Low Tuition 
Rates 


$64.00 to $96.00 


for eight weeks of private in- 
struction from a renowned 
artist teacher, a full hour 
weekly. 


$120.00 


for membership in six classes 
(total of ninety-six hours of 
class instruction from artist 
teachers), embodying class 
work necessary for Teacher’s 
Normal Certificate in Piano. 


$95.00 


for membership in six classes 
(total of sixty-four hours of 
class instruction from artist 
teachers), embodying class 
work necessary for Teacher’s 
Normal Certificate in Voice. 


$100.00 


for membership in six classes 
(total of sixty-four hours of 
class instruction from artist 
teachers), embodying class 
work necessary for Teacher's 
Normal Certificate in Violin. 


$70.00 


for the class work necessary 
to earn a Special Public 
School Music Teacher's Cer- 
tificate (total of one huadred 
twenty hours of class in- 
struction). 


—and more limited 
courses at even 
lower rates 


FEBRUARY 1927 


1927 Suuuner Session 


June 20 - August 13 


Master Classes 


Piano Master Class, conducted by 
Andre Skalski, world-famous 
pianist. 

Voice Master Class, conducted 
jointly by Else Harthan Arendt, 
noted concert and oratorio sing- 
er, and Irene Pavloska, Prima 
Donna, Chicago Civic Opera. 
“iolin Master Class, conducted 
by P. Marinus Paulsen, noted 
violin virtuoso, composer and 
conductor. 


Private 
Instruc- 
tion 
in 
Piano, 
Voice, 
Violin, 
Organ, 
Theoty, 
Cello, 
Dramatic 
Art, 
Dancing, 
Wind 
Tnstru- 
ments, 
Languages. 


Piano Normal 


Class 


A thirty-two hour course, set- 
ting forth the latest develop- 
ments in the science of musical 
pedagogy; and explaining the 
methods used by the Sherwood 
Music School in conducting a 
Junior Department of over four 
thousand pupils, with a success 
that is attracting nation-wide 
attention. 


Piano Teaching 
Repertoire 
Class 


Presenting a wide range of the 
best, up-to-date teaching mate- 
rial, which most teachers do not 
have time to select for them- 
selves, out of the mass of current 
publications. 


Lectures and 
Recitals 


Seven recitals by membets of the 
Artist Faculty. Six lectures on 
inspirational and practical top- 
ics. Free to Summer Session 
students. 


A Faculty of 150 including these 
and other 


Artist Instructors 


SIDNEY SILBER 


LEO PODOLSKY 


a 


GEORGE RALF KURTZ 


Theater Organ 


An intensive eight-weeks | those with some training 
course, given privately by | and experience, it leads to 
Mildred Fitzpatrick, popu- | qualification for better po- 
lar organist of fy sitions. The 
the Piccadilly | training in- 
Theater, Chi- cludes actual 
cago, known practice in film 
as one of the accompani- 
most success- ment, the stu- 
ful and highly dio equipment 
paid theater including pro- 
organists in jecting ma- 
thecountry. chine and 
For those with screen. Four- 
no theater organ training, | manual movie organs, with 
this course is intended to atremendousrangeofstops, 
ptovidetheclementsofprep-| are provided for practice 
aration for a position. For | purposes. 


In writing for your catalogue, please 
mention The Etude. 


Address 


Public School 
“Music 


A six-weeks course, leading to a 
Special Public School Music 
Teacher’s Certificate, and prto- 
viding thorough training in 
Methods, Sight-Singing, Ear 
Training, Musical Literature, 
Conducting, Folk Dancing, His- 
tory of Music, Form, Analysis, 
Appreciation, and Harmony. 


Other 


Classes 
m 
Theory, 
Composition, 
Accompanying, 
Orchestra, 
Conducting, 
History and 
Appreciation, 
Stage 
Deportment, 
Choral 

Conducting, - 
and 
Church Music, 
Sight-Singing 
and 
Ear Training, 
Ensemble 
Playing. 


P MARINUS PAULSEN 


DER 


Certificates—Degrees 


The Summer Session courses lead 
to Teachers’ Normal Certificates 
in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ; 
also to Special Public School 


\. Music Teacher’s Certificate; and 


arecredited towatds theBachelor 
of Music Degree. The credits of 
the Sherwood Music School are 
issued by authority of the State 
of Illinois, and the School is 
on the Accredited List of the Fed- 
eral Government of the United 
States for Foreign Students. 


Living 
Accommodations 
Ample provision for good living 
accommodations at reasonable 
rates. Students are given all 
necessaty assistance in getting 


satisfactorily located. The Sher- 
wood Dormitory for Women and 


Girls offers all the advantages of 


real home life, in an ideal en- 
vironment., 


A Friendly Interest 


Besides providing all the usual 
advantages of a center of higher 
musical learning, the Sherwood 
Music School takes a friendly, 
helpful interest in the progress 
of everyone connected with it. 


herwood Cusic choot 


FOUNDED 1895 BY WM. H. SHERWOOD 


Fine Arts Building 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


410 S. Michigan Avenue 


THE ETUDE 


Eight 
Saturday 
Vacation 

Excursions 


A boat ride on 
Lake Michigan. 


A visit to 
= the Field 
Museum. 
(Lecture by 
curator.) 


An automo- 
bile ride 


A visit to 
the Art 
Institute. 
(Lecture by 
curator.) 


A visit to 
the Chicago 
Theatre. 


A visit to 
the Tribune 


Tower. 


A visit to 
Newberry 
Library to 
view ancient 
musical 
manuscripts. 


A journey in chartered car to” 
Ravinia ree attend 
operatic performance. 
Metropolitan and Chicago 
_ Grand Opera stars. 
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Keyboard Orientation 


No one can be properly called an accomplished pianist 
until\the fingers become so well orientated to the keyboard that 
they seem to fly to the keys with the instinct that migrating 
birds employ in flying to their new homes. 

Playing in the dark is an excellent practice. It destroys 
the tendency toward timidity. One should know the keyboard 
by the feel of it. The distances should become automatically 
measured. A great deal, of course, depends upon the habit of 
sitting invariably in the exact spot in front of the keyboard 
every time one plays. Moving the chair a fraction of an inch 
can make a notable difference during the course of a few days 
in one’s automatic orientation at the keyboard. 

Time and again we have had teachers write us that they 
have trouble in getting little pupils to keep from tobogganing 
their eyes from the printed page to the keyboard. The whole 
trouble is lack of orientation. The child has not had enough 
time spent upon getting the feel of the keys. One way of over- 
coming this—if the youngster is old enough, is by means of 
scale playing with the eyes shut. Many of the great artists 
employ scales and arpeggios to develop orientation. Others 
employ skips. Some quite advanced players find that their 
orientation has been neglected when they are forced to wear 
bi-focal lenses. Try playing in the dark, particularly playing 
scales and arpeggios in the dark, and you will discover that 
proper orientation will return. 


One Secret of Teaching Success 


One or the very greatest mistakes that music teachers make 
is that of failing to realize that the little pupil, tasting new 
harmonies and new melodies for the first time, hears them through 
totally different ears than those of ‘the more or less tone-tired 
teacher. 

Years ago, we can easily remember the first time that we 


_ made the discovery of the suspension of the tonic chord in the 


second position over the dominant. It was really a thrilling 
revelation to our eleven-year-old ears. We played it over and 
over until our relatives were ready to chloroform us. 

Then this became an old story and we lookedsfor new tonal 
sensations. Today we find them now and then in Stravinsky 
and his ilk. But, it is a colossal error for teachers to think that, 
because nothing short of Stravinsky whets their satiated ap- 
petites, the children who are coming along are not as greatly 
elated over their tonal steps in tonic and dominant and the sec- 
ondary sevenths. 

Today we heard in a studio building Grieg’s lovely “Papil- 
lon.” Having taught the piece several hundred times, years 
ago, it presented a very different impression to our ears than 
it did then. But the point is that Grieg’s little masterpiece was 
making the same thrilling appeal to the pupil’s ears, hearing it 
for the first time to-day, as it made to our own ears years ago. 

It is a part of the trick of teaching to keep fresh—to keep 
young and share this enjoyment with the pupil. There is nothing 
quite so fatal to musical progress as a stale, blasé, tone-tired 
teacher. As all teaching is good or bad largely in the capacity 
of the teacher to go back in his own memory and re-create his 
desires, imagination, capacities and tastes at the age of the 
pupil he is teaching, so every piece should be looked upon as 
though it were a brand new piece one were hearing for the first 
time with the pupil—even though the piece be Handel’s “Largo.” 

We are wholly out of accord with any musical system that 
would plunge the child beginner in a morass of modern caco- 


phony. The child’s musical development normally parallels the 
chronological advance of the art. This is scientific. Students 
of biology are readily convinced of this. First, simple lovely 
melodies, easily digested harmonies, then fluent natural cown- 
terpoint. Leave discords for old age—if you cannot content 
yourself with anything else. Pity those whose musical diges- 
tions are so overloaded that they have lost their appetites for 
Grieg, Schumann, Schubert, Chopin, Beethoven, Haydn, Gluck, 
Bach and Palestrina. ; 


Goofus 


Tuts is a confession of ignorance. We don’t know what 
a “goofus” is. We have no idea where they can be caught 
or what the market price for a real live “goofus” may be. 
More than this we don’t know what a “Hot Sock Drummer” 
is nor do we know what a “Sweet Dance Trombonist” is. We 
have seen many trombonists who were not any too sweet. In 
fact, in looking oyer the advertisements of musicians in a the- 
atrical paper, we were brought, up short with a realization of 
our ignorance. Here is a branch of “the profession” speak- 
ing a language we wot not of. 

Thousands of such players contribute to the joy of the 
millions who still think that Wagner is a base ball player and 
Bach (Bok) the name of a once famous brew. Far be it for us 
to confound anyone who brings happiness to the world. 

One of the advertisements repeated in part will be a revel- 
ation to some musicians who perhaps are inclined to patronize 
their humbler brothers with too little grace. What can you 
do, in translating an advertisement like this, taken from a 
musical, theatrical, vaudeville, circus, side-show, country fair, 
street show, medicine-show periodical of remarkable journal- 
istic interest and enterprise? 

AT LIBERTY, TROMBONIST.—Hot and sweet, 

Plenty pep. Read and fake, can sing. Play in 
tune, gold outfit, tuxedo, double at drums, dirt and 
flash, hot sock cymbal. Ham lay off. Young and 
good looking. Some violin when needed, double stop 

and goofus. 


State Control of Private Music Teachers 


In A RECENT issue of the Signale fiir die Musikalische 
Welt, Otto Steinhagen discusses in detail the advisability of 
governmental supervision or control of private musical in- 
struction, in an article entitled, “Zum Ministerialerlass tiber 
den privaten Musikunterricht.” 

While the writer is very liberal in presenting both sides 
of the subject, it is quite obvious that the idea has already 
created a great deal of bad blood in Germany. 

In America, a system of governmental control of private 
instruction would in the opinion of Tar Ervupe result in in- 
terminable confusion, endless misunderstandings, profitless 
bureaucratic machinery, and in some instances, alas, as has 
been evidenced in the past, by the school-book scandal, the 
disagreeable stench of graft that always follows the operation 
of proprietary interests through political tools. 

Music is essentially an art; and, while there is a science 
of pedagogy in the teaéhing of music, the artistic element is 
so important and demands such enormous variety of material 
and treatment that the introduction of any such thing as gov- 
ernmental control of private teachers in America would, in 
the minds of most experienced and thinking musical educators, 
prove far more of a disaster than a benefit. 


G4 


Periodical Alarm Clocks 


Tur avarm clocks of modern civilization are the periodi- 
cals, the magazines of the world. Every week, every month, 
the printing presses wake you and me to new opportunity, new 
effort, new joy. 

The present enormous world activity and cosmic interest 
is due to the huge expansion in the means for disseminating 
thought. We have made a greater advance in many directions 
in the last century than in all the previous history of man. 
The part played in this by the printing press has been enor- 
mous. It was not enough however that men’s thoughts should 
be stored away in books. Civilization must be kept awake, and 
the newspapers, weeklies and magazines have brought to the 
ordinary man in the streets the same information and oppor- 
tunity to learn that years ago was obtainable only by people 
of nobility or immense wealth. ; 

This accounts for the fact that a man such as Henry 
Ford, without college training, can in the short course of 
three decades rise from the humble position of a bicycle me- 
chanic to that of one of the richest and most influential men 
in the whole world. 

We have letters from thousands and thousands of music 
lovers who have enthusiastically told us that the periodical 
visits of Tuxe-Erupe to their homes and studios have been the 
means of walking them to new understanding of the glorious 
things that come with the acquisition of musical training. 
These letters, which have poured in upon us for years, have 
been an immense editorial stimulus. They have shown us that 
we all need this regular awakening to our responsibilities, our 
gifts, our talents and our opportunities as well as information 
on how to realize our ambitions. The family without period- 
ical alarm clocks is sleeping away its finest opportunities. 


Worth While 


“Buster” Brooxs stood by the “Bunny Chaser” in “Joy 
Dreams Park” all day. He watched the crowds take a chance 
upon the stuffed rabbit that would be the first to ascend a green 
incline. The winner had the choice of a peculiarly rank cigar 
or a feathery doll that looked like a cross between a pen-wiper 
and a sick bantam chicken. Then came the rain—the rain that 
drowned out business for two days. Buster closed up his stand 
in despair and went over to the auditorium where the great 
band played. 

“Gee,” said Buster, “what chance has a guy like me to get 
on in the world with the kind of a job Pve got? Mary is always 
askin? me why I don’t do something worth while. What’s the 
difference between the like of me and them guys up there play- 
ing the trombone? Bet I could play one of them!” 

From his inside pocket he got out a copy of the show paper 
and turned to the section devoted to music. That night he wrote 
to the manufacturer of wind instruments and got pointers how 
and where to begin the study of the trombone. ‘Two years later, 
after much real sacrifice, the bright-eyed Mary saw Buster 
resplendent in a fine uniform, playing in a band of good stand- 
ing. Buster had a job “worth while.” 

A great deal of life-success depends upon deciding upon 
something “worth while” and then working everlasting to make 
yourself “worth while.” One of the leading piano teachers in a 
great city made this decision years ago. He was a poorly paid 
artisan in a factory. He was confident of his musical talent and 
ability, and, although it took him twenty-five years to reach his 
present highly pofitable and honorable position, he attributes it 
all to his youthful decision to do something ‘‘worth while.” 


Sewers 


Once upon a time we used to worry about the effect of 
the great volume of putrid fiction and obscene songs that are 
vomited out of the printing presses of mercenary publishers 
in some of our American cities. Of course the general effect 


of these works cannot fail to be tragic in the cases of thousands ~ 
of young victims. That they should be suppressed is so obvious © 


that we cannot help wondering at the state of perpetual glau- 
coma of some of our officials. 

On the other hand we have become convinced that the 
greater part of this material passes through what can only be 
described as the brain sewers of multitudes. These people have 
intellects that rarely do anything that approaches real think- 
ing. They read novel after novel, magazine after magazine, 
and sing song after song. They are human conduits of smut. 
It apparently does them little harm, because they have become 
hardened to it. They do, however, pass on the contamination 
to many innocent young minds and often do incalculable damage. 

Like “Typhoid Mary,” they seemingly go unharmed while 
they disseminate germs of tragic destruction. Such people 
should be quarantined for life for the good of society. 

The teacher who has been able to supplant objectionable 
works with works of real beauty has accomplished something 
for the good of mankind—something often far greater than 
the persistent efforts of great bodies of police and judiciary. 


Does a College Education Pay? 


Every now and then some radical personality, such as H. G. 
Wells, produces a sensational statement impugning the value of 
a college education. Music students are often influenced’ by 
these figures. “Who’s Who in America,” the distinguishing 
characteristic of which is the line, “Not a single sketch in Who’s 
Who has been paid for—none can be paid for,” has codified the 
24,278 persons in the latest edition. Those who have either 
graduated from college or haye attended college are over 17,000. 
Those who have had merely a common school education are 1880. 
In other words, the college-trained person has eight times the 


eG to gain national recognition of the one without it. Nuf 
sed ! 


Gilt Edged 


Wuern the financier secures a bond in a rock bottomed cor- 
poration paying five per cent. interest on the investment, he calls 
such a security “Gild Edged,” In other words, he is guaranteed 
a fine return upon his expenditure for years. 

Once we asked a non-musical parent of large means, what 
he thought of all the money he had invested in his children’s 
musical education. Replying in the jargon of his business he 
naturally said, “Gilt Edged.” He pointed out that the divi- 
dends he had been getting for years from having music in his 


family were worth many times five per cent. upon a great . 


many thousand dollar bonds. 

Recently we showed a practical man of affairs a won- 
derful combination of talking machine and radio. After hear- 
ing the machine in operation, he said, 

“Well, that machine costs nine hundred dollars. Think 
what it gives. Nine hundred dollars invested at five per cent. 
would yield only forty-five dollars a year, less than one dollar a 
week. ‘This machine is the door to a whole world of music. It 
will enable your children to make much more rapid progress 
in their musical education. . It will bring joy to you right in 
the home night after night, year after year. How could you 
possibly buy more pleasure for less than one dollar a week?” 

In fact, of all the commodities one buys with one’s cash, 
hard earned or otherwise, music seems to pay higher dividends 
over a longer life period for a smaller investment than almost 
anything else. 

One thousand dollars invested in an automobile literally. 
disappears after seven years. A fine piano may last two and 
three times as long. ~ 

One thousand dollars invested in a music education lasts 
a life time. 


Gild Edged? We should say so. 
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have a knowl- 


AVE are 

living 
in an age 
when the 
average hu- 


naturally ex- 
-pects, as. a 
matter of 
course, to 


edge about 
man y thou- 
sand ore 
things than 
his  grand- 
father ever 
expected to 
know. The 
interest in 
the band, for 
instance, is 
increasing by 
leaps and 
bounds. The 
man who only 
a few years 
ago did not 
know a tuba 
from a pic- 
colo now feels more or less ashamed 
when he hears his friends talking 
knowingly upon such learned and 
sophisticated subjects. 

The love of a band is one of the 
most primitive traits of man. The 
moving power of music, which will 
instantly set thousands and thou- 
sands of feet tapping to a con- 
tagious tune, is certainly no usual 
force. No one knows when man 
first began to group instruments 
together to play in concert. The 
Chinese, the Egyptians, the As- 
syrians, the Persians, the Baby- 
lonians, laid enormous stress upon 
music; and stone carvings reveal 
huge collections of performers 
whose last blasts and twangs and 
crashes sank into the silence of the 
night of time long before the 
Christian era. One of my friends 
with a penchant for musical his- 
tory has called my attention to 
the record of Josephus, who 


claimed that in the first Temple of 


Solomon there were no less than 
200,000 trumpeters who played 
upon the silver trumpets pre- 
scribed by Moses. In addition to 
this there were some 40,000 harps 
and psalteries made of purest cop- 
per. No wonder the Jews are mu- 
sical! 


—— ‘The modern wind band, accord- 


ing to historical records, may trace 
its beginnings in Central Europe 
in the middle ages. During the 
dark ages, music—once exalted to 
such great heights by the Isracl- 
ites, the Greeks and the Romans— 
had descended to the lowest level. 


_ Accordingly, in the Central Eu- 
rope of the middle ages, music 
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EPwCOMM. ([OHN PHILIP SOUSA, USS. .N. RIF. 


This interview was prepared upon outlines furnished to 
The Etude representative by Commander Sousa, and thereafter, 
in accordance with our practice, submitted to him for approval. 
The picture shows the famous bandmaster at the head of the 


U. S. Navy Band during the Great War. 


LT. COMM. JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, U.S.N.R. F. 


Distinguished Conductor and Composer 


was, apart 
from cer- 
tain church 


t 4 usages, large- 
rae Py’ in’ the 
uld by hands of rov- 
ing minstrels 
of both sexes, 
usually of 
very ques- 
tionable vir- 
tue and 
honor. 

| RG diene ar hee 
these objec- 
tionable min- 
strels were 
considered a 
menace, and 
laws were en- 
acted to 
press them. 
They were 
called “‘shad- 
ows” or “roy- 
ing men.” 
The law even 
denied them 
the right to 
inherit property, to collect debts, 
to take part in Christian sacra- 
ment. 

These “musical pariahs,” how- 
ever, did an important work in 
preserving folk lore and folk tunes 
which otherwise might have been 
lost to the world. At great fairs, 
church and state occa- 
sions they could collect more spare 
coins than ordinarily, and natur- 
ally they came in great numbers. 
Together in this way, they would 
get up impromptu bands which 
were possibly the first of the mod- 
ern bands. 

In the Grove Dictionary there 
is an engaging account of these 
first bands. The favorite instru- 
ment was that which many civil- 


re 


festivals 


ized men find insufferable—the 
bagpipe. <A peculiar dignity was 


attached to the drum and to the 
trumpet, as minstrels were forbid- 
den by law to play upon these in- 
struments, their use being reserved 
for royal and state personages. 

It is not astonishing to learn of 
this dignity attached to the trum- 
pet, which, with its descendant, the 
cornet is the backbone of the brass 
section of the modern wind band, 
when we remember the regal im- 
portance assigned to the trumpet- 
ers who announced with fanfares 
the approach of His Majesty 
the King. No other instrument 
quite approached the trumpet for 
the purpose. Students 
familiar with Shakespeare will re- 
member the constant recurrence of 
the stage directions indicating a 
fanfare when royalty is approach- 
ing. 


who are 
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In the time of Henry VIII (who, it should be remembered, 
as a musician) the royal band consisted of fourteen trumpets, 
ten trombones and two drums; to which were added two viols, 
three rebecs, one bagpipe and four tambourines. The rebec 
is the only one of this group which has disappeared from 
present-day orchestras and bands. It was a primitive string 
instrument of oriental origin, shaped not unlike a mandolin. 
It had three strings tuned like the violin, and was played with a 
curved bow. It may be regarded as the progenitor of the 
violin family. 

In Germany the trumpeters held high standing; in fact, 
they were formed into a guild which was known as the “Royal 
Kettle-Drummers and Trumpeters.” It was very difficult to join 
this guild, which was under royal protection and required an 
apprenticeship of at least six years. Even in that remote time 
the compositions of contemporary composers show that these 
instrumentalists were in the possession of no insignificant 
technic. 

All sorts of queer laws governed the performance of these 
musicians. Wandering musicians, for instance, were prohibited 
from playing within the city boundaries. That was reserved 
for the regularly organized guild members. The number of 
musicians that might perform depended upon the significance 
of the event. -For instance, at an ordinary wedding only four, 
five or at the most six pipers could take part. If more partici- 
pated, the town musical director was fined. In the case of kettle- 
drummers or trumpeters, it was strictly forbidden for them to 
perform for any one of less rank than a Doctor of Laws. 

Finally, in 1426, the century which was to result in the 
discovery of the new world, the Emperor Sigismund of Ger- 
many, as a mark of great condescension, permitted the city of 
Augsburg to have a corps of town trumpeters and kettle- 
drummers. This august permission later spread to other free 
towns. 


One of the peculiar characteristics of early bands was that 
they were composed of separate groups of instruments—flute 
bands, oboe bands, trumpet bands, hunting-horn bands. The 
Twenty-Four Violins of Louis XIV are famous in historical 
romance. Louis XIV wisely saw the importance of music to the 
state, and employed the Italian, Lully, to organize regimental 
bands as a regular part of the army. These were to take the 
place of the bands which had been privately engaged by the 
commanders in the army at their own expense. Strange to say, 
these bands at first were reed bands and not brass bands, con- 
sisting of four groups of oboes and drums. 

As for the early bands of trumpeters, they learned their 
parts by ear and probably did not understand notation. 


With the improvement of instruments and more frequent 
opportunities for playing together, daring innovators under- 
took to bring the various families of instruments into one group. 

About 1690 a single-reed instrument with a most pleasing 
quality made its appearance. It is said to have been invented by 
one Johann Christopher at Nuremberg, although others contend 
that it is of earlier origin. It was the clarinet. Its wide 
compass, its flexibility in enabling the performer to play very 
softly as well as loudly, destined it to take the place of the violin 
in the band. 


Thus, step by step, through the labors of inventors, the 
instruments of the band were increased in variety and greatly 
improved in quality. Three names stand out in the history of 
the instrumental world as great leaders. They are: 

Adolphe Sax, born at Dinant, Belgium, November 6, 1814, 
and died at Paris, February 9, 1894. Sax was the son of Charles 
Joseph Sax, himself a famous maker who had greatly improved 
various instruments. His son Adolphe, “Sax the Great,” as he 
is called, was a practical musician and an excellent performer 
upon the flute and the clarinet. His great achievement was the 
invention of the Saxophone in 1842. The Saxophone is a single- 
reed, metal instrument with a conical (cone-shaped) bore (in- 
terior). The greatest authority of his time on instrumentation, 
Berlioz, instantly identified this instrument as one of enormous 


possibilities ; and his prophecy has been carried out in our day 
by the fact that, after the piano and the violin, it is the most 
widely heard instrument of the present time. The instrument 
was adopted by the French Military Bands with remarkably 
fine effect. In my opinion the Saxophone, as used with the 
modern concert band, is of utmost importance in contributing 
to the rich balance which modern scores demand. 


Friederich Wilhelm Wieprecht was born at Aschersleben, 
August 8, 1802, and died in Berlin, August 4, 1872. He was an 
accomplished musician. At first he became famous as a trom- 
bonist and then later played violin in the Court Orchestra. 
Ultimately he became Director General of the Prussian Military 
Bands and effected many vital and remarkable reforms in im- 
proving the tone mass of these organizations. Among other 
things he violently contended that he had invented the Saxo- 
phone prior to Sax, but the courts all sustained the claim of Sax. 
He did, however, invent the bass tuba and made numerous other 
improvements. 


- Theobald Boehm, born at Munich, April 9, 1794; died at 
Munich, November 25, 1881. Boehm was an excellent musician 
and played in the Court Orchestra. He virtually remade the 
flute by modifying the bore and rearranging the holes to insure 
fullness and purity of tone. The Boehm flute showed marked 
improvements in mellowness and fullness. 


Of course, there have been numerous improvements made by 
other inventors and manufacturers, but these three great inno- 
vators literally made possible the highest achievements of the 
modern concert band, giving it an immense variety of tone 
color and great flexibility. 


This hurried survey of the high lights in the history of the 
band is of importance to the music lover, particularly to those 
who in the past may have had the inexplicable and utterly 
erroneous idea that a band does not deserve to stand upon as 
high a position in the world of music as does an orchestra. There 
are narrow-minded musicians who look upon the band with a 
patronizing smile which is really an indication of their ignorance 
of the history of musical art. 


The band and the orchestra have distinctive fields. The 
regal dignity of the band, as indicated by its history, and the 
military virility\make it incomparable for certain effects. At 
the same time, the extraordinary flexibility of the wood wind 
and saxophone sections, the smoothness of the cornet in accom- 
plished hands, and the beauty of all the other instruments, make 
it possible to translate to the band the modern literature of the 
orchestra with astonishingly fine effect. Of course, I am now 
speaking of the concert band drilled to a high degree of excel- 
lency. Comparisons are often made between really fine orches- 
tras and amateur bands or bands of indifferent performers. This 
is unfair to the band. 


I have always opposed the use of string instruments in the 
band, with the exception of the harp—the harp being allowed 
because there is no instrument in the band to simulate it. There 
is no more reason for secing a bass viol in the band than there 
would be for admitting violins, violas or ’cellos. The tuba prop- 
erly takes the place of the bass viol in the band, and the military 
band or the concert band without highly expert tuba players 
has no right to call itself a wind band. 


As stated before, the concert band deserves just as much 
respect as the orchestra. It receives that respect from musicians 
of the highest standing, who really know the potentialities of 
the band. In the Sousa band we can form more quartets than in 
the grand orchestra. This affords more color and richness. In 
fact, one may say that every addition to the orchestra, from 
Haydn to the present time, has come first by way of the band. 
In some modern scores we even find that the saxophone has been 
kidnaped for the orchestra. 


Of the orchestra and the band, each has an absolute place 
in the scheme of music. They are really alike in only two 
things: they may both be either very artistic or very inartistic. 

(Continued on page 157) 
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THIS IS incontestably the most gen- 
erally admired of all Beethoven’s 
j writings. How far this is owing 
9 the absence of an ordinary “first move- 
nent” it boots not to say, nor how much 
s owing to the sentimental anecdote 
grafted upon it. It is enough to realize 
hat inferior players find in the dreamy 
Adagio a piece in which the finger work 
so simple and straightforward that they 
let their feelings loose and believe 
emselves inspired. 
, Of this movement it has been truly 
said that “almost every mistake that it 
was possible to commit was made in the 
riting down of this simple and noble 
ce.’ It is called a “Fantasia Sonata,” 
ut omitting the first movement does not 
make it a Fantasia. It is marked ey 
Adagio, but it is impossible to think of it 
two in a measure. The time should 
ave been 12-8 Andante con moto, when 
there would have been no doubt as to the 
ength of the sixteenth-notes in the mel- 


“the there is a direction in Italian, 


“The whole of this piece is to be played 
ith the utmost delicacy and without 
mutes,” repeated between the staves of 
he first measure in shortened form, “sem- 
re pp e senza sordini.” This was a puz- 
to everyone for years, until it became 

known that Beethoven used this term as 
it was applied to the harpsichord. That 
instrument had no. sustaining pedal, but 
a “damper,” which could be taken off if 

Bred The expression, therefore, sim- 
ny meant ‘con pedale, as applied to the 
modern piano, and the pedal can be em- 
ployed practically all through. In addition 
to this, it has been customary to use the 
soft pedal (an effect then unknown to 
Beethoven) to create an atmosphere of 
mystery quite in keeping. At the end the 
‘composer wrote, “Attack the next move- 
ment at once,” but contradicted this by 
putting a pause over the last note. 

At the last beat of measure 8 many 
pianists, shrinking from the stretch of a 
ninth in the right hand, take the note with 
the left hand. This is all very well, if you 
‘can control your touch so as to play the 
B with the requisite delicacy, but one 
must think of one’s audience a little. 
When they see the player swing his arm 
over they expect a climax akin to a sing- 
er’s top note. This is not the case, and 
it is in much better taste, I think, to let 
the left hand play the A of the triplet ac- 
companiment, if indeed such relief is 


‘required at all. 
. At the fourth beat of 23 it is gener- 


ally 


customary to release the soft pedal 
to play | a tre corde until 42, when the 
| pedal is resumed till the end. The 
on with the wide-spreading arpeg- 
(33-40) may  slightly—but very 
itly—increase its pace, but beware of 
C ation. a j 4 
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Beethoven’s Piano Sonatas and How to Teach Them 


By FREDERICK CORDER 


Part VIII 


it out according to plan. The inferior 
artist fritters away his powers over small 
portions; the educated one makes one pic- 
ture of the whole. For instance, from 
measure 60 to the end, the movement is 
dying away, yet there are slight —= ———. 
and other changes of tone in every meas- 
ure. In making these you must be con- 
scious and make clear the general effect 
of fading out. The pp at the very end 
must appear to be softer than anything 
you have done yet. Do you know how 
to get the very softest tone the piano is 
capable of? Soft pedal? No; you can 
do it without that. Place your fingers 
upon the keys without depressing them— 
loosely—oh, as loosely as if they weighed 
nothing at all! Then add just sufficient 
weight to depress the keys as if they were 
a pair of scales and you were carefully 
weighing out some precious commodity. 
So will you get a real ppp. 

The Minuet (not so called) continues 
the “Moonlight” idea; that is to say, it 
is intended to be played with extreme deli- 
cacy. Though there are crescendos and 
sforzandos, the tone is never to rise above 
mf. Save all your fortes for the Finale, 
where you will find plenty to do. 

In this Beethoven has indulged his lik- 
ing for sudden sforzandos in piano pas- 
sages rather oddly. Many people make a 
crescendo through the first two measures 
and another through the second and third 
two, because it feels so natural; but what, 
then, are they to do with the next three? 
I think Beethoven’s directions, bizarre 
though they seem, had better be observed. 
On the second beat of measure 10 it 
is better to play the A with the thumb 
of the right hand rather than’ spoil the 
smoothness of the left-hand part. The 
same applies to 12, 112 and 114. The 
trills in the second subject, at 30 and 32, 
are on this pattern: 


Ex.2 é 


At 33 a sudden half-note chord ff is fol- 
lowed by a passage, not difficult in itself, 
but in which it is easy to go astray. Be- 
ginning on the third beat of 33 it has this 
figure: 


four times, over with a cadence of one 
and one-half measures. It is then re- 
peated an octave lower six times over 
with a cadence of two measures. There 
is the added complication of the left-hand 
part appearing to be the same both times, 
yet being syncopated the second time. 
Play these measures by themselves (33- 
43) and notice how artfully the extension 
is made, because it all recurs at 129-139. 

The very evident fact that we are now 
in G# minor ought to put you on the 
lookout for Fx; but, alas! people who 
don’t use their ears only too frequently 
torture their audience by playing F 
in all the chords of measure 50 except the 
first. 


Sonata No. 14 (The Moonlight), Op. 27, No. 2 in C# Minor 


They are less likely to commit the same 
crime at 46. 

The next trouble you encounter is that 
of the spread chords at 59, 61 and 62. The 
conventional notation for these seems to 
direct you to play them exactly the wrong 
way; that is, instead of 


Ex.5 Instead of 


The second of these ways would have been 
the more correct, but it looks very clumsy. 
Beethoven’s way of writing—like that of 
writing all ornaments (but these are not 
ornaments )—was quite right according to 
the canons of his period, but suggests to 
our eyes that D# is a more important note 
than B, whereas the reverse is the case. 
The third way is, after all, the most sen- 
sible. 

There is remarkably little on which to 
comment in the development and recapitu- 
lation of this movement, the same passages 
recurring in different keys. When we 
reach the Coda, mark well the E# in meas- 
ure 160, and don’t be alarmed at the very 
cumbrous notation of the big spread chord 
at 165. This is how it would have been 
written in these days: 


Ex.6 


Do not fail to notice the difference in de- 


gree of spreading in 168, lending emphasis | 


to the whole. The remainder of the per- 
oration is straightforward, the complicated 
note-values at 188 being pointless and the 
descending passage in the following meas- 
ure being, like those in the previous Son- 
ata, intended as a rallentando, and not 
changing to quarter-notes suddenly at the 
last three notes. 

The last note in 200 had better be made 
C#, finishing thus: 


Ex.7 


col gua 
The whole idea of “Moonlight,” actual 
or moral, is conspicuous by its absence 
from this gorgeous movement. It is a 
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storm which rages over a man’s body or 
soul, which you please. 


Sonata 15 (Pastoral) 
Op. 28, in D Major 
Do vou know enough about harmony to 
answer the question “Why Pastoral?”— 
if anybody should ask you? I thought not. 
At least you know what a Tonic Pedal is 
—the persistent sounding of a keynote 
against other chords than its own, an ef- 
fect of which particular composers, notably 
Gounod and Grieg, have been very fond. 
If you have ever heard that delectable in- 
strument, the bagpipe, you cannot fail to 
realize the effect I mean. The bagpipe 
was, in former days, supposed to be the in- 
strument most affected by peasants, and 
the most asso¢iated with rustic, or pas- 
toral music. So music of this kind, espe- 
cially with alternating tonic and dominant 
harmony 


Gounod, “Mirelle” 


Ex. 8 


is said to possess a rustic, or pastoral 
character, a color which can be heightened 
or lessened, naturally, by the manner in 
which the composer lays it on. Although 
the rustic character is pretty obvious all 
through this Sonata, Beethoven did not 
give it any name; this was done by Liszt 
who edited an early edition and felt that 
the attention of players needed stimulating. 

I don’t know whether you are a good 
enough musician to notice the fact that 
about this time Beethoven’s style was dis- 
tinctly changing. He had felt the danger 
of getting into a groove and had tried 
timid experiments with the number and 
character of movements in his works; 
but these did not take him far enough. The 
present may be considered as the last of 
the “conventional” Sonatas, and he 
cloaked its conventionality in a gatb of 
picturesqueness. Perhaps he did not like 
to direct attention too pointedly to his in- 
tentions, and so refrained from putting the 
obvious title to his work. 

The suitable placidity and monotony are 
conveyed well by the gentle droop of the 
opening subject which, you will notice, is 
unusual in its rhythm. 


Ex.9 ‘ ‘ 4 2 3 
rae eee ee Stee 
F Ria a 


“Dark shadows of the tender chestnuts 
woo our wearied limbs.” 

It divides up into two uneven portions, 
which are used in the development as two 
separate ideas. The six measures and four 
measures, being repeated, are followed by 
a continuation phrase of eight measures, 
which on being repeated become eleven. 
And so it goes on, three and four-measure 
phrases, or six and eight-measure periods 
weaving together with an unaffected free- 
dom which gives a quite novel sense of 
continuity. At 76 take care to keep the 


Library. 
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double accompaniment in eight notes light 
in both hands. Also, the right hand scale- 
figure (103). The Codetta subject. (134) 
needs a slight accent on the first of each 
measure in the left hand, to point out the 
syncopation in the right hand which is so 
long continued that otherwise you may go 
astray in your time. 


One would hardly want to observe the re- 
peat of the first part of this movement; it 
is too uniform in character, and the ma- 
terials are abundantly dealt with in the re- 
maining sections. 

That Beethoven bore the unexpressed title 
in mind seems to me evident by the char- 
acter of the development, which is made 
up almost entirely of patterns derived 
from the principal subject, an unusual pro- 
ceeding on his part; for, if you will recall 
any of the previous Sonatas, you will find 
that he prefers to toy with subordinate 
material. Here, as in the Pastoral Sym- 
phony, he obtains a desired monotonous 
character by harping on one rhythmical 
figure for an exaggeratéd period. The 
figure of measure 9 is in fact repeated 
33 times without interruption, after the 
phrase of which it forms part has already 
been dealt with ten times. The course of 
the music is so clear as to need little ex- 
planation. The modulations culminate in 
a pedal point on F# for no less than 38 
measures and a pause. By a favorite de- 
vice the composer affects to have lost his 
way and gives us four measures of the 
second subject in B major. He finds that 
won't do and tries again in B minor. That 
is more like it, and a touch of dominant 
seventh on A achieves the desired purpose 
of leading him back to the beginning. 
The recapitulation follows the usual course, 
without alteration. The Coda is the same 
tonic pedal as the opening, with the sub- 
ject crescendo and diminuendo, with the 
most delicate Cadence possible. 


The Pastoral Spirit 

HE SLOW movement maintains the 

pastoral character in a way of its own. 
It consists of a four-measure tune in D 
minor, with a very similar four-measure 
modulating to the dominant. The repeti- 
tion of these eight measures does not add 
te the interest and is better omitted. Eight 
more measures, made out of repetitions of 
theme two, form a middle part, the needful 
contrast being obtained by clever harmony, 
and then the first strain comes over again, 
with the melody in octaves and expanded 
from four to six measures. This second 
part is also marked to be repeated, but 
this repeat also may well be spared, as we 
are going to have it all over again present- 
ly. 

The key now changes to the tonic ma- 
jor and a section corresponding to the 
Trio of a Minuet follows. That is to say, 
it is a small compact movement complete 
in itself with first portion of eight meas- 
ures going from D to A, and a second por- 
tion of similar length getting back again. 
Each of these portions is meant to be re- 
peated, as a matter of course, but here I 
quite sympathize with the musical amateur 
who omits all repeats that are not written 
out in full, though I cannot approve his 
motive. 

Well, after the Trio comes a part which 
he (the amateur) does not know how to 
abbreviate, and I shall not enlighten him, 
though I should like to. The original eight 
measures are played once more and then 
repeated in the form of a florid variation. 
Tien the same with the second part, which, 
I am bound te say, hangs on hand terribly 
unless played with the utmost ease and 
grace. The accempanying broken octaves 


need to be kept much in the background or 
else they sound clumsy and bare. Then 
comes a Coda which lingers over the sub- 
ject and gives us a final reminder of the 
Trio, dying out at last in an exhausted way 
with a very sketchy cadence. By a curious 
fatality I have nearly always heard this 
moyement attempted by unmusical pupils 
who have been unable to bring out the 
real beauties of it. Such people’s chiet 
merit is their omission of all repeats. They 
would do better still to omit the remainder. 


The Scherzo 

HIRD moyvement—Scherzo. A dainty 

little trifle, this suggestive of a co- 
quettish Pae de Dewr in a pastoral ballet. 
I should like to have this used in such a 
way upon the stage, illustrated by two 
dancers dressed as shepherd and shepherd- 
ess dla Watteaue. A very quaint effect 
is produced by the treatment of the little 
theme in the Trio. It is identical in the 
first and the second parts, save that the 
cadences aré exchanged, the first ending 
on B, and then D; the second having D 
and then B—each repeated, to make sure 
you catch it. So the repeat marked by 
dotted double-bars must on no. account 
be omitted. It is very short. But con- 
trariwise, I think Beethoven should have 
indicated that on returning to the Scherso 
measures 17-32 had better be omitted. It 
would keep the piece in better shape. But 
doubtless he thought it did not matter in 
so tiny a piece. People were much more 
tolerant of lengthiness in his day than they 
are now. How prettily this movement 
would come out on the orchestra! 

Rondo. Allegro, ma non troppo. The 
simplicity with which this movement opens 
tempts the player to take it too fast, but 
this quite spoils the accent of the trans- 
ition subject at 17, which is 


we 


The second subject, or episode, which fol- 
lows also needs a restrained speed. It is 
a little imitative phrase for three voices, 
suggesting a pastoral part-song. Each 
voice entering an octave below the last 
becomes for the time the principal. 

The octaves at 49 and 50 are weighty 
and important. Do not make them too 
short. In the measures 9-11 and (12-14 
and now again in 60-62 and 64-66, Bee- 
thoven has marked a —= =—., with rather 
indefinite intention. Sometimes it seems 
that he wishes to stress the third eighth- 
note of the measure, and sometimes the 
fourth. But either is hardly practicable. 
IT have never heard anybody attempt to 
play. these measures with any other than 
the natural emphasis, viz: 


The stress must come on the first, and the 
high A each time is like a harmonic on 
the fiddle; it can be only light and soft. 
For the central episode of the Rondo a 
novel idea occurs to him, After a join- 
ing passage of eleven measures ingeni- 
ously founded on the leading bass figure, 
we find a new subject in three-part count- 
er-point and hovering between the keys 
of Gand D. This is cunningly made, to 
lie mostly in the upper octaves of the 
piano to afford a rest from the “pastoral 
bass” of the early part. It also affords 
a very effective bass entry at 95, quite an 
orchestral climax, leading up to the domi- 
nant on which a half-close of thirteen 
measures and a pause is made. Now 
comes the recapitulation with the usual 
manipulation of the joining-up passage 


to make it lead to the dominant of D, 
instead of the dominant A. Second subject 
accordingly comes in D and all goes accord- 
ing to plan. The two unisons, 166, 167, cor- 
responding with those at 49, 50 invite yet 
another return of the principal subject in 
G. But this might be tiresome, so he 
turns the interest over to the bass which 
can do with a little more attention; so, 
after six measures in G, it clambers up, 
with the aid of a few chromatic steps, to 
the A again and gives us ten measures 
of dominant harmony and a pause, to indi- 
cate the advent of a final section. 

This, when it comes, turns out to be 
our recent friend over again—the bass of 
the Rondo theme—now proclaiming him- 
self “king of the castle.’ The composer, 
most unwisely, has marked dots on the 
heads of all the bass notes, by way of 
emphasis. The very last thing he desires 
is that they should be staccato, Yet how 
often does one hear it played in a manner 
suggestive of a boy’s first effort at walk- 
ing on stilts! Play that bass part of the 
“Piu allegro” with two hands, to catch the 
music of it. Call the first two measures 
A and the second two measures B. Then 
notice that we have y, 

ee: 


. % B43. VB. 
the fractional numbers being the skips. 
from A to D. Meanwhile the righi-hand 
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THE ETUDE 
part is strictly accompaniment, and wants 
to be played fluently and unobtrusively. 
In the first five groups you will find it 
most comfortable to turn the thumb under 
on to the fourth sixteenth-note, even when 
this happens to be F#. The last note of; 
200 had better be played with 3 and twist 
4 under for the E. Also use the thumb 
for the last note of 204 and 205. This 
right-hand part, from being quite sub- 
ordinate, must get more important as they 
constantly repeated bass gets dull until by 
about 205 it becomes the principal part 
once more and the bass only a bass. Un- 
less you attend carefully to these points 
the whole Coda will sound like a very dull 
finger-exercise, and Finis coronat opus, ort 
All's well that ends well. ae 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON” ik: 
CORDER’S ARTICLE 

1. What mistakes were made in the nota- 
tion of the first movement of the “Moon- 
light Sonata?” 

2. What peculiar “liking” did Beethoven 
indulge in the “Finale” of this work? © 

3. What is the real meaning, or content, 
of this sonata? 

4. How does it rank in popularity among 
his works for the piano? 

5. What is meant by the “pastoral” qual- 
ity, and by what means is it obtained? 

6. Who named Sonata Op. 28 the “Pas- 
toral Sonata’? 


Encourage Expression 


By Roy Lee Harmon 


FINISHED musicians, especially teachers, 
should ever encourage young students who 
feel the urge to compose an original bit 
of music. When a youngster comes for 
help in harmonizing or arranging his tune, 
even though it is worthless, the teacher 
should never discourage him, A sly bit 
of ridicule, much destructive criticism, or 
just a scant careless examination of his 
work, may put out the fires of genius be- 
fore they have well started. 

A child-musician is sensitive, and a little 
discouragement from ‘one whom he knows 


to be his superior in music may cause the 
“inferiority complex,” about which we hear 
so much, to come to the fore, with the 
result that the child will never have courage 
to try to express himself in music again. 

Of course thousands of these little tid- 
bits which budding musicians write are ab- 
solutely worthless; but if, by lending a 
helping hand to a thousand, one real genius’ 
is discovered, then your time will have been 
well spent. ; 

It is well for teachers to encourage their 
pupils to express themselves. 


Distinguishing Between Whole and Half Rests © 


By Louis Yazbeck 


x 


Durine my teaching experience I have 
found that the majority of pupils are con- 
fused in regard to the whole and _ half 
rests. This ‘confusion is brought about by 
the similarity of the two, both having the 
forms of little blocks, one above, the other 
below the line. 

In teaching this in my studio I have 
worked out the following plan: 

First ask the child which is heavier, a 
whole or a half apple -(an apple is taken 
for the illustration since it is familiar to 
all). The answer, of course, is the whole. 


They will also say that two halves make a 
whole. Next tell them that anything heavy 
will always sink into water, while some- 
thing light will float on top. 

After this is fully understood, explain 
further that the whole rest was so heavy 
it fell through the line and is usually lo- 
cated under the fourth, while the half rest 
was not quite so heavy and stayed on top 
of the line (usually the third). Pupils 
have no trouble in comprehending and re- 
membering this explanation. 


Scale Contests 


By Lee Greene Gulley 


One of the most trying problems of a 
piano teacher is getting small pupils to prac- 
tice scales which are apt to seem monoto- 
nous: to children. The following plan for 
making scale work interesting will prove 
helpful in this case: 

During the lesson period let the teacher 
watch very closely the manner in which 
the child plays his scale. At the end of 
the first trial let her make corrections and 
give the pupil another trial. If the scale 
reaches the standard set he receives a small 
card which has printed on it, “Roll of 
Honor,” a place for his name and the date 
he receives it. The teacher keeps a rec- 
ord of it. At the end of June, when 


all the pupils play in the closing recital, the 
one that has earned the greatest number 
of cards receives a gold medal. 

The plan works well and the pupils 
progress rapidly in scales. One of the 
writer’s pupils formerly never practiced 
her scales. When she was told at her les- 
son to play her scale, she would ask, 
“Which is it?’ The first week after the 
contest was started she came with her scale 
perfect! 

The standards are high and are some- 
times difficult to attain fer these who are 
net used to putting time and werk on their 
scales. However, by this plan, scales be- 
come a part of the pupils’ daily lives, 
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\ROUGET de L’ISLE 


‘Facsimile of the Medal Struch by the French 
Government, in the Collection of the 
Editor of The Etude. 


HE CUSTOM of commemorating 
some great political or social up- 
heaval in a song is a very old one, 
though still in use today. But although such 


» songs have embodied descriptions of events 


or reflected the spirit aroused by an event, 
there have been notable exceptions when, 
for no apparent reason, a song has been 
taken up by the millions and become na- 
tionalized without obvious birthright. It 
has even remained identified with a par- 
ticular period, personage or occurrence 
long after these have passed away. When 
La Marseillaise was launched upon. the 
world, it was intended as a fiery, revolu- 
tionary appeal to the masses to unite in 
hurling monarchs (then held to be tyrants) 
and aristocrats generally (then held to be 
villains) from their ‘traditional fastnesses, 
to. put an end to their wicked practices, 
and to establish republicanism. Rouget de 
L’Isle, when he composed the words and 
tune, could not have foreseen that in after 
years, when his country had changed from 
monarchy to republic, his song would be 
adopted as the “national anthem” of an 
entire people, prepared to face death with 
its strain on their lips or to exult with it 
in moments of national victory. Yet such 
has been its fate. 

When I was a child living in Munich, 
there was a serious disagreement between 
the Germans and the French. (There 
always had been some, and there ever will 
be between two such antagonistic nations.) 


_ The usually peaceful, fat, lager-drinking 


citizens and the swaggering students in 
their distinctive caps, with their provok- 
ingly offensive manners, joined their voices 
in shouting, “Sie sollen ihn nicht haben, 
den schonen Deutschen Rhein” (They shall 
not have him, the lovely German Rhine). 
It was the patriotic war cry of a nation 
called forth by the circumstance of the 
moment. 

At a not very distant date from that, 
another patriotic song was born and widely 
adopted in central Europe. Noch ist Polen 
nicht verloren was its burden (Not yet is 
Poland lost). Poland had been, and re- 
mained for close upon a century, the weak- 
est spot and disturbing center in European 
politics by reason of having been forcibly 
cut up into a slice for Prussia, a slice for 
Austria, a slice for Russia and little mor- 
sels for ‘its own people. Thousands of 
patriotic Poles languished in prisons; other 
thousands went into voluntary or compul- 
sory exile, where they met with a good 
deal of romantic but not much practical 
sympathy. The Russian and German 
languages were ruthlessly imposed upon a 
stricken people with the object of extermi- 
nating their nationality. But neither 
bribes nor threats succeeded in subduing 
Polish patriotism or crushing the hope of 
ultimate freedom in a Polish heart. 


Poland, the Musical 
OLAND HAS remained true to her 
traditional love of all the arts, in mu- 
sic especially, producing creative and ex- 
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Patriotism in Music 


By FRANCESCO BERGER, Hon. R. A. M., F.G. S. M. 


ecutive artists who have carried her fame 
into every civilized country. Has she not 
honored herself and honored the arts as 
no other nation had ever done before, by 
electing her first president, Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, from the ranks of music! 

When, in the “fifties” of last century, 
the allied powers (France, England, Italy 
and ultimately Germany) agreed to fight 
the Russians and France led the way, none 
of the other nations had a representative 
patriotic tune ready for the occasion. But 
the French, ever an imaginative and re- 
sourceful people, promptly produced Mou- 
rir pour la Patrie and, as the war was car- 
ried into Asia, Partant pour la Syrie, 
which represents the farewell of a French 
soldier to his sweetheart on his departure 
to the East. Both became recognized pa- 
triotic songs of that nation and admirably 
served their purpose. 

An English counterpart, though oddly 
enough also on a French subject, was pro- 
duced in England in a song entitled Jean- 
ette and Jeanot, of which the opening lines 
ran: 

You are going far away, far away from 
poor Jeanctte. 

There ts no one left to love me now, and 
you, too, may forget. 

But my heart will be with you, whereso- 
ever you may go; 

Can you look me in the face and say the 
same, Jeanot? 


It obtained great popularity at the time 
by reason of its sweet simplicity and direct 
humanity, as probably something less ob- 
vious and more elaborate would not have 
done. After all, why should not a simple 
thing be called “classical” if it is the best of 
its class and perfectly meets the purpose 
for which it is designed? The story of 
“Cinderella” is as “classical” in its way as 
Milton’s “Paradise Lost’ and MHaydn’s 
Gipsy Rondo as much so as Beethoven's 
C Minor Symphony. 

After the Crimean war Europe enjoyed 
a period of peace until the Franco-German 
war broke out. The French had their old 
favorite, La Marseillaise, ready, but the 
Germans invented new ones and adopted 
Die Wacht am Rheim and Deutschland 
tiber Alles as their national songs. Neither 
of these is likely to retain permanent ac- 
ceptance, so a Strauss or Wagner of the 


future may find his opportunity awaiting 

him. Let us hope his song may be patri- 

otic without being aggressive. 
“Tipperary’s’’ Appeal 

N THE recent big war, Tipperary wasa 

patriotic outburst probably unequaled in 
English history. 
stance of sudden popularity not to 
accounted for by musical or literary ex- 
cellence, yet there it JS, as the hen thought 
when. she laid her egg on the parson’s 
Bible. 

When Italy fought for her liberation 
from the yoke of foreigners and secured 
national unity for her people, she had a 
formidable helpmate in the Garibaldi 
Hymn. Though it is called a hymn, it is 
in reality a stirring march set to inspiring 
words, full of patriotic spirit, burning 
with hatred of the foreign oppressor, and 
both in tune and sentiment thoroughly na- 
tional. For no other people than the Ital- 
ian would have used such unmistakable 
language as is conveyed in the refrain, 
“Va fuort d'Italia, va fuori stranier” (Get 
thee out of Italy, get out, you stranger!) 
The time is tonal, no chromatics; well- 
defined rhythm, little or no modulation, 
within small compass, and absolutely me- 
lodious. 

But it has not always been a song or 
music with text of any kind that has be- 
come the vehicle of patriotic enthusiasm. 
A remarkable instance of a march with- 
out words becoming national occurred in 
1848 when the then tottering Austrian 
Empire was held together for a while by 
the crushing victories over her revolted 
provinces (Lombardy, Bohemia, Hungary 


It furnishes a notable in- 
be 


and Poland) achieved by the generals 
Radetzky, Haynau, Windischgratz and 
Wimpfen. In those days the elder Strauss 


composed a march to commemorate these 
events. He named it The Radetsky March 
and its bright tunefulness and martial 
swing secured immediate popular accep- 
tance. Probably no military march ever 
written attained such universal success as 
this, for it made its way promptly into 
every country that possessed military 
bands and has remained a favorite with 
many to this day. 

Those Austrian generals, in the troubled 
years 1847-48, in their zeal to support the 


LA MARSEILLAISE 
From the Famous Idealized Painting by Gustave Dore 


dynasty of the Hapsburgs (which meant 
loaves, fishes and decorations for them) 
resorted to barbarous, unsoldier-like meth- 
ods for stamping out what was then a 
widespread epidemic of revolution. One 
of them, Haynau, is credited with having 
ordered the flogging of women suspected 
of harboring revolutionary spirits. So cur- 
rent was this charge of brutal conduct 
that when, many later, he visited 
England and was taken sightseeing to the 
brewery of Barclay Perkins, the stalwart 
workmen of that establishment laid vio- 
lent hands on him, immersed him in a large 
vat of XXX, leaving him to be rescued 
from a beery death by some of their fel- 
lows. The British laborer, when his 
righteous feelings are aroused, can be more 
just than merciful. 


years 


The Chopin Myth 

HILE FULLY recognizing the impor- 

tant part which patriotism or nation- 
ality can play in the production of some 
types of music, we must guard against 
accepting it as the mainspring of all cre- 
ation. The widespread assumption, for in- 
stance, that Chopin’s music is what we 
know it to be because of its latent Polish 
patriotism, is empty talk. Chopin was not 
a political exile. He lived in Paris because 
it suited him to do so. In that elegant, 
artistic and cultured city he was the 
“spoiled child” of fashionable society, pet- 
ted by women of all classes and able by 
playing and teaching to earn very much 
more than he could have earned in his 
native country. 

But not the slightest vestige of patriotic 
suffering do I find in his works. To me, 
they sound as much Swiss or Italian or 
Irish as Polish. Every musician acknowl- 
edges that no other composer of pianoforte 


music can touch him in his many and 
varied excellencies. His music is as mon- 
umental as that of Bach or Beethoven, 
with the additional merit of being 
supremely pianistic. But beyond that, all 
the romantic foolishness that has been 
“read into it” is pure invention. If he 


could himself have known of it, he would 
have exclaimed, “Save me from my 
friends.” 

Nonsensical opinions -have likewise been 
lavished upon Pachmann’s performance 
of Chopin. In common with thousands I 
admire his playing immensely. But when 
I am told that it is so fine because “he, 
too, is a Pole,’ my common sense revolts 
at the absurdity of the explanation. I 
have heard him play Mendelssohn, Weber, 
Henselt, Heller, Raff and Schumann 
most beautifully—and he is not a native 
of half-a-dozen countries. As Chopin’s 
genius was so comipelling that it quick- 
ened and sweetened even such dry and 
emotion-proof players as von Bilow and 
Saint Saéns, it is not surprising that Pach- 
mann should be keenly alive to the beau- 
ties of the text, and, by his exceptional 
artistry, be enabled to render it as he feels 
it. But to account for his performance on 
the score of nationality is absurd. 


Nationalism in Grieg’s Music 
RIEG’S MUSIC is imbedded in 
Scandinavianism that without this 

firm and obvious grip it would crumble 
into mere fragments. His themes are 
mostly mere phrases, his phrases mere 
groups; and there is little, if any, sustained 
melody or development of material. But 
there is an agreeable flavor (if taken in 
small doses) in his decidedly Northern 
harmonization. A taste of it is piquant 
enough as an hors d’oeuvre, but a dish of 
it is a poor substitute for a square meal. 


so 
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Weber died in 1826 and was interred in 
London. 1844 his remains 
were removed to Dresden for final rest in 
his family’s veult, Wagner delivered a 
funeral ovation in his usual grandiloquent 
manner, that is, plenty of high-sounding 
epithets and a modicum of fact. Wag- 
net’s verbosity on this occasion is not sur- 
prising, but when it carried him to the 
length of asserting that Weber was toler- 
ated in France, was admired in England, 
but could only be duly appreciated in Ger- 
many, because he was German, we are 
forced to conclude that he was either de- 
liberately inventing for the sake of effect 
or was ignorant of the truth. 

For in England no composer has been 
more prized than Weber, none more fre- 
quently played and sung. For several gen- 
erations his operatic overtures have been 
the Alpha and Omega in the program of 
the “Philharmonic,’ and until quite re- 
cently (certainly long after Wagner’s un- 
wise speech) no soprano vocalist who as- 
pired to fame ever abstained from pub- 
licly singing either Softly Sighs, from 
“Der Freischutz,” or Ocean, Thou Mighty 
Monster, from “Oberon.” With the soli- 
tary exception of Mendelssohn’s Concerto 
in C-Minor no composition for piano with 
orchestra has been so frequently performed 
here as Weber’s Concertstiick. While 
his Invitation a la Valse has been for a 
century, and remains today, one of the 
piano solos attempted by every British 
school girl. There is little doubt that much 
the same popularity has attended Weber’s 
music in America. 


But when in 


Two Fables for Critics 


HAT WEBER’S music is so ex- 

tremely German that it can be duly 
appreciated only by the Germans; that the 
works of any great creative artist can be 
adequately understood only by the nation 
to which he happens to belong—these are 
mere fables and should be taken as such. 
Shakespeare, the Englishman, is fully ap- 
preciated in Germany; Dickens, the En- 
glishman, is admired in France; Bee- 
thoven and Handel, both Germans, are be- 
loved in England and America: True 
genius appeals to all peoples alike. 

When we listen to a Shakespearean play 
we do not care whether he was an English- 
man, a Turk or a Scotchman. When we 
hear a Beethoven symphony, it never oc- 
curs to us that he was a German, nor does 
“Don Giovanni” suggest any German trace 
though composed by Mozart. Dante is a 
universal poet. That which is best in Ten- 
nyson is least typically English; the best 
in Longfellow is not exclusively American. 
Goethe’s “Faust” would have been “Faust” 
had Goethe been a Welshman; Wagner’s 
best moments are those when he is least 
German. The accident of nationality is not 
what stamps a composition as a great 
work. 

It is one of Music’s privileges that she 
may arouse different men in different 
ways. But, when at her strongest, she 
compels all to feel love, patriotism, sweet 
remembrance of the past and roseate pros- 
pects for the future. She stirs equally in 
all men’s breasts, whether savage or cul- 
tured, rich or poor, European or Hotten- 
tot. But the greatest of her achievements 
she has hot yet consummated. That will 
come when she unites all mankind into 
one common bond‘ of fraternity, mutual 
concession and usefully employed peace. 
When that millenium arrives patriotism 
will no longer be called for—nationality 
will have been superseded by brotherly 
love of all humanity. 


Self-Help Questions on Mr. Berger’s Article 
1. For what period was “La Marseil- 
laise” composed? 
2. Why may “Jeanette and Jeanot” be 
called a classic? 


3. Why is the “Garibaldi Hymn” typi- 
cally Italian? 

4. What arguments may be advanced 
to prove Chopin’s music non-nationalistic? 

5. Why is Grieg called a nationalistic 
composer? 


The Adult Beginner 


By Eutoka Hellier Nickelsen 


TuosE who, during their childhood, did 
not have an opportunity to study music 
should: 

1. Have the courage to make a start. 

2. Select a competent, patient instructor. 

3. Have faith in your instructor’s ability. 

4. Have confidence that she is interested 

in your progress. 

5. Be content to begin with simple melo- 

dies. 

. Be untiring in your efforts. 

. Relax as much as possible. 

. Keep the hands in a good condition. 

Note: Massage with creams and 

lotions; the adult hand is not as 
pliable as that of a child. 

9. Take as much private work in theory 
as is possible as class work is some- 
times a strain on the nerves. 

10. Be thoroughly rested before going to 
the studio for a lesson. 


Only One Chance 


By Ralph Kent Buckland 


on 


WHat -a common thing it is for the 
piano student, in practicing, to let his mind 
wander from the work in hand.. If there 
is a flaw in the scale being reviewed, what 
of it! It can be done over again. Plenty 
of time. How much of solace carries the 
quotation, “If at first you don’t suc- 
ceed—.” If arpeggios jar with notes not 
belonging, what of it! There’s another 
day coming, 

All well and good. It takes time to 
reach the heights and there will be inev- 
itable slips and falls on the way. But 
when it is a question of lack of concen- 
tration, of mind wandering, of enjoyment 
in advance of good times yet to be—that 
is a quite different matter! 

Almost all students are working with 
the object in view of some time or other 
appearing in public, even though it be 
nothing more than playing occasionally at 
small social gatherings. When a student 
plays he is going to have just the ona 
chance to present his selection in the best 
possible style, and with most meaning in- 
terpretation. He is not going to be able 
to say, as at home, “Oh, my! I got that 
wrong! My fool mind’s wool gathering 
again.” 

Make the practice period of one hun- 
dred per cent. value. Let everything that 
is done be done as though the judgment 
of an audience were hanging in the bal- 
ance. It is a real help to imagine the 
portraits in the room, or any of the pho- 
tos as living people keenly interested in 
all that is taking place—and not charita- 
bly inclined. Play the scales, the arpeg- 
gios, the chords, and the octaves, the 
thirds and the sixths, if you have got 
that far, without error at the first attack. 
These are your tools in trade, and must 
be kept always sharp. Play your memor- 
ized pieces with like accuracy. 

Errors will at all times be made, but 
let them occur only in new work not yet 
mastered, and because of the intricacy of 
the score, not because the mind is trying 
to have a good time on the side, 


“There will be no farewell tour so far 
as I am concerned. The moment I realise 
that I am no longer making any progress 
in music, I shall stop playing.”—Pavrr- 
EWSKI. 


Some Other Values 


By Nannie Clayton 


A most interesting article in Tue Erune, 
“What is Music?” by Prof. F. Corder, of 
the Royal Academy of Music, of London, 
should have provoked its readers to some 
serious thinking. 

In discussing “Does Music Prove an Aid 
in All Branches of Endeavor?” he says: 
“No; a real musician may be of good, even 
transcendent ability in his own line, but 
I have never noticed that therefore he 
is clever enough to come in out of the rain; 
and, further, I have never been able to trace 
any connection between his powers in music 
and his powers in any other department 
whatever.” 

Does music proye an aid in all branches 
of endeavor? Aside from the esthetic 
value, there is of necessity, a most practi- 
cal value capable of application to all kinds 
of work. 


The employer of labor is seeking traimed- 


hands and minds. Skilled labor will 
always take precedence over unskilled, in 
every worth while work. How does this 
platitude apply to the study of music—to 
the piano, for example? 

Send a pupil to his daily practice of 
thirty to sixty minutes, or double that time; 
and he will learn only that upon which he 
has worked thoughtfully—whether it be a 
phrase, a movement, or pages. The more 
definitely he. thinks key, counts time, 
analyzes movement; the more intently he 
listens to phrases and tone; the more 
thoroughly he concentrates—be it a tech- 
nical exercise or the work of a master com- 
poser; just that much quicker will he mas- 
ter the study—presupposing that he already 
has acquired the necessary technic to over- 
come all its difficulties. 

What is the necessary technic? The 
ability to co-ordinate hand and mind fully, 
to know what he is trying to play, and how 
to play it; to play notes, rests, staccatos, 
legatos, accents, and all other items of 
notation with Facers brains, eyes, ears, yes, 
and feet, as the pedal study of to-day 
demands. Even this is not enough for an 
artist. The imagination, must be trained to 
visualize the thoughts of the composer ; 
memory must be absolutely true; till the 
soul of the composition speaks through 
the fingers of the interpreter. 

Such an artist is Paderewski. Will any 
thoughtful person doubt he was infinitely 
better prepared to answer the call of his 
country in her extremity, because his mind 
had been trained to concentrate on difficult 
problems, to think them through, and exe- 
cute them? 

The student of short-hand will find the 
training to play one phrase while seeing 
the one ahead one of his most valuable 
assets. The typist simply adapts his study 
of keys to a small instrument. “Yes,” said 
a teacher to her pupil, “I knew you played 
the piano from the way you took hold, 
the attention you gave to details, and your 
finished work.” 

Pedal study—using both feet at will, as 
needed—makes using auto-brakes or. shift- 
ing gear easy and safe; as does self-control 
under excitement (acquired by playing for 
friends or before the public), quick action 
in emergencies, poise and self-reliance. 

What about the trained ear that hears 
little differences of tone? More than one 
flyer’s life has been saved this way; and it 
is especially useful to anyone handling 
machinery of any kind. 

Our colleges and universities give years 
of study of dead languages and higher 
mathematics to students who never expect 
to make use of them later, just to train 
the mind. 

We musicians have been slow to empha- 
size the training values of the study of 
music in its different branches, theoretical 
and interpretative. 


To be able to concentrate, to eine Richy 
and definitely, to put these thoughts into — 
action at once; such ability is greatly to be — 
desired for all who would succeed in life, 

Yes, the study of music will give this 
training, in large measure, to-mind and 
hand. It will prove an mas in all: branches y 
of endeavor. 


Banish Monotony! — 


ta 


By Varnum Tefft ” 
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A PIANO wire vibrates under the impulse 
of the blow as it is struck by the hammer, 4 
and it always gives off exactly the same — 
quality of tone so far as timbre is con- | 
cerned. The only possible variation in the | 
tone is in its intensity, or its degree of 
softness or loudness. So far as tone is 
concerned it makes absolutely no differ-_ 
ence whether the key is depressed by a 
book falling off the music desk, or by a 
very careful thrust from a well padded. 
finger, with all due attention to relaasaeah 
of arm, wrist and shoulder 

If the player confines himself to one tone 
at a time and keeps each detached, the 
keenest critic cannot tell one method of 
attack from another. The very nature of 
the piano action makes this inevitable, since 
the only variation possible in the way the — 
hammer strikes the string is in the force - 
of its approach. All possible maneuver- + 
ings of fingers, wist, arm or shoulder can- 
not change by one iota the final result. 

From what, then, does the difference ~ 
arise? Primarily from two causes: the 
time of release and variation in the amount 
of force employed. In respect to the first 
of these two causes, it is this timing of 
the release of the notes that produces the 
various tonal effects. In a true clinging 
legato the tones must overlap by a very 
slight margin. Here the famous pressure 
touch comes in. If a constant pressure | 
is applied to the keys from the arm this 
slight overlapping of the tones obviously 
cannot be avoided, since the pressure from 
the arm requires a constant support, and 
one finger cannot be released until its 
successor assumes the burden. But a little 
experimentation will convince anyone that 
it is really the proper timing of the up- 
stroke rather than the method of attack 
that produces the effect desired. 

To produce the lighter and more nearly 
perfect legato. the tones must just touch 
edges, as it were, the old tone ceasing at 
the exact instant the new one begins. To 
produce this quality weight must not be 
applied, since the slightest overlapping de-~ 
stroys the clarity characteristic of the touch. 
Again it is the exact timing of. the re- 
lease and not the lack of pressure that 
brings the desired result. 

Similarly, in the case of staccato, the 
evenness and precision with which the notes 
are attacked and released are the chief 
factors governing the beauty of the result. 
The disagreeable quality in many of the 
staccato passages one hears is due to un- 
evenness in attack and release, augmented 
often by the use of too much force, — 

The second great- factor in*the produc- 
tion of tonal beauty lies in a constant 
variation in the amount of force given to 
the several melodic lines. The voicing of 
inner harmonies in successive chords is 
the supreme refinement of this quality. 
The player should never execute two suc- 
cessive notes with the same degree of 
force. He should make every voice pro- 
ceed to or recede from the point of great- 
est interest in its respective phrase. Of 
course to keep all these things in mind re- — 
quires constant thought and concentration, 
but much thought, even more than much 
practice, is the fertile soil from which 
grows the beautiful flower of artistic per- 4 
formance, 2 


OMMON SENSE in piano study and 
; practice consists in doing that which 
+ insures practical results. Sound 
judgment is required, based upon knowl- 
edge and experience and the ordinary 
capacity to see and take things in their 
proper light. 

_ This clear thinking points to two truths: 
1. The object of study is to become 
acquainted with the intentions of the com- 
poser as revealed in all of the indications 
of the text. 

2, The object of practice is to indulge 
in such intelligent repetitions that playing 
and interpreting become second nature. 

To be distinctive, technical equipment 
must be founded upon tone-production— 
tonal charm and beauty, “hand-made,” if 
you please. Technic pursued as an end 
rather than a means can result only in 
ynechanical facility and dexterity. This 
is the goal of the reproducing machines, 
and is unworthy to be pursued by intelli- 
gent human beings. Tobias Matthay has 
written a monumental work entitled “The 
Act of Touch” to which all earnest search- 
ers for truth are referred. Here my 
thought shall be summarized by two simple 
statements: Always listen to your own 
playing, and Always try to ascertain 
whether the quality and quantity of sounds 
produced tallies with your wishes and in- 
tentions. 

Closest study of the text as a whole is 
required, as well as of all its parts and 
details. The powers of observation and 
perception must be kept constantly acute 
so that intelligent comparisons may be 
made between intent and execution. Study 
and practice must be so arranged that 
every feature of the playing will event- 
ually develop mastery—in so far as one’s 
powers lie—of every part of a given com- 
position. 


Control and Experimentation 


et TWO most significant words 
in the pianist’s working vocabulary 
are experimentation and control, the means 
and the end. There,are two kinds of con- 
trol possible to the pianist—rhythmic and 
dynamic. Rhythmic control refers to mas- 
tery of varying tonal movements, while 
dynamic control refers to the mastery of 
varying tonal quantities and qualities. In 
achieving mastery in these two aspects the 
following successive steps are found to be 
helpful : 

1. Play over a composition in a tempo 
which can at all times be controlled. 

2. Play without expression, that is, 

a. Without pedals. 

b. Without fluctuations of tempo. 

c. Without fluctuations of dynamics. 
(The reason for this is to focus the entire 
attention upon one single phase of the play- 
ing.) } 

Next, proceed by degrees to: 

3. Play in the indicated tempo, according 
to the metronome marks. Bear in mind, 
however, that. preliminary tempo and 
metronome marks are only general guides 
indicating average rates of speed. No 
composition is ever intended to be played 
in one strict tempo. 

After tempo control has been acquired, 
the next important step is to: 

4. Examine and follow closely: 

a. All indicated fluctuations of move- 

ment. 

b. Accents, regular as well as irregular. 

ec. Holds: \- 

__d. Pedaling. 

This process simply signifies that it is 
iwise to try to do many things unless 
4° 


By SIDNEY SILBER 


and until each step has been taken sepa- 
rately and in order. Meanwhile the student 
should discard all methods of study and 
practice which, after due trial, prove 
ineffective in solving difficulties. 

The mastery of dynamics is necessary 
to produce really musical values. There- 
fore it is not enough to succeed in playing 
scales fluently and at various speeds. The 
proper application and utilization of scale 
and arpeggio work demand also complete 
control of dynamics. 

A composition of average length which 
cannot be mastered in, say, three or four 
weeks is either too difficult or the student 
is not working intelligently. Playing 
“gets stale’ for no other reason than that 
the mental interest has lost its edge because 
the work is pursued mechanically. Com- 
mon sense in piano playing and practice 
consists in remaining mentally and emo- 
tionally alert at all times and superintend- 
ing closely one’s own development. 


Fingerings 

| ea FINGER markings we find one 

of the most fruitful causes of failure, 
particularly in the playing of passages. 
Though the editor of a composition has 
been conscientious in indicating serviceable 
fingering covering the majority of average 
types of hands, he can hardly be expected 
to indicate all cases for special types of 
hands. If the fingering, then, does not 
insure a fair amount of facility and ac- 
curacy after conscientious practice, the stu- 
dent must simply seek a fingering which 
will do so. That fingering is best for 
him which most conveniently brings out 
all details of dynamics and tempo. Pas- 
sages are frequently practiced in a slow 
tempo very satisfactorily, but, when the 
change is made to the faster tempo, they 
are either blurred or fumbled. Inadequate 
fingering is very often to blame for this 
condition. The best way out of this 
difficulty is to try over the passage in the 
required tempo, ascertaining whether it 
can be negotiated with the indicated finger- 
ing. A change of fingering may become 
necessary. In such a case the passage 
should be practiced with the new fingering 
in a slow tempo, exaggerated accents being 
given to enable the student to accustom 
himself to the various “landmarks.” 


Re-arranging the Text 

Nice ALL difficulty in rapid passage- 

work can be traced to inadequate 
or wrong fingering. It is frequently ad- 
visable to re-arrange a passage by distri- 
buting the various note between the hands 
in such groupings as will facilitate ex- 
ecution. The following taken from the 
Paganini-Liszt La Campanella is an excel- 
lent example of such re-arrangement. In 
the original version the passage appears 
as follows: 


Ex.1 


“ThE following re-arrangement greatly 
simplifies the passage and insures a: more 
brilliant rendering :— 


The artistic rendering of arabesques 


presents many difficulties. In most editions 
is found the following excerpt from 
Chopin’s F-Sharp Nocturne, Op. 15, No. 2 
notated as follows: 


Such vague indications usually result 
in haphazard and awkward playing. The 
following rhythmical arrangement insures 
better results: 


| sk Je RD ey US aS Sa Se Jalen HE ee eee ee 
ee ct de 

= 

PSS SSESrersass 


Students are generally very careless in 


the study of embellishments. Good edi- 
tions indicate exact tonal values either in 
foot-notes or by adding lines above the 
measures in question. It is always wise 
to play such measures, or parts of meas- 
ures, without the embellishments in order to 
fix in the mind the “main line” of thematic 
or lyric thought. This line should never be 
disturbed, distorted, or marred in any way. 

An excellent example for the study 
of ‘embellishments of various kinds is 
offered in Bach’s three-voiced Invention 
in E Flat (No. 5 in Schirmer’s Edition). 


Ex. 5 ) 
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Common Sense in Piano Study 


The editor has reproduced the original 
with all abbreviations and signs, In ad- 
dition he very wisely places an explanatory 
line above the respective measures. Since 
there are so many different tonal values 
presented in these embellishments, it is 
well to play the annotations of the added 
lines alone with a metronome set at about 
76 to the sixteenth. Persistent and con- 
scientious practice along this line will soon 
solve all of the problems involved. 

In playing triplets 


Ex.6 Haydn: Andante with Variations 


the first note of each group should be ac- 
cented and yet all three notes be played 
very evenly. Mordents, on the other hand, 
should never be so played. In the follow- 
ing example 


Ex.'7 Chopin: Impromptu, Op. 29 


the mordent should never be played like 
triplets, 


as this mars the melodic line. It should 
be played: 
Ex.9 instead of 


Polyphonic music offers the best op- 
portunity for gaining mastery of many in- 
dividual and independent voice parts. 
Bach’s Inventions and Fugues of “The 
Well Tempered Clavichord” offer abundant 
material of varying degrees of difficulty. 
In studying and practicing these it is best 
to play each voice part through from the 
beginning to the end of each composition. 
Inner voices (in four-voiced fugues for 
example) should be played together as 
well as outer voices. In addition, outer 
voices should be played with inner voices, 
each taken separately. Only in this man- 
ner can students hope to train their ears 
properly to recognize and bring out in- 
dependent voices contrasted with one an- 
other as regards their relative musical 
importance. 


Pedaling 


O’ NO OTHER single phase of piano 
playing is so little intelligent effort 
expended as on pedaling. For one thing, 
most editions are inadequately indicated, 
whole stretches of measures having no 
directions whatever. Where such signs 
do occur they are often self-evident. Edi- 
tors and revisers, however, should not be 
made to bear the entire blame, for in the 
case of pedaling, there are so many good 
possibilities that all types can hardly be 
indicated. The rule, it seems to me, should 
be that, if the editors give any pedal 
marks at all, they should give markings 
that cover the majority of needs. Still, 
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even if every measure or parts of measures 
should be precisely indicated by an added 
line showing the exact duration and release 
of pedals, these signs could not be abso- 
lutely depended on to cover all conditions. 
In general it is erroneous to conclude that, 
since no pedal marks are present, none 
should be used. It is just as wrong, on 
the other hand, to say that all measures 
or all parts of measures should be pedaled. 

Briefly, the volume of tone produced by 
various pianos and various pianists deter- 
mines the kind and amount of pedaling to 
be used. The size of the room and atmos- 


pheric conditions have also a decided 
influence upon tonal conditions. For this, 
as well as for many other reasons, a com- 
position should be played through with- 
out any pedal so that the work which is 
done by means of the keyboard may be 
heard intelligently before the finishing 
touches of pedaling are added. 

The following are a number of common 
sense rules for pedaling: 

1. Constant pedaling (whether sustained 
or renewed) is just as colorless and dry as 
non-pedaling. 

2. Sustained pedalings may be used when 


the lyric portion lies in the uppermost 
registers, but these should occur with less 
frequency when the melody is played in 
the middle register and with still less fre- 
quency, or not at all, when it occurs in the 
lower registers. 

3. Sustained pedaling, renewal or non- 
pedal, depend upon the speed taken. That 
is to say, when passages are played very 
fast, less pedal is permissible than when 
they are taken moderately fast or slowly. 

Your criterion in pedaling, as in all 
playing, should be: 


IT 1S GOOD, IF IT SOUNDS WELL! 


Self-Help Questions on Mr. Silber’s A 

1. What two kinds of control exist 
piano playing? . 

2. Name four steps in achieving both 
kinds. i 

3. What is gained by playing at first 
“without expression?” 

4. What is the danger in confusing mor- 
dants and triplets? 

5. What two conditions determine the 
amount of pedaling to be used? 

6. Give three practical rules as guides 
to the use of the pedals for general 
purposes. 


iia 
in 


1. Q. Tell something about Edward Grieg’s ancestry. 

A. Grieg’s great-grandfather was Alexander Grieg, 
a native of Aberdeen, Scotland, who settled im Bregen, 
Norway, about 1746, He changed the vowels, ei to te, 
of his name to make the pronunciation easier m Norwe- 
gian. His grandson, Alexander Grieg, married Gesine 
Judith Hagerup, and their son was Edward Grieg, the 
great Norwegian coniposer. 

2. Q. Were his parents musical people? 

A. His mother was a fine musician, a good pianist and 
a composer of folk-songs, which are still popular in Nor- 
way. His father was a highly cultured inan, but not 
especially musical. 

3. Q. Where and when was Edward Grieg born? 

A. In Bergen, Norway, June 15, 1843. 

4. Q. Where did Grieg receive his first music lessons? 

A. When Edward was six years old his mother began 
teaching him to play the piano. 

5. Q. What story does Grieg tell about himself as a 
discoverer of harmonies? 

A. He tells how he was filled with joy when as a small 
boy he stretched up his arms to the piano and discovered 
a harmony, first two notes, then a chord of three notes, 
then a full chord of fowr notes, the chord of the mth. 
‘When I found that;’ said Grieg, “my happiness knew 
no bounds. I was about five years old.” 

6. Q. Was Grieg as a boy fond of his school work? 

A. No; Grieg did not like to go to school. He pre- 
ferred to lie on his back and dream as he watched the 
sumer clouds float across the sky. 

7. Q. Tell about his first composition. 

A. When he was twelve or thirteen years old he one 
day brought to school a musical composition instead of 
an essay the teacher required. The composition was 
variations on a familiar melody. The children were ex- 
cited and the teacher made inquiries. “Grieg has a com- 
position,” they said. But the teacher was not pleased, 
and Grieg said, “She took me by the hair until every- 


ALL too often one hears badly played, “muddy-sounding” 
arpeggios. Why should this branch of technic, so com- 
monly used in compositions of all types, be neglected? 

Too many students of music complacently play the 
arpeggios assigned for their lesson up and down the 
piano a few times, and then feel that they have done 
their full duty by them. As a matter of fact, this prac- 
tice contributes nothing to the student’s progress; it is 
simply lost time. 42 

More intelligent and intensive study than this is neces- 
sary. One must approach the problem of smoothly pass- 
ing the thumb in a more direct and concentrated manner, 
for the thumb, that awkward member of the finger 
family, is almost entirely responsible for the unevenly 
played arpeggio. The following exercise is a great help 
to gaining perfect control of arpeggio playing, and to 
acquiring smoothness and speed in the passage of the 
thumb. 


Life Stories of Great Masters 
By Mary M. Schmitz 


Edward Hagerup Grieg 
(1843-1907) 


thing was black before my eyes, telling me to bring my 
German grammar with me next time and leave that 
foolish stuff at home.” 


8. QO. Who persuaded Grieg’s parents to send him to 


Leipzig to the conservatory? 

A. The great Norwegian violinist, Ole Bull, who took 
a great interest in the boy. 

9. Q. With whom did Grieg study at the Leipzig 
Conservatory ? 

A. His teachers were Moscheles, the great pianist; 
Richter, Hauptmann, Reimecke and Plaidy. Grieg 
worked very hard, but his teachers did not appreciate his 
natural talent. When he tried to write the original har- 
monies which filled his soul he was reproved. He worked 
so hard that he had a nervous collapse and a severe lung 
trouble, but graduated with honors from the conservatory. 

10. Q. What Norwegian composer influenced Grieg 
in his art? 

A. Richard Nordraak, who understood Grieg and his 
ideals and encouraged him to found his compositions on 
Norwegian folk music. 

11. Q. Who advised Grieg to make his music less 
Norwegian and more universal? 

A, Niels W. Gade, a Scandinavian composer, who was 
born in Copenhagen, Denmark, in 1817. 

12. Q. Whom did Grieg marry, and was the marriage 
a happy one? 

A. In 1867 Grieg married his cousin Nina Hagerup, 
who was a Dane. It was a very happy union. Madame 
Grieg was a splendid singer and helped her husband. by 
singing his songs in public concerts. 

13. QO. What great Norwegian violinist became the inti- 
mate friend of Grieg? | 

A, Ole Bull, who encouraged Grieg to write music 
made up or founded upon the Norwegian folk music. 
The two traveled together far into the mountains, listen- 
ing to the songs and dances of the peasants, which Grieg 
would incorporate into his muste. 


The Dullard of the Finger Family 


By Alice H. McEneny 


dst Position 


Repeat 4 times. Repeat 4 times. 
SPE Bin 1 


4 8 


2d Position 


Repeat 4 times. 


The exercise is of especial benefit when applied to the 
dominant seventh and diminished seventh chords, because 
of the greater technical demands made upon the thumb 
by these chords and the amount of. facility required in 
playing them in rapid tempo. 


3rd Position 


14, What great Hungarian pianist was very much in- 
terested in Edward Grieg and his music? : 

A. Frang Liszt, who was so very much pleased with the 
“Violin Sonata, Op. 8,’ and the “Piano Sonata, Op. 7,' 
that he wrote a letter praising the young composer. It 
was so eulogistic that the Norwegian government gave 
Grieg a sufficient sum of money to enable him to visit 
Rome again. 


15. Q. For what great dramatic work did Grieg write 
the music? 

A. In 1876 Henrik Ibsen, the Norwegian author, asked 
Grieg to write the music for the drama “Peer Gynt,” 
founded upon an old Norwegian legend. It was a great 
SUCCESS, ; 

16. Q. Did Grieg write much for the piano? 

A. Yes; he had about twenty-six opus numbers for the 
piano. § 

17. Q. Did Grieg write much music for the voice? 

A. Ves; he wrote one hundred and twenty-five songs 
and several choral works which are popular to-day. 

18. Q. Was Grieg a fine piano player? 
A. Yes; Dr. Edward Hanslick, the noted Viennes. 
critic, said of his performances, “His piano playing is 
tender, elegant and entirely individual. He plays like a 
great composer who is thoroughly at home at the piano, 
neither being its tyrant nor its slave; not like a traveling 

virtuoso who also devotes some time to composing.” 

19. Q. Describe Grieg’s personal appearance. 

A. He was rather short. His hair was long, straight, 
and very nearly white at an early age. His eyes were 
bluc. Te had a charming personality; genial, keenly in- 
telligent, simple and cnthusiastic. He was extremely 
modest and lovable and had many friends. 

20. Q. When did Grieg die, and where is he buried?* 

A. In 1907, at Bergen. His death was causéd by 
asthma, from which he had suffered for years, His body 
was cremated and the ashes placed in a grotto in the side 
of a precipice near Troldhaugen, the villa where he h 
lived for many years. . . 


4th Position 
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The exercise is to be practiced hands separately, the 
left hand following the same plan. Fingering above the 
staff is for the right hand; that below is for the left 
hand. : 

If a pupil once forms the habit of working seriously 
on arpeggios in this manner, he has made great progress 
toward the acquiring of a brilliant and sparkling tech- 
nic. After one day’s trial of this exercise a decided im- 
provement in clarity of tone and evenness of finger work 
will be noted; after two weeks of faithful practice a 
remarkable gain in power and velocity will reward both 
teacher and pupil. 


“For song will banish cares.” 
_ —CALPURNIS. 
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The Etude never has had so many instructive, interesting and uniquemanuscripts in store for its readers as will be used in its columns during the 


coming year. The writers of these form an imposing list of the world’s best musical thinkers. Watch for each issue. 
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ight years ago. 


Coney to Carnegie 


An Interview with the Noted Irish-American Tenor 


ALLEN McQUHAE 
In Which He Tells What Determination and Hard Work May Do for the Young Singer 


Editor’s Note 
Allen McQuhae was born at Bray, County Wicklow, Ireland, thirty- 


He is a naturalized American citizen and served in the 
Jnited States Infantry during the War. 


He has been heard over the radio 


y millions in his famous recitals for the “Atwater Kent” hour, for which 
e has sung during many successive months. 

His first lessons were received from the Reverend Father Maurice, of 
ruges, Belgium, who is famous throughout Great Britain as a conductor 


f Cathedral Choirs. 


McQuhae sang as a boy in England, Ireland, France, 
Jelgium and Germany, mostly in Cathedral Services. 


This extraordinary 


xperience proved of great value in later life. 
At the age of fifteen his voice broke, and he decided to become a Civil 
ingineer, receiving his degree of C. E. at the Institute of Science and Art, 


‘outh Kensington, London. 


MT IS FAR from my wish to dis- 

courage anyone who aspires to be 

a success as a singer; but, unless 
ou are well provided with funds and have 
n iron determination and a willingness to 
acrifice almost everything to get a start, 
ty advice is to think a long time before 
ttempting to enter the field. 


“Full of Irish optimism and adaptability, 


determined to ‘buck New York.’ Little 
id I realize that it would mean wander- 
1g around the streets, wondering where 
1e next meal would come from; and little 
id I know that my ‘parlor, bedroom and 
ath’ for over two weeks would be Madi- 
on Square, that open air hotel which 
1ouses’ thousands who are struggling up- 
rard as well as thousands who have been 
ast off in the great battle for success. 
fany, many nights were spent on park 
enches, while I was in New York City. 
t was not so bad, taking it all in all, ex- 
ept when it rained and when an un- 
riendly policeman, a ‘villain in blue with 
rass buttons,’ disturbed one’s slumbers. 
Vhat else could I do, I was in the great 
1etropolis, determined to become a singer. 


The First Job 
FS eames) I got’a job with a firm of 
popular publishers, as a ‘song 
lugger.’ With various changes in the 
ondition of the trade the song plugger 
as more or less disappeared; but, in those 
ays before the war, the song plugger was 
man with a strong, appealing voice, who 
ould go from dance hall to cabaret, to 
pen air moving pictures—any place—and 
ing the ‘numbers’ that the firm was at- 
smpting to plug. Unconsciously a num- 
er of the popular songs reached the pub- 
¢ much more directly than through any 
ther form of advertising. This, then, 
ras my job. At about half-past four, I 
‘ould go down to Coney Island and make 
round of the various dance halls and 
estaurants, starting with Stauches, then 
» the College Inn, Feldman’s, Hender- 
on’s, Luna Park, and Brighton Beach; 
ften singing on Saturdays until one 
clock Sunday morning. These were the 
ood old days before Prohibition and the 
rowds were often very hilarious, some- 
mes joining in the song and sometimes 
ot; depending partly upon the inspira- 
on of John Barleycorn. During the week 
would sing in the open air moving pic- 
ire theatres. My arias were: ‘When I 
ost You,’ ‘You Made Me What I Am 
‘o-day,’ ‘Along Came Ruth,’ ‘Bobbin’ Up 
nd Down,’ and various other classics of 
n pan alley. ‘ 
“I say this with gratitude in my heart 
ecause it was this that enabled me to 
going. Moreover, something gave 
the good sense not to strain my voice 
I do not feel that all of this use dur- 
a p * ie . 


ing my singing injured me in the least. In 
fact it may have fortified me for the big- 
ger things that were to come. Those days 
were rich in human experiences and gave 
me an understanding of human nature in 
the rough, which I could not have gained 
otherwise. The parlor singer with merely a 
studio training, the man who has never suf- 
fered with his fellow men, does not begin 
to know the gamut of human experience. 

“While in Cleveland I had the good for- 
tune to meet a very remarkable altruist and 
impresario who by her good judgment, 
energy, wit and initiative has been, in a 
large measure, responsible for the Cleve- 
land Symphony. I refer to Mrs. Adela 
Prentiss Hughes. She is a fine musician 
and an inspiring mentor. Through her 
careful guidance the transition was made 
from the most trivial music of the day to 
the great world of the art songs. Her 
artist friendship, her enthusiasm for my 
voice and innumerable suggestions and ad- 
vice proved invaluable to me. 


Singing With Orchestra 
| SUPPOSE that you might say that 
my serious debut was made with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra under 
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In 1909 he came to America and worked for a time on a Cattle Ranch 


at $10.00 a month. 
ing Engineer. 


He then went to Klondike and was employed as a Min- 
Later he bought a Ranch in Canada and sometime after 
this he worked as an Engineer on the Canadian Pacific. 


One day he 


saw an advertisement of a Theatrical Company seeking a tenor for a 


production known as the “Rose Maid.” 


This production was not very 


successful but it whetted the young singer’s enthusiasm for a music 


career. 


He went to New York with a determination to succeed but, like many 
thousands, found that New York was crowded with others with a similar 


ambition. 
living 
dramatic struggle period. 


the direction of that remarkable conductor, 
Emil Oberhoffer who also took a great 
interest in me; and through him I learned 
much which was valuable to me about 
singing with orchestras. 

“When I think of the very severe ordeal 
that I went through in New York City, it 
is almost impossible for me to realize that 
I have sung with practically all of the 
great American Orchestras, with the New 
York Oratorio Society, and with the Han- 
del and Haydn Society. Later I studied 
in Italy and sang in opera there; but my 
preference is for concert and the Oratorio 
at the present time. 


The Improving Taste 

te Aaer THE KIND of experience 

that I had at the beginning, my 
first serious songs, which were Handel’s 
‘Where’re You Walk,’ and Schubert’s 
‘Fruhlingsglaube, seemed like roads to 
Paradise. This is very illuminating be- 
cause it seems to me that every one has a 
natural taste for great and beautiful mu- 
sic when it is properly done. The thrill 
that comes from singing a real master- 
piece or hearing a real masterpiece well 
sung, as contrasted with that experience of 


Accordingly he literally did everything under the sun to earn a 
It is best, perhaps, to let him tell in his own words some of this 


singing a trivial song of the day, is so 
great that it is small wonder that the finest 
music in the world is poured into hun- 
dreds of thousands of homes over the ra- 
dio. Popular publishers are beginning to 
realize that a new appetite is growing all 
over the country for better music. 

“As I came to study art works, a very 
singular thing occurred. J began to real- 
ize that the fine music that I had sung in 
my childhood—the music of Palestrina and 
of the Mechlin Chant—had been stored 
away unconsciously in my mind. The yari- 
ous intricacies of those great contrapuntal 
works had not been lost; and I had a kind 
of music technic that was as natural to me 
as breathing. I noticed this also when | 
was studying with Alfredo Martino. 


No “Tricks’’ in Singing 

¢6¢é7 T HAS ALWAYS seemed to me 

that vocal students looked upon 
studying the art of singing as a means of 
acquiring from the teachers a certain kind 
of ‘bag of tricks.’ In other words, they 
expected the teachers to provide them with 
certain ‘stunts’ in breathing or in voice 
placing. As a matter of fact, the best 
singers are those who have no tricks. 
Singing is a brain to brain, soul to soul 
communication through the spoken word 
vivified by music. The further we can 
get away from tricks and the more we can 
get down to a natural beautiful communi- 
cation, the nearer we come to great artis- 
try. The object of the singer.is to tell 
exactly what the story is about; to tell 
it in a way so that every word may be 
comprehended without any impediment; to 
make the story as beautiful as possible 
through it; to have the quality of the voice 
and the purity of the pitch envelop it in the 
proper atmosphere ranging from farce to 
tragedy. 

“If singers could only realize this one 
great quality throughout every song that 
is sung! Every line that is sung, every 
word that is sung should be emitted with 
the same clearness of diction, the same 
beautiful quality of tone and the same 
emotional characteristics as though one 
were using the same words in a publica- 
tion or in a play. The only difference is 
the musical difference and by this I mean 
pitch and phrasing, crescendo and dimin- 
uendo. 

“The great trouble with many singers is 
that. they think only of the music; and mu- 
sic is only half of singing. If one merely 
vocalized on the syllable ‘oh,’ it might be 
very beautiful; but the singer is asked to 
do something more than make his voice 
merely a musical instrument. He is ex- 
pected to employ his intelligence, to use his 
voice to convey a real thought. This re- 
quires a certain kind of dramatic interpre- 
tative ability which demands great reflec- 
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tion and experience. Compare the em-s- 
sion of a phrase by great artists like Sarah 
Bernhardt or Edwin Booth with the emis- 
sion of the same phrase by a country elo- 
cutionist, and you have my meaning. This 
is particularly true when one sings over 
the radio—an invisible audience and an in- 
visibl= singer. 


How to Sing Over the Radio 


6¢7 FIRST sang over the radio at the 
opening of the Kansas City Star 
Station, in 1921; and I have been broad- 


casting ever since. It is a great thrill to 
. feel that one’s voice is percolating out 
through the air to an ocean of souls. The 
possibilities of the radio are all now being 
visioned. 

“Here is something which may have a far 


greater effect than a merely musical one. | 


It is an instrument of enormous psycholog- 
ical potentialities. By this I mean that 
every home may now have an open door 
to the great thoughts along innumerable 
lines. Good music pouring in from every- 
where is bound to raise the music basis of 
American homes and at the same time to 
create an enormous desire for music study. 
People now know what good music is. At 
first there was a terrific flood of jazz; but 
when the public found out the difference 
between the Beethoven “Symphony” and 
the Tin-Pan Alley Blues, there was no 
choice. Beethoven conquered at once by 
the very majesty, clearness, dignity and 
brilliancy of his superman brain. 

“T predict confidentially that American 
homes will demand more and more, that 
the child must have a music education, and 
that the radio will be very largely respon- 
sible.for this change. More than this, the 
sociological value of the radio is shown by 
the fact that it has made home a totally 
different place. There are thousands of 
adults and children who would be drawn 
away from the home to other amusements 
outside, but who now find in the radio a 
new form of edification and delight never 
heretofore known. 


The Radio Voice 

66 HE VOICE for the radio must be 

a voice that can sustain tone; a 
vo'ce with line continuity.. It must be 
flowing or, as they say in Italy, legato. The 
break or stop in the voice for even one 
second seems, on the air, like an hour. The 
broken melody is at once exposed on the 
radio. Forcing the voice into singing too 
loudly is shown up by the radio in a cruel 
manner. You cannot lie through the mi- 
crophone. The radio is so infinitely deli- 
cate in this era that even the smallest 
Pianissimo can be conveyed over the air. 
In fact, many voices that have a very small 
use in the concert, are excellent for radio 
work, because the man at the control board 
can regulate the power. More than this, 
the man at the control board of the radio 
could, if he desired, ‘kill’ a voice by vary- 
ing the power. He never attempts to vary 
the power unless the singer is a poor one. 
In the case of the good singer he doesn’t 
have to watch the control. 

“Novices, when they sing for the radio, 
forget what they are really doing. Some 
walk right up to the microphone and ex- 
plode all their loudest tones. The novice 
pianist becomes nervous and_ pounds. 
Never forget that the microphone is-a 
wonderfully sensitive instrument. When 
you go into a studio which is carpeted and 
hung, do not be surprised if the vibrations 
sound dead. Relax and sing easily. In- 
stead of more effort, less effort is needed. 


An Educational Agency 

66 HE RADIO RECITAL has great 

educational value. Most of the ra- 
dio song recitals these days are also lec- 
ture recitals. Last summer when I was 
singing for the Atwater Kent Hour, every 
Sunday night, I wrote all of the educa- 
tional notes for my program. These de- 


manded a great deal of research. The 
radio audience was immensely interested 
in this educational phase of the program. 

“Tt is my conviction that the music in 
the home and the teachers’ studio is back 
in the horse car stage of progress, unless 
it is equipped with a fine radio.” : 


Simple Language in Teaching 


By Iva Dingwall 


Tue use of words which children do 
not understand is one of the practices the 
teacher should carefully avoid. A child’s 
knowledge is apt to be taken too much 
for granted, for children are strange little 
creatures never admitting they do not know 
a thing unless they are forced to. 

A teacher, for instance, uses the word 
“intonation.” The meaning, to the pupil, 
is as foreign as his pronunciation. A 
moment of the teacher’s time given ‘to ex- 
planation would save hours of aimless prac- 
tice. But the teacher remains unaware of 
the difficulty and the pupil struggles on in 
confusion. 

The following instance indicates the hazi- 
ness that often lurks in the child’s mind. 
After the pupil had been told that two dots 
before the double bar at the close of a 
strain meant “to repeat, or play over again,” 
he looked rather puzzled and said, “Shall 
I play it backwards?” 

Another time the teacher pointed to the 
note B, the second added space above the 
staff and asked the young student the name 
of the note. The child was apparently in 
deep thought for a moment and then said, 
“Tt is I?’ When the instructor pointed to 
A, the first added line above, the pupil, 
without a moment’s hesitation, answered, H. 

The fault for this seemingly absurd an- 
swer was all the teacher’s. The child had 
tried to think out in the most logical way 
what the instructor had failed to make 


clear. It was reasonable that if G is the 
next note above /’, the note above G would 
be A. 


Considerable time one day was spent in 
explaining to a ten year old pupil the 
meaning of the word “expression,” and 
illustrating the different marks used in the 
little piece which he was studying. At 
the conclusion of the lesson the teacher 
asked the child to play the piece to see 
just how well he could do it. At the be- 
ginning of the first note, the canary, which 
happened to be-in the same room, joined 
in with his shrill, piping voice and con- 
tinued to sing through the entire piece as 
though his sole aim were to drown the 
tone of the violin and piano. At the con- 
clusion of the piece the boy turned to his 
teacher with a look of disgust and said, 
“Well, I don’t think that bird sings with 
much expression !” 

He had got the real meaning of musical 
expression and the teacher felt amply re- 
paid for the time spent in explaining the 
subject. 


Marking the Beats 


By Sylvia Weinstein 


AFTER a preliminary drill on time sig- 
nature, note value and rhythm, the _ be- 
ginner learns that the first note in every 
measure is counted “one.’ This is im- 
pressed on his mind by having him write 
“1” above the first note of every measure. 

He then names the kind of note and tells 
how many beats it gets thus discovering 
where the second beat occurs. 

Following this, the pupil writes “2” 
in every measure above the note to 
which it belongs. In this manner the re- 
maining beats are also discovered and 
written out, some on a rest, others on a 
dotted note or half-note. 

Beginners taught to count by this 
method do so distinctly and apparently 
enjoy it. 


Painting a Fugue 


By E. A. Gest 


To a good many music students certain 
opinions are accepted as ready-made, per- 
fect fit and no alterations required. These 
students never went through the process 
of forming such opinions; they just have 
them and never think of changing them. 
For instance, they always consider Chopin 
etudes difficult, figured basses compli- 
cated and Bach figures dull. 

These prevalent opinions are due to un- 
preparedness—technical unpreparedness in 
the case of Chopin and mental unprepared- 
ness in the case of basses and Bach. When 
technically prepared, a Chopin etude can 
be a joy to play, and when mentally pre- 
pared a Bach fugue is the most interest- 
ine. thing imaginable—cross word puzzles 
or dificult golf strokes are not nearly as 
intriguing. 

But to enjoy a fugue one must know 
how it “works,’ and the mere reading 
about it in a musical dictionary is not 
enough. Remember what you have read, 
of course, and then take your fugue and 
get to work. 

You find that the “subject” or theme 
enters in solo voice without any introduc- 
tion; the “answer” comes as an added 
voice in the dominant (five notes higher 
or four lower); then the third voice en- 
ters in the original key, the other two con- 
tinuing independently. If there is a fourth 
voice it will enter in the dominant again. 
This much is the “exposition” and, as the 
fugue progresses, you will find the voices 
coming in with the original theme and 
answering each other, the independent 
parts perhaps getting a little more com- 
plicated and the tonality changing. 

lf played understandingly, these voices 
will be properly brought out, each having 
its own independent touch and expres- 
sion. This generally necessitates one 
hand, or a part of the hand, playing in a 
style quite different from the other hand 
or other part of the same hand. As the 
fugue progresses and becomes more in- 
volved, this detail of bringing out each 
voice becomes harder}-and it frequently 


Keeping in Daily Touch With the Pupil 


happens that the entrance of a voiced 
not noticed at all, although the notes a 
correctly played. It takes brains to’ pla 
a fugue as well as to write one. 

The following is a novel plan to us 
when studying a fugue, and it has brough 
excellent results. j 

Suppose the fugue is for four voices 
This, of course, does not mean sing 
but is the term used to designate the en 
trances of the theme. Procure four col 
ored pencils, say, a yellow one, a blue, 
green and a red. (Colored crayon may be 
used.) * 

On the upper margin of your fugue 
write with the colored pencils as follows: 

Soprano—yellow (in yellow pencil). 

Alto—red (in red pencil). 

Tenor—green (in green pencil). 

Bass—blue (in blue pencil). 

Now find out which “voice” opens the 
fugue and underline it with the corre C 
color for that voice. Stop the underline 
when the theme stops but not before, 
Then find which voice “answers” and un- 
derline the theme with the proper color. 

Toward the end of the fugue you will 
probably find the voices overlapping ; that 
is, one voice taking the theme before the 
previous one has finished. This feature is 
called a “stretto,” and your colored pencils 
will make this very clear. You will now 
have a perfect architectural plan of the 
fugue, a “rendering,” as the architects call 
their own drawings. 

Now for practice! Practice all the red 
spots, and the blue spots and the other 
colored spots separately, hands alone; 
then practice these same spots with ail 
their accompanying notes, hands together, 
The colors will also help you to memorize, 
for a fugue is not easy to memorize. ; 

When playing it when learned, think of 
your architectural plan and try to vary 
the tone for the different colors, 

When worked out in this way a fugue, 
instead of being a dull, troublesome mat 
ter, becomes one of \the most vitally inter: 
esting patterns to be found in music. 


By Arthur A. Schwarz 


Tue need of daily practice is essential 
and, as Paderewski has said, “ a poor sys- 
tem is better than no system.” 

Ask the pupil to put aside a certain 
period and keep that for piano study. 
Then, every day, telephone him and say 
that the time for practice is at hand. Sug- 
gest that he telephone back when the al- 
lotted time is over. ‘With some pupils, 
give the work to be done and keep a record 
of the results. If one needs trill work, 
for instance, a particular study for such 


development may be given. Call up three 
or four times daily those who divide their 
practice into periods of a half or quarter 
of an hour. 

This practice of telephoning assures the 
pupils that the teacher is interested in get- 
ting work done rather than in just the 
price of a lesson. They will then work 
and study more than they otherwise would, 
Many pupils will even ask what to study 
next. The results on every hand will be 
most encouraging. 


Grieg and the Royal Decoration 


By G. R. Bett 


In uts book, Grieg and His Music, Mr. 
Henry T. Finck gives plenty of evidence 
from Grieg’s own writing to show that 
the great composer was very democratic, 
and a republican at heart though living 
in a monarchy. To show this, Mr. Finck 
also quotes the following incident related 
by the American composer, Frank van der 
Stucken, which is in this light both amus- 
ing and instructive. 

“At a time when Grieg concertized in 
several German towns,” says Mr. Van der 
Stucken, “he was invited by the reigning 
duke of a smaller state to visit him. In 


the course of the conversation the duke 
presented Grieg with a badge of one of 
the orders. The composer simply said, 
‘Thank you,’ and, continuing the conversa- 
tion where it had been left off, proceeded 
quietly to put the decoration in one of the 
rear pockets of his dress suit. The 
duchess, who was present, saved the some- 
what awkward situation with great tact. 
She came to Grieg, and smiling, said, ‘M 
dear Grieg, let me show you how such 
badge should be worn,’ and fastened 
decoration with her own hands on 
lapel of his coat.” 


SHE BEGINNER on any musical 
instrument is told that the key of 
C major has no sharps or flats, the 
G major has one sharp (F), and so 
ht through the list. In the majority 
he has not the slightest idea why 
iid be “sharped” in the key of G, 
less he has memorized the whole 
will probably be unable to say 
is the minor key whose key signa- 
five flats. In most cases he has 
what he is told for granted with- 
word of explanation. 


Major Scales — 


Reidy its characteristics. Unless we 
e a remarkably fine ear for music we 


To make this 
, let us take a piano and play on 
cule of C major. Let us take an- 
piano tuned a semi-tone lower and 
play the same scale. It will nat- 
sound as if it started on B although 
still the C major scale, only played 
a differently pitched instrument. From 
this it follows that all major scales sound 

ike, the only difference being they are 
ed in different pitches (that is, com- 
ence on different notes). All major 
ales will therefore possess the same char- 
icteristics, the only exception being a dif- 
ference in the keynote of each scale. 
The student learns that the key of C 
major has no flats or sharps. This key 
usually called “C natural” as it is the 
atural foundation upon which all other 
keys and scales are built. We learn that 
a scale is a “succession of ascending or 
escending notes separated by intervals of 
whole or semi-tones and commencing and 
finishing on the note in which the key of 
the scale is written, this note being called 

the keynote.” Let us study the scale of 
major and from that see how all other 
jor scales are built up: 


_ Let us number each note in the scale 
as in Example 1. 
_ The interval from 1 to 2 is a whole tone 
(C sharp intervening), from 2 to 3 a 
whole tone (E flat intervening) while 
from 3 to 4 is a semi-tone. Similarly the 
interval from 4 to 5 is a whole tone (F 
sharp intervening), from 5 to 6 a whole 
tone (A flat intervening), from 6 to 7 
a whole tone (B flat intervening) while 
from 7 to 8 is a semi-tone. We see from 
this that the scale of C major has half 
tones between its 3rd and 4th and. also 
between its 7th and 8th notes, all other 
‘intervals being whole tones. As we found 
all major scales to possess the same char- 
eristics, except for keynote, it follows 
: they all have semi-tones between their 
and 4th, and 7th and 8th notes, the 
ie as the scale of C. 


Two Basic Rules 


ROM THE foregoing we _ have 
lations two basic rules in regard to 
scales, as follows: 
tule 1, All major scales must begin 
end on their keynote. 
ie whe eae between the 3rd 


ese Roe -s to guide us, we 
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By JAMES A. HARRISON 


‘C which we learned was the natural foun- 
Let us start with the scales 
whose key signatures are sharps. The 
keys in sharps run in an arithmetical pro- 
gression of fifths; that is, the keynote of 
the scale in one sharp is a fifth higher 
than the natural C; the keynote of the 
scale in two sharps is a fifth higher than 
the keynote in one sharp, and so on. 

(The violin, as it is tuned in fifths, is 
a guide to the student in remembering the 
keynotes of the first four major scales in 
sharps.. The names of the strings, G, D, 
A and E, are the keynotes of the four 
scales having as their key signature re- 
spectively one, two, three and four sharps.) 

For the sake of those beginners who are 
confused as to the way of calculating a 
fifth in music a fifth is the interval from 
one note to another four degrees away from 
it in the musical alphabet. It will be seen 
that five letters are necessary for the in- 
terval, both terminals of the interval being 
counted. For example, a fifth from C is 
Gale ooMdeandeo: ©, DK, -F andsG. 

Seeing that keys in sharps progress in 
fifths, the scale next to C natural would 
have as its keynote G: 


Ex.2 


‘Having observed that the scale obeys 
Rule 1, let us examine it in relation to 
Rule 2. First we find that the scale as 
it stands in Example 2 has a semi-tone be- 
tween the 3rd and 4th, which is correct, 
and a semi-tone between the 6th and 7th 
which is incorrect. To rectify this point 
we either have to raise the 7th or dimin- 
ish the 8th a semi-tone. To do the latter 
would break Rule 1, (the scale then fin- 
ishing on F sharp instead of its keynote 
G). We therefore increase the 7th a 
semi-tone, which gives us: 


Bx.3 


—————————— 


Now having a semi-tone also between 
the 7th and 8th notes this scale con- 
forms to the two rules and we have the 
scale of G major in one sharp (F). The 
sharp symbol is transferred next to the 
clef sign, and becomes the key signature 
as follows: 


Ex.4 


a 


Proceeding with our progression of 
fifths, we find the keynote of the next 
scale to be D, which gives us: 


Ex.5 


ae 


Here again we find the intervals between 
the 3rd and 4th, and 6th and 7th are 
semi-tones, and again we have to raise 
the 7th a semi-tone which gives us: 


Ex.6 


SSS 


The sharp symbol of C is transferred to 
the signature, next to the sharp symbol of 
F and we have the key of D major in two 
sharps, F and C. 


Ex.7 


The student, by this system, can build up all 
the major scales in sharps. 

We will now follow the process of build- 
ing up major scales in flats. These scales 
progress in fourths, that is the keynote of 
the scale in one flat is a fourth (or 
three letters in the musical alphabet) higher 
than C and so on. This gives us F as the 
keynote of the first scale in this series as 
follows : 

Ex.8 


a rr 


Remembering our two rules, we find the 
interval between the 3rd and 4th of this 
scale to be a whole tone (the semi-tone 
being between the 4th and Sth). The in- 
terval between the 7th and Sth is a semi- 
tone in accordance with the rule. We must 
therefore raise the 3rd or diminish the 4th 
a semi-tone. If we do the former we 
make the interval between the 2nd and 3rd 
a tone and a half. We must therefore 
diminish the 4th, which gives us 


Ex.9 


= 5 Se 


jo 


The flat sign is transferred next to the clef 
symbol as in the case of sharps, and we 
have the key of F major in one flat (B). 
In this way all the major scales in flats 
are built up. 

The following methods of calculating 
will greatly assist the student in memoriz- 
ing the whole list of major keys. To dis- 
cover what notes are “sharped” in the 
major key of five sharps, having ascer- 
tained that the first sharp is for F, find 
the second sharp by counting four letters 
from F. This gives C. Find the third 
by counting four letters from C. This 
gives G, and so on. The notes sharped in 
the key of five sharps are thus F, C, G, D 
and A. 

To find what notes are “flatted” in a 
given scale, use the same method as in 
sharps, but count three from each flat in- 
stead of four (as for sharps), the first 
note flatted being B. 

To find the name of the major key which 
has, say, five sharps for key signature, mul- 
tiply the number of sharps by four and 
divide by seven (the number of letters in 
the musical alphabet). Count above C, the 
key-note of the natural scale, the number 
of notes that is the remainder of this divi- 
sion, as follows: 

20 +7 =2 with 6 remainder. 

6 above C (that is, six letters counted 
from C).= B- 

We find by this calculation that B is the 
major key whose key signature is five 
sharps. 

The keynotes of major keys containing 
six sharps and more are sharped (the key- 
note of the key of six sharps is F# not F). 

To find the name of the major key of a 
given number of flats, use the same 
method as in sharps, only multiply the 
number of flats in the key signature by 
three instead of four. 

The keynotes of major keys containing 
two flats or more are “flatted” (the key- 
note of two flats is Bb not B). 


Minor Scales 


O A GREAT number of young stu- 

dents, who have even played composi- 
tions written in minor keys and practiced 
minor scales, the real meaning of a minor 
key and its difference between a major 
remains rather a mystery. They simply 
sound different. If the student consults a 
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The Theory of Major and Minor Keys for Beginners 


musical dictionary he will probably see a 
minor scale defined as “the third degree” 
or “a minor third above the keynote,” and 
will also discover to his greater confusion 
the terms “natural,” “melodic,” ‘harmonic,” 
“mixed,” and sometimes “diatonic” and 
“enharmonic” as being applied to different 
kinds of minor scales. The “natural” 
minor scale is the only one we shall discuss 
as all the other kinds are merely rebuilt 
forms of it and as a rule do not trouble 
the student until he reaches a more ad- 
vanced stage in his studies. 

The student learns from his instruction 
book that each major scale has its “relative 
minor.” We discovered all major scales to 
be identical, except for pitch, so it natu- 
rally follows that their relative minors 
will also be similar to each other except 
for pitch. 

Let us see in what way a minor is rela- 
tive to a major. The instruction book, on 
the page of scale exercises, shows the 
scale of A minor to be relative jto that of 
C major: Lp 


Ex.10 A Minor 


a ie aH yy. 
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C Major 
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What is the relationship between these 
two scales? The intervals are different in 
each case (the semi-tones in A being be- 
tween the second and third and fifth and 
sixth). The keynotes are different. The 
only similarity is the key signature. 

The student will notice the keynote of 
the minor scale is three semi-tones below that 
of the relative major scale: this is a good 
guide for him in deciding what the rela- 
tive minor of any major is. In the ques- 
tion, “What is the relative minor of the 
major key of four sharps?” we found the 
major key of four sharps to be E. Three 
semi-tones below E gives us C# which is 
the minor key in four sharps. 

We discovered the key of A minor to 
have semi-tones between its 2nd and 3rd 
and 5th and 6th, and as all minor scales 
have the same characteristics, they will 
naturally all have the semi-tones between 
the same notes. From these remarks we 
arrive at the two basic rules for minor 
scales as follows: 

Rule 1. All minor scales must begin and 
end on their proper keynotes. 

Rule 2. The intervals between the 2nd 
and 3rd and 5th and 6th must be semi- 
tones. 

With these two rules as guides the stu- 
dent can build up all the natural minor 
scales from the natural minor scale of A, 
the same as the major scales were built 
up from the natural major scale of C. 


The Correct Way of Sitting 
at the Piano 


By Iva Dorsey-Jolly 


Deprre sat at the piano at a height no 
greater than that of a common chair. He 
said, “One might have the soul of an 
angel, and yet, if he sits high, the tone 
will not sound poetic.” Further he made 
the point that in a low seat the fingers 
have to work a great deal more because 
the weight of the arm cannot be brought 
to bear on them. “The elbow must be 
lead and the wrist a feather,” he said. Of 
course the seat must be adjusted to suit 
the pupil. 
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Foot-Work at the Piano 


By W. Ward Wright 


Tue damper pedal (miscalled loud-pedal) has for long 
been considered a device for prolonging the tones of a 
piano. This misconception leads to a multiplicity of its 
uses and becomes a bewildering complexity to the student. 

The piano is in its natural state when the performer is 
seated at the instrument with foot on pedal, leaving the 
strings free to vibrate. The piano is not unlike a concert 
harp and, indeed, may be considered a “horizontal harp.” 
When the harpist wishes to stop the strings of his instru- 
ment from vibrating, he quickly presses his hands over 
them. We accomplish this same result on the piano by 
releasing the pedal, which lowers the felt dampers onto 
the strings. One can, therefore, readily perceive that the 
damper pedal is used to stop notes and not to prolong 
them. 

The student is generally taught many uses of the pedal, 
as, syncopated pedal, acoustic pedal, half-pedal, and a 
variety of other pedals that only serve to confuse him. 
But, if he will grasp this new idea of how to use the pedal 
this complexity will be reduced to simplicity itself, which 
is the basis of all clear thinking. 

For a direct application of this principle let us con- 
sider the C Minor Prelude Op. 28, No. 20, of Chopin: 


Let the reader depress the pedal before he plays the 


first chord. His instrument is then ready to play, and not 
until then, despite the fact that many teachers insist that 
Bach Fugues, etc., be played without any use of the pedal. 
(This is probably the reason that most students have an 
aversion to Bach.) Let him hold the pedal down until 
he plays the second chord—then, just at the precise mo- 
ment that he plays this second chord let him release the 
pedal for the distinct purpose of stopping the first chord. 
Likewise, proceed in the same way with the entire Pre- 
lude, carefully keeping in mind that the release of the 
pedal must be made simultaneously with tone, production 
and that the pedal is then immediately depressed. This 
treatment of the pedal is the only way of producing a real 
legato between chords and notes too far apart to connect 
with the fingers. 

The acoustic pedal is simply a long pedal during which 
a variety of chords and single tones, not too dissonant, are 
floated one or the other. Debussy and all other moderns 
cannot be played without this use of the pedal, and, indeed, 
the modern tendency is to lift the damper pedal as little 
as possible, as the resonance of the instrument is killed 
each time, not only in Chopin and all the others of the 
romantic school, but also in Bach and the other contra- 
puntalists. 

Half-pedaling is the term applied when the player very 
rapidly but only partially releases the pedal, allowing the 
dampers to merely “fuzz,” as it were, the strings. One 
general use, and indeed the most important use of the 
half-pedal, is its employment when a big fortissimo has 
been played and the player desires the prolonged tones to 
quickly but gradually diminish to a pianissimo, This use 
of the pedal requires great skill, for the dampers must not 
grasp the strings suddenly, as they do in the ordinary re- 
lease of the pedal. 

On a little thought the, student will realize that these 
so-called different uses of the damper pedal are merely 
different applications of the same use. 

If the reader will but persevere in this idea for the use 
of the damper pedal, not only will his pedal problems be- 
come simplified, but he will gain a new and correct “feel- 
ing” for the pedal. Indeed, Rubinstein called the pedal 
the soul of the piano, for it is the best means by which 
one’s playing may become not only colorful, but individual. 


Making Music Lessons Interesting 


By Maria Chipman Topping 


THE fitst requisite for making the music lesson inter- 
esting is a great big don’t. If you are a music teacher 
and are irritable, easily upset, emotional, temperamental, 
don’t enter the profession. Or if you must, then smother 
your irritability; calm your emotion; conquer your tem- 
perament. 

Music teachers do not always realize what a difficult 
study music is. in which the view- 
point of the student means so much to the teacher. The 
keyboard is a strange country—a mysterious vista of black 
and white. Written music is a strange language without 
grammar or dictionary. The science itself is of great 
depth, baffling the unaccustomed mind. Music, then, is 
a triple mystery into which we thrust small human be- 
ings and expect them to solve it. And the most astonish- 
ing thing is—they do learn. With what marvelous 
patience should we work! How can one of these students 
accomplish anything, if he is afraid of his teacher? 

One hears of the personality of some teacher in one 
terse sentence: “She is so cross!” Don’t be tempera- 
mental. Your pupil wants to learn music, not your per- 
sonal peculiarities. It is only as you lose yourself in the 
work that the student’s mind can open itself to knowledge. 

There are exactly twenty-six keys. Twenty-six keys 
make twenty-six scales, twenty-six tonic arpeggios, twen- 
ty-six different groups of chords. No two keys are at 
different kinds of rhythm, besides syncopation. There 
are eight kinds of notes, eight kinds of rests; innumerable 
positions on the staff, under and over, and accents un- 
counted. We consider children of seven, eight, and nine 
years too young to study languages; yet we thrust them 
into music and frown and scold and slap because they 
do not understand, 

Go slow. Don’t rush. Just because you know all about 
it is no reason that you need forget how hard it came 
to you. Nothing is interesting that is not understood. 

Question a pupil who has been rushed and he will not 
answer many of your questions, He cannot imbibe what 


There is no other 


has been so hastily gone over. There are dozens of col- 
lections of studies where there used to be only one; and 
the modern ones are much more interesting. If there are 
two, or even three, of the same grade, what of it? The 
first easy grades cannot be too thoroughly taught. 

Of course, there are students who demand hard work. 
Those are the future virtuosos, the teachers, the diggers. 
Give them what they want. But where we find one like 
that we find ninety-nine of the other kind. Give them 
something easy to play. Let them feel the power of 
achievement, not always the pain of struggle. 

Get the pupils pieces out of the beaten path. Voices 
of the Morning, Running Water, all those smooth run- 
ning things pall after awhile. Give them a Ghost Dance— 
something they can get some giggles out of. 

One of the most necessary and pleasant helps to make 
the study interesting is the recital. Not one of those dull 
programs wherein each pupil plays a piece. But a recital 
that appeals to somebody else besides the mothers. In- 
stead of having three little girls play three little pieces 
that are as like as three peas, have the three play one 
of the dozens of easy piano trios that are written for 
that purpose. Put on your programs some duets. The 
drill is harder, but it pays. Give eight-hand pieces, if 
two pianos are available. A very nice number, and one 
in which the children take especial interest, is one of those 
easy piano solos with words. One little girl or hoy can 
play the piece, and several of the pupils can sing the 
words. Does one of your students sing, have a vocal 
solo, a vocal duet, and do not fail to have a chorus. Does 


one play any other instrument, have a solo on that instru-. 


ment. 

The real use of the recital, aside from being something 
definite to which to look forward with interest, is the idea 
of bringing out the timid student to make something more 
of his music than he absorbs himself. Absorbing music 
is only half of the mission of the art. Giving out what 
one has taken in, and giving artistically, is the more 
‘lovely mission of music, 


= | THE ee 
Playing Teacher 


By Helen Oliphant Bates 


Aumost every child loves to play teacher. Why not 
utilize this natural delight in the imitation of grown-ups 
to develop intelligent musical criticism and thoughtful 
independent musical thinking? The easiest method of 
letting the child play music teacher is to give him exam- 
ination papers to grade, just as a real teacher does. These 
examinations may be the papers of other students in 
the same grade or the grade below, or they may be spe- 
cially prepared for the purpose of testing the pupils in a 
unique way. A list of ten to twenty statements should 
be handed the pupil who is to mark those that are wrong 
and give a grade to the paper. Here is an example of 
how such a list might look: : 3 

Right Wrong 
A dotted half equals four quarters .... ee: 
2. The note on the third space in the 
treble clef is C ; 
3. A bar is the space betwee two. 
measures. é wails 

4. A dot adds to the note half its Value. e: 

In addition to questions similar to the pore written 
music exercises, with such mistakes as wrong time sig- 
natures, omitted beats, phrase marks in the wrong places, 
bars left out or misplaced, should be given the pupil for 
correction. 

Another way of pretend to be teacher is to play 
little pieces for the pupil and ask him to correct the mis- 
takes. As this requires an acute ear and close concen- 
tration, it is a more severe test than the written work. 


_ 


Just Before Playing 


By Edith Josephine Benson 


THE FOLLOWING suggestions for controlling nerves at 
recitals have brought satisfactory results: 

1. Breathe deeply, regularly and slowly before time 
to play and at the piano just before playing. 

2. Find out how to change the height of the stool 
so, if necessary, you may know how to do it at the 


recital. Be sure that the stool is far enough from the 
piano. | 
3. Put your foot over the pedal before starting to 
play. 
4. Do not talk or listen to conversation just before 
playing. 


5. Approach the piano between ie audience and 
the stool. 

6. Practice at home and at lessons; going to the 
piano, sitting an instant, lifting the hands slowly be- 
ginning the selection and remaining a short while after 
playing instead of rushing away. Be always deliberate 
to quiet your own nerves and to inspire the confidence 
of auditors. Practice at home, first alone, then before 
the family, develops ease. Attention paid to the technic 
of appearance brings a reward in self-control. 

7. Be absolutely certain that the recital numbers are 
thoroughly learned. 


Have You Mastered the Quiet Hand? 


By M. C. Woode 


WatcH the great pianist at the keyboard, and note 
how quiet the hand is in finger passage work. Yet the 
hand position does not seem studied or stiff. The 
fotearms seem flexible and buoyant. How does he do 
it? Merely by giving minute attention to it. Here is 
a good disciplinary exercise for this purpose. 


Hold your hand lightly and avoid all rigidity; try 
this exercise enough times to see that you are really 
getting some benefit from it. The rapid change of 
fingers on one key is a fine test. . 


7 


“There is one distinctive feature about American audi- 
ences. They have not yet had time to acquire deep 
prejudices, judging rather by a simple criterion as to 
whether a work interests or moves them, irrespective of 
whether it is what their fathers and grandfathers would 
have termed music,” 

—ARTHUR BLIss. 
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Loss of Interest 


Mrs. T. W. is discouraged over a fifth 
rade pupil who has become “lackadais- 
1” and stubbornly refuses to adopt her 
her’s suggestions. She adds: 


Another thing. The mother is a 
great lover of classical music and 
wants the child to play nothing else. 
She objects to my giving her such 
ieces as Flower Song, Heimwch, 
ustle of Spring and others of semi- 
classical style. Do you think that a 
ehild of thirteen who is not espe- 
cially musical should have nothing 
else but such heavy work? It seems 
to me that her interest can be held 
better by the semi-classical style and 
that she may then proceed to the 
‘more profound music. 


- Your pupil certainly needs something 
‘drastic to arouse her flagging energies. 
Can you not devise some goal for her 
practice, in the way of preparation for a 
pupil’s recital or other formal perform- 
fancer 

- If she is sitting too high at the piano, 
you should regulate the stool and insist 
on her keeping it at the proper height, so 
at, while playing, the top of the fore- 
rm may be about level. Then give her 
finger exercises with which she is to oc- 
“cupy invariably the first ten minutes of 
ther practice period. Prescribe just the 
right curvature of the fingers for the ex- 
ercises and have her practice them at a 
iven pace with the metronome. 

It is well that the mother’s taste is so 
good. Your problem would be much hard- 
er if she preferred “flashy” music or the 
‘rag-time variety. Surely there must be 
plenty of the best music which may be 


Haydn’s Gipsy Rondo, Beethoven’s Baga- 
telle in E-flat, Mendelssohn’s Capriccio, 
( 16, No. 2, and Schumann’s Bird as 
Prophet, Op. 82, No. 7. Chopin’s easier 
waltzes, preludes, and the like, are also 
available. Perhaps, with these as back- 
round, the mother will permit you occa- 
jonally to introduce some worthy modern 
‘pieces such as Godard’s Bergers et Berg- 
- éres, MacDowell’s Hungarian, or Chami- 
nade’s Serenade in D. 


Grading of Piano Music 
wie 


-. Into how many grades, from the 
reparatory grade to that of artistry, 
is the whole study of the piano di- 
vided? How long should the pupil 
spend on the materials of each. grade, 
and what materials are eat — 


Different systems of grading are 
adopted by different publishers, some of 
whom employ seven and others ten. The 
tter system is recognized in the pages of 
_Erupe. 

Generally speaking, the “average” pupil 
‘there is such an animal!) is supposed 
0 spend a year in each grade. In other 
ds a pupil in ten years of ordinary 
ic study should become a competent 
st and should have covered practically 
whole field of piano composition. As 
erfection, that is another matter! For 
never been reached and never will 


ust begun to realize the possibilities 
0 keyboard. A prize-winning 
famous European conserva- 
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| : Questions Answered Department. 


“made interesting to the pupil, such as_ 


The Teachers’ Round Table 
Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M.A. 


Professor of Pianoforte Playing at Wellesley College; 


This department is designed to help the teacher upon ‘questions pertaining to ‘‘How to Teach,”’ *‘What to Teach,”’ etc., and not 
technical problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical 
Full name and address must accompany all inquiries 


tory was told finally by the director that 
now at last he was fully prepared to be- 
gin the study of the piano in earnest! So 
let’s regard the tenth grade as merely the 
gateway into a larger field of study. 

As to materials for each grade, I advise 
you to send for a useful little pamphlet 
called Guide to New Teachers on Teach- 
ing the Piano which will be furnished you 
gratis by application to the Presser Com- 
pany. In this booklet, materials for each 
grade are stated and classified under dif- 
ferent heads, such as Classic Pieces, Popu- 
lar Pieces, Studies, Exercises, and so forth. 


Elementary Pupils 


Three of my pupils, each aged 
ten years, will shortly finish The 
First Year at the Piano by John 


Williams. What do you advise me 
to give them next? They have also 
had the scales of C, G@ and F major 
in various forms, and a few pieces 
of first grade, with bass and treble 
elefs. A. V. McC. 


You might try Loeschhorn’s Studies, 
Op. 65. If the first of the three books is 
too easy, begin with Book 2. For small 
hands, Lemoine’s Fifty Juvenile Studies, 
Op. 37, are excellent. In scale work add 
gradually the major scales of D, A, E 
and B which complete the list of~ those 
that begin on white keys. Simple arpeg- 
gios in these keys may meanwhile be stud- 
ied, as well as the chromatic scale. Next 
come the minor scales of A, E, B and D; 
then the majors which begin on black 
keys and so forth. 

For pieces, I suggest, of second grade, 
Poldini’s Valse Serenade in D and Rein- 
hold’s Shadow Picture, Op. 58, No. 8. 
More difficult are Grieg’s Dance of the 
Elves, Op. 12, No. 4, and Tchaikovsky’s 
The Skylark. 


Hand Positions and Class Lessons 
Mrs. E. H. makes some interesting sug- 
gestions in the following letter regarding 
hand position and class lessons : 


Page 494 of the July Erupp is a 

fine thing for us all, both teachers 
nd pupils. ste 
‘ On pee 501 of “Hand Position’ 
Prof. Hamilton says, “If one lays the 
hands carelessly in the lap, the 
natural position is with little finger 
down and the thumb above it.’ 

Exactly ; and, as most pupils lay 
their hands down more than they 
keep them up, I'd like to suggest a 
trick that we all used in the good old 
days in Berlin (1904-08). Don’t lay 
one hand down without first hooking 
the fingers of the other hand under 
the knuckles, holding them up thus, 
as you put your hands in your lap. It 
is surprising how that little habit 
helps the underside of the hand to 
rise. Change off, of course, and give 
both hands a chance. 

Page 501—Class Lessons. A year 
ago I would have felt the same about 
class lessons. I thought they would 
be absolutely unsatisfactory. But 
today I am a “fan” about them. I 
have used Williams’ First Year at the 
Piano. This summer I have a class 
of six girls, ten to twelve years old, 
the remainder of a class of ten which 
met during the winter. We meet 
twice a week, an hour each time. 
They had thirty lessons during the 
winter and will complete twenty dur- 
ing the summer. Today they played 
Juanita, page 62, very well, and they 
have a better knowledge of funda- 
mentals than the average pupil. 


Will not some other members of the 
Round Table give their experience with 
class lessons? 
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Execution of Trills 

In playing trills, how is it pos- 
sible to know when to begin on the 
principal note er the note above it? 
Some are written out one way and 
others the other way. How do you 
know whether trill notes are six- 
teenths, thirty-seconds or sixty- 
fourths, for example, in Sonata No.1 
in G by Haydn, eighth measure? 
—wW. L. 

It is difficult to give you a definite an- 
swer to the first question, since rules on 
the subject have many exceptions and are 
frequently overridden by expert pianists. 
Up to the time of Beethoven, the general 
procedure was to begin the trill on its up- 
per note. Sometimes, however, the note 
on which to begin was distinctly indicated 
by a short preceding note, thus: 


In Grove’s Dictionary, Taylor lists the 
following cases in which the trill begins 
on the principal note: (1) after a rest; 
(2) after a downward leap; (3) after a 
note from one degree below; (4) after a 
note from one degree above in rapid 
tempo. 

From Beethoven’s epoch it has become 
increasingly the custom to begin with the 
principal note; so that this is a safe thing 
to do in connection with modern music. 

As to the rapidity of the trill, that is 
generally left to the discretion of the per- 
former who should never, however, at- 
tempt to trill faster than is consistent with 
clear enunciation. Often a trill is given 
added grace by beginning it slowly and 
gradually accelerating (sometimes with a 
crescendo) to the highest speed. 

Remembering the above suggestions, 
you will yet have to use your own taste 
in doubtful cases. 


Bach’s Fugues 


Please tell me in what grade I 
should start teaching Bach’s Fugues. 
Ww. 


E 


Selections from the Little Fugues (Pres- 
ser Collection, Wol. 129) may be given 
during grades two to five. From about 
the sixth grade the student should be ready 
for some of the easier fugues of the Well- 
Tempered Clavichord, such as Nos. 2 and 
5 of Vol. 1, after which plenty of others 
from the same collection will be found 
available. 


Position at the Piano 
What do you consider the best 
position of the wrist and fingers for 
playing “high” or “low?” 
Ww. G. S. 

Adjust the piano stool so that when the 
fingers rest on the keys the upper line of 
the forearm, wrist and hand is straight 
and horizontal. From this point of van- 
tage the wrist may easily rise or fall to 
meet the demands of the various touches. 


“Of all these sentiments and aspirations 
(of Beethoven and Mozart), I cannot find 
very much trace in the ultra-moderns. To 
me, most of their music seems to express 
only a sullen, dyspeptic hatred of things 
as they are. They leave us with no eleva- 
tion of soul, with no sense of having 
glimpsed at an ideal world.” 

—Watrter DAMroscH. 
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A Library of Plano Notes 


I wish to purchase the best piano 
works of all composers. For exam- 
ple, which of the works of Debussy 
are worth having and which are not? 

BG. 


Worth while piano music may be divided 
into two groups: (1) classies—Composi- 
tions whose intrinsic value has been proven 
by time; (2) standards—recent and pres- 
ent-day music recognized as of superior 
quality. 

About compositions in the first group 
there is absolutely no question: and it is 
these works which should form the nu-' 
cleus of your library. Moreover, these 
are obtainable in excellent editions at a 
very low price. I therefore suggest that 
you begin by purchasing at least the fol- 
lowing of the piano classics: 

Bach: Inventions, Suites and Partitas, 
Well-Tempered Clavichord (two vol. 
umes), Fantasias, Italian Concerto. 

Handel : Suites and miscellaneous 
works. 

Haydn and Mozart: 
tions, Rondos, Fantasias. 

Beethoven: Sonatas, Concertos, Varia- 
tions, Rondos. 


Sonatas, Varia- 


Schubert: Sonatas, shorter piano pieces. 

Mendelssohn, Schumann and Chopin: 
Complete works. 

Liszt: Concert Album, Consolations, 
Liebestraume, Hungarian Rhapsodies, 
Waener-Liszt Album. 

Brahms: Two volumes in Peters’ Edi- 
tion. 

Grieg: Sonata, Op. 7, Ballade, Albums 


of Lyric Pieces. 
On the borderland between classics and 
“standards” are the following: 


Moszkowsky and Tschaikowsky: AI- 
bums. 
MacDowell: Shorter pieces—Woodland 


Echoes, Sea Pieces, and so forth. 

Debussy: Two Arabesques, Suite Ber- 
gamasque, Images (two books), Children’s 
Corner, Preludes (two books). 

Coming to the moderns, we enter a less 
certain field. For many such “have their 
day and cease to be” within a short time 
I advise you to scan the musical journals, 
find out what recitalists are playing, and 
from these lists add pieces from time to 
time. Publishers, too, frequently put out 
“albums” in which standard works of 
modern composers are grouped either un- 
der individual names or by nationality—a 
Russian album, a Norwegian album and 
so forth. 

No one can compile a wholly satisfac- 
tory list for another since the inclusion 
of many compositions depends upon per- 
sonal preference. Keep in touch, there- 
fore, with the trend of the day and culti- 
vate discrimination in selecting what is 
best for permanent possession. 
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A NEW. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Conducted Monthly 


By GEORGE L. LINDSAY, Director of Music, Philadelphia Public Schools 


an age of enthusiasms. Under 

proper guidance, pupils ranging 
from twelve to fifteen years can enjoy or 
appreciate many of the finer things in 
music, art and literature which are custom- 
arily reserved for intensive study in later 
years. If the junior high school is to 
serve the purpose for which it was in- 
tended, namely, to give a broadening expe- 
rience in several vocational and cultural 
fields by a series of try-out courses, then 
the presentation of a comprehensive course 
in music appreciation is essential. The 
course should be general enough to include 
all of the activities in music, such as the 
singing of folk and art songs in the as- 
sembly or choral periods, and the partici- 
pation in glee clubs, orchestras, bands, in 
listening classes (which are given during 
choral periods), in appreciation of music 
clubs and in courses devoted to the study 
of music understanding. 

Enjoyment and understanding should 
go hand-in-hand. One of the most en- 
joyable features of the school activities 
is the interpretive singing of fine unison 
and part-songs in the assembly and choral 
periods. Insistence on interpretation de- 
velops appreciation. Interpretation should 
therefore be stressed in the glee club, 
orchestra and band work. The listening 
lessons should be based on a plan which 
calls for an extension of the musical expe- 
rience and training of the pupils. 

If the junior high school pupils have 
received proper training in the elementary 
schools, they will be well prepared to 
participate in the musical activities of the 
higher school. They will have a suf- 
ficient back-ground of experience, and also 
a capacity for enjoying and understand- 
ing advanced work in lessons in music 
appreciation. If the music work in the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades is carried 
on daily, then all of the work, including 
the course in appreciation, can be modeled 
accordingly. The modern junior high 
school course does not permit of this, how- 
ever, as so many subjects must be con- 
sidered, and music lessons are not given 
daily. If a regular course in music appre- 
ciation has not been given in the ele- 
mentary schools, the listening habit is not 
highly developed and the pupils are not 
so capable of enjoying and understanding 
an intensive higher course in appreciation. 
Therefore, of necessity, a simpler plan will 
have to be adopted. 


ai HE JUNIOR High School age is 


The Proper Place for Music Appreciation 
6 Dies QUESTION arises regarding the 

place in the junior high school pro- 
gram for the study of music appreciation. 
In a general way, music appreciation 
should be given concurrently with all 
other music activities. If a limited time 
is not permitted for its presentation as 
such, the music teacher should lose no 
opportunity to unfold the beauty of an 
obvious musical form, melody, chord pro- 
gression or mood whenever the opportunity 
arises. The uninitiated listener soon tires 
of listening intently, if he is called on to 
do so for any length of time. It is wiser 
to give listening lessons in conjunction 
with general choral work than it is to 
devote entire periods of forty-five minutes 
or longer solely to lessons in music 
appreciation. 


Music Appreciation in the Junior High School 


There should be special opporttmities 
provided, however, for the pupils who are 
musical and have an inherent capacity for 
enjoying and readily understanding music 
of higher content. Ten minutes taken 
from each choral period and devoted to 
a lesson in music appreciation will provide 
every pupil with an opportunity to develop 
his capacity for listening and also to re- 
ceive a general background of musical 
understanding. 

Every pupil in the junior high school 
should be given one or two forty-five 
minute periods of chorus weekly, and the 
general course in music appreciation should 
be given in conjunction with these choral 
periods. 


Music Appreciation Clubs and Elective 
Courses 


PECIAL opportunities should be af- 
forded all pupils to join the music 
appreciation club. If possible, pupils of 
the ninth grade should be permitted to 
select an elective course in music appre- 
ciation. Under proper guidance, the mu- 
sic appreciation club can be made ex- 
tremely popular. Practically every junior 
high school which provides a_ seventh 
period for club activities has one or more 
music appreciation clubs. Many junior 
high school programs provide an elective 
or required course in Elementary Theory 
and Practice for ninth grade pupils. This 
is given in order to prepare pupils for 
advanced courses in music, which are 
given later in the senior high school. 
There are many pupils, however, who 
leave school on completion of the ninth 
grade. Far-seeing educators are providing 
mofe and more for life preparation in an 
appreciation of the cultural subjects—the 
three arts, literature, music and painting, 
and cognate subjects. Nothing could be 
finer in the way of reaction on the pupil 
who “leaves school” than the inclusion in 
the junior high school program of a course 
in correlated appreciation of “the three 
arts. 


The General Course in Music Appreciation 
Vane LITTLE precedent has been es- 

tablished for a general course in music 
appreciation for use by pupils in the junior 
high schools, as the junior high school 
idea is of quite recent development, edu- 
cationally. The school program is still in 
the process of making and will be con- 
stantly changing to meet the needs of in- 
dustrial and social conditions. 

School music educators agree that pro- 
gressive work in vocal and instrumental 
music should receive first consideration. 
This means that every junior high school 
pupil should receive two choral periods 
weekly. School music courses in vocal 
music should be given progressively to 
classes of seventh, eight and ninth-grade 
pupils respectively. Pupils of different 
terms in grade should not be combined. 
Each term of the music course should be 
presented to pupils of proper grade. The 
general course in music appreciation should 
be an outgrowth of the sequential choral 
programs. 

Let us consider the building of an outline 
fitted to the needs of the average pupil in 
the first and second school terms of the 
seventh, eight and ninth grades respectively. 


No attempt will be made to list specific 
selections for use with the graded out- 
lines, as conditions vary greatly and ren- 
der impossible the reproducing of any one 
list of musical numbers to cover all in- 
stances. ; 

Many teachers are capable pianists, vio- 
linists and vocalists and could present ap- 
propriate numbers to illustrate much of the 
material outlined. All teachers, however, 
will have to resort to the use of a sound- 
reproducing machine and library of records 
to present adequately a well-balanced pro- 
gram of illustrative material. 

The following plan is divided into six 
parts, each growing out of the preceding. 
The six terms of the junior high school 
are named in the following order: 7a, 
7b, 8a, 8b, 9a and 9b. The lessons in ap- 
preciation are planned for presentation in 
a time set apart for this purpose in each 
of the regular choral periods. 


The Course for Grade 7A 


N ORDER to stimulate the interest of 
pupils just entering the junior high 
school in vocal and instrumental’ music it 
would be well to present a general study 
of musical media. The pupils have had 
considerable experience in vocal music, at 
least in the regular classroom and assembly 
work of the elementary schools. It would 
be well to illustrate and discuss types of 
vocal music: first, unaccompanied or alla- 
capella and second, accompanied. 

The accompaniment introduces the idea 
of the importance of instrumental music 
and leads to a discussion of its merits. The 
relative importance of both kinds, in com- 
bination should now be.considered. 

A second general heading is the consider- 
ation of types of voices and their use in 
solo and vocal combinations. Each outline 
should include a summing-up of the mate- 
rial presented for use in establishing music 
memory or repertory background. 

Standard selections of the best composers 
should be presented and sacred as well as 
secular music should be considered in order 
to vary the program of selections. Music 
memory contests or festivals have found 
ready acceptance in many places, and this 
general idea may be utilized for a review 
of the musical illustrations used, provided 
that something more than titles and com- 
posers of selections are recognized and re- 
called. The point or points for which the 
particular selection was presented should 
be given. This is of more importance than 
the mere listing of the names of titles and 
composers. 

Another point of interest is the discus- 
sion of current events in music of especial 
importance in this great era of musical offer- 
ings through public musical affairs and 
the home use of reproducing musical in- 
struments and the radio. We can carry 
lessons in music appreciation home to 
the pupils and their parents by calling for 
clippings of current musical affairs from 
the newspapers and discussing these with 
the pupils in a few moments of the lesson. 


Outline for Grade 7a 


1. A general study of musical media. 
._ ) 1. Unaccompanied 
(a) Vocal music B Accompanied 
(b) Instrumental music. 
(c) Vocal and instrumental music in 
combination, 


2. A study of vocal music. 

Soprano 
Contralto 
Tenor 
Baritone 
Bass 


4 


\ Voices 


To be presented in 
(a) The Solo (all voices ) 
(b) The Duet (all combinations) 
(c) The Trio (all combinations) 
(d) The Quartet (female, male, 
mixed) 
(e) The Chorus. : 
3. Musical masterpieces illustrating secu- 
lar and sacred, vocal and instrumental 
music, applying to 1 (a), 1 (b), 1 (c) and 
No. 2. These selections are to be used for 
incidental memory work. 
4, Current events in music. 


\ 
The Course for Grade 7B 

apes IS every reason to create in- 
terest in *7>cal and instrumental music 
in the early grades of the Junior High 
School, not only for the development of 
the general choral work but also to en- 
courage pupils to’ join or try-out for the 
glee clubs, orchestras, operetta and other 
music clubs. The outline for grade 7a 
calls for a study of vocal music. The out- 
line for grade 7b calls for a study of in- 
strumental music. The piano is considered 

as a solo instrument. 

A splendid opportunity is afforded the 
pupils as well as the teacher to demonstrate 
the resourcefulness of the piano as a solo 
instrument. Some interesting points may 
be made by taking off the front panels of 
an Upright Piano and showing the scien- 
tific and mechanical construction, such as 


‘that of the pedals and dampers. 


Piano music is readily accepted, and this 
leads to a discussion of the pipe organ. 
The children have heard organ music in 
the church and theatre and much interest 
is displayed in the possibilities of the in- 
strument. A ready comparison is provided 
between the organ and the symphony or- 
chestra. A record or group of records dis- 
playing the resourcefulness of the orches- 
tra can readily be obtained. The Overture 
from “William Tell” by Rossini makes a 
strong appeal. 

After the orchestra as a whole has been 
illustrated and discussed, the various choirs 
or families of instruments should be pre- 
sented. Records made especially for this 
purpose can be obtained. The prominent 
solo instruments of the various choirs 
should be heard as such. The use of all of 
this material for illustration and memory 
as explained above should be applied as 
well as the continuation of current musical 
events. j 

Outline for Grade 7b 

1, Instrumental music. 

(a) The piano as a solo instrument. 

(b) The grand organ as a solo in- 
strument. 

(c) The orchestra as a medium for 
musical expression. 

2. (a) A general study of the various 

choirs of instruments. 

(b) A study of the prominent solo 
instruments of each family or choir 
of instruments. 

3. Musical masterpieces for illustration 

and memory. 

4. Current musical events. eo 

(Continued on page 149) : 


ORCHESTRA 


Wanpva Lanpowsxa, a noted harpsi- 
chord player, has some interesting things 
to say in her “Music of the Past” about 
the part her favorite instrument played in 
he orchestra of an earlier day. 
“The harpsichord is the basis of the 
eighteenth century orchestra,” she says. 
It is the pillar upon which the entire mass 
‘ests,’ as Mattheson said, and ‘the harmoni- 
s and murmurous rustling of which has 
in infinitely beautiful effect on the chorus.’ 
“Ph. Em. Bach and Quantz never tire 
f insisting upon the importance of the 
psichord in the orchestra. Its rdle was 
ible: it supported the ensemble, while 
accompanying it, and conducted it. 
“In the seventeenth century, and even 
during Bach’s youth, some of the kappel- 
eisters conducted by beating time with 
‘the foot, some by making movements with 
the head, the arm, with both arms, some 
with a roll of music or a baton. Those 
who played the violin kept the measure 
with their bow. But, after 1730, we see 
the harpsichord become: the real leader of 
the orchestra. Up to then, conductors had 
stood. Now, for a century, they were to 
“sit, until the time they began to be re- 
_ eruited principally among the violinists. 
“The Paris Opéra had its music master 
who conducted by beating time with a 
thick stick which made the great detractor 
of French music, Rousseau, say that the 
Paris Opéra was the only theatre in 
Europe where time was beaten without 
being followed, whereas elsewhere it was 
‘followed without being beaten. Accom- 
 panying harpsichords were, however, used 
there. 
“In Italy and in Germany, the composer 
of an opera conducted the. performances 
himself, not by beating time, but at the 
harpsichord.” 


H 


“In art, there is no kindness. Art must 
‘be cruel to its disciples. The artist must 
be cruel to himself. Therefore there is no 
place for self-indulgence in the world to- 
_ day.” —SzIceEtTI. 


_ THE TYRANNY OF THE BAR-LINE 


__ “Ture bar-line is such a familiar feature 
of our music that many hardly realize 
that there was a time when it was not 
used, and that, if certain modern tenden- 
cies are followed, the time may come again. 
But Wanda Landowska ingher “Music of 
the Past” gives some divergent views on 
the question. 
che bar-lines iy which we are so proud,” 
she says, “represent not a refinement but 
a simplification in view of the ever in- 
creasing number of amateurs. It was to 
render reading easier for them that the 
effort was made to cut the finest music up 
into little squares and to confine the most 
capricious phrase therein by ‘force, to the 
great triumph of the monotony of the 
_ down-beat or accent.” 
And yet—“The absence of bar-lines thus 
came near being regarded by, Brossard— 
and was indeed so regarded by less learned 
_ writers—-as a sign of the state of infancy 
and of barbarism in which it was claimed 
the art still tangered | before the reign of 
opera. 2! . 
“M. Maurice Be si has devoted a 
tery learned study to this accursed bar- 
“fine which engendered the down-beat. ‘In 
- spite,’ he says, ‘of the ravages which the 
carrure has caused in the art, it is certain 
that, if the great masters since the six- 
eenth century have often submitted to it, 
ey have at least rebelled against the 
-beats which stake it out. Seek equi- 
istant down-beats in certain of Bach’s 
s, in Beethoven’s last quartettes, in 
gner’s works, after Tristan: you will 
thee ae than in Josquin, 


and Interesting 
Conducted by A. S. GARBETT 


Glee es 
The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF MOZART 


WHILE attending the Mozart Centenary 
some years ago, H. E. Krehbiel wrote an 
article on the subject, reprinted in his 
book, “Music and Manners,” which con- 
tains the following vivid description of 
the town where Mozart was born (1756) : 

“Travelers know the marvelous natural 
beauty of Salzburg’s position in the val- 
ley of the Salzach—how snugly a por- 
tion of it nestles under the cliffs of the 
Monschberg on the left bank of the river, 
hugging the sheer rock so closely that it 
actually overhangs the houses in one of 
the streets, and how, where the valley 
widens toward Hohensalzburg, crowned 
by the castle-fortress, it opens out in the 
squares, each with its quaint fountain or 
statue, that afford approaches to the few 
large structures in the city. 

“Except on the opposite bank of the 
tiver, where the graceful slopes of the 


Capuzinerberg give easy foothold to the 
lovely villas that smile from out the deep 
foliage of gardens and forests, and the 
wider plain left by the retreat of the 
mountains from the river is filled by 
buildings of a modern type, the idea of 
spaciousness is utterly foreign to the town. 
The streets are narrow and wind about 
in the most bewildering manner, follow- 
ing in a general but devious way the 
course of the river. Cross streets are 
few. Instead of cross streets 
there are hundreds of arched courts which 
afford passage from one winding street 
to another. 

“The general effect, enhanced by the 
narrowness of the streets, is one of prison- 
like gloominess, and only the bright sun- 
light of festival week and the banners 
which hung from the majority of the 
houses gave the city a cheery appearance.” 


ETSZR REALLY CLAD CA Aero) SAR 


A ire of Franz Liszt by Guy de Por- 
tales, newly translated by Eleanor Stim- 
son Brooks, has recently. been published 
(Holt & Company). It contains an inter- 
esting account of his birth and early child- 
hood. 

Liszt, of course, was born at Raidung, 
where his father, Adam Liszt, was super- 
visor for Prince Esterhazy. 

“One day, in the early spring of 1811, 
while the young couple were strolling 
about in the garden,” we are told, “Anna 
confided to her husband that she believed 
she was going to have a child. They de- 
cided it was to be a boy and that he should 
travel the glorious and difficult road of 
which his father continued to dream so 
vainly.” (Adam wanted to 
be a musician). “Towards the middle of 
October they were much interested in the 
comet that was visible every night in the 
sky. It seemed a good omen. If only the 
child might be born while it still shone! 


During the night of 21-22, in the very nick 
of time, the expected son made his entry 
into the world. 

“Te received the name of Franz. He 
was so puny that at first he was not ex- 
pected to live, and during his first years 
his parents had to wage an unremitting 
battle for his life. Fever and a nervous 
ailment alternately -ravaged his feeble 
body and brought on fainting fits. Once, 
returning from a tour of inspection, the 
father found his wife crushed with grief 
by the bedside of the dead child. The vil- 
lage carpenter took his measurements and 
prepared the coffin. But little Franz came 
back to life in spite of the doctor. These 
troubles lasted until his sixth year, when 
his health became established.” 

Liszt lived for seventy-five years, 
healthy enough to withstand the ravages 
of an exceptionally busy life and brilliant 
career, 


THE TEACHER OF FREDERIC CHOPIN 


A vivid little book on Chopin’s child- 
hood by Zofia Uminska and H. E. Ken- 
nedy contains the following description 
of Adalbert Zyvny who directed Chopin’s 
earlier studies in music. 

“Mr. Zyvny’s appearance was uncom- 
mon and original,” we are told, “and the 
cut of his garments and their color be- 
longed rather to the 18th than the 19th 
century. He had usually a white muslin 
cravat, a snuff-colored coat; his: breeches, 
like his coat, were yellowish, and on his 
feet were long, patent-leather boots. 

“But. more original than anything else 
ity his costume were his colored waist- 
coats, of which he relates that they were 
bought at the auction of the belongings 
of Stanislas Poniatovski, fast king of 
Poland. In his pocket he had a snuff- 
box, with a picture of Mozart on the cover, 
of whom, as well as of Bach, he was a 
great admirer. He carried a red, cross- 


barred: handkerchief and a long pencil 
which he sometimes used as a rod on the 
fingers and head of recalcitrant pupils. 
But Chopin from the beginning amazed 
and delighted his teacher and had nothing 
to fear from the terrible pencil. 

“In spite of the eccentricity of his dress, 
Zyvny was a clever man and a good 
teacher. From the beginning he recog- 
nized Frédéric’s genius, and pupil and 
master were pleased with each other, al- 
ways remaining the best of friends. He 
was really the only master who initiated 
Frédéric Chopin into the secrets of piano 
technic. He, too, took down 
the first longer compositions of the little 
composer, who was not yet able to write 
them down himself.” 

Zyvny lived to be ninety years of age, 
and he remained a lifelong friend of his 
brilliant pupil. 
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HOW SEMBRICH STUDIED 


In “Success in Music,” Henry T. Finck 
quotes Marcella Sembrich’s own ac- 
count of her early studies as follows: 

“I was seventeen years old before I be- 
gan taking singing lessons. It is not well 
to begin at an earlier age, though there 
are exceptions. For two months, while I 
was taking lessons of Lamperti, I did not 
practice at home but only under his direct 
supervision, so as not to acquire bad 
habits. Subsequently I decided that an 
hour and a half practicing at home 
was sufficient, and I found it best not to 
practice more than ten minutes at a time. 
After three years of study, I thought of 
making my début. 

“T had to learn to act as well as to sing, 
although acting in those days was not 
nearly as important a part of an operatic 
artist’s equipment as it is now. It so 
happened that 1 had never heard another 
singer in any of the roles in which I had 
become famous until after I had appeared 
in it. That made my task more difficult, 
but gave me a chance to do things my own 
way. For students, however, nothing is 
so important as hearing and seeing great 
artists as often as possible.” 

(Note: Sembrich studied both piano 
and violin for years before she began sing- 
ing, thus beginning with a musical educa- 
tion few singers possess and justifying 
her greater independence.) 

“By refusing to sing more than two or 
three times a week, and by always select- 
ing the music that is in my line and that 
does not strain my vocal cords, I have 
been able to keep my voice in good condi- 
tion for a number of years. I love my 
work, love the music I sing, and that is 
one reason why the public likes me.” 


“The sense of movement, and the means 
by which it is exhibited are the mainspring 
of composition, and also of the art of 
appreciation; and one of the principal 
means by which these are exhibited is that 
of the thematic structure of the composi- 
tion.’—HErBERT ANTCLIFFE. 


WHEN MOUSSORGSKY 
ARMY OFFICER 
Moussorcsky, most brilliantly original 

of Russian composers, ill-kempt and dis- 
solute in his later years, was a dandiacal 
amateur with a weakness for pretty ladies 
and Italian opera, is his earlier years, ac- 
cording to Borodin, whose description of 
him is included in Calvocoressi’s biog- 
raphy. 

“My first meeting with Moussorgsky,” 
says Borodin, “took place in 1856 in the 
month of September or October. I had 
been elected military doctor. F 
Moussorgsky was an officer in the newly 
formed Preobraiensky Regiment. We met 
accidentally in the orderly room of the 
hospital, both being on duty. We began 
to talk, and our sympathies coalesced at 
once. The same evening we were invited 
to the house of the chief doctor of the 
hospital, Popoff. 

“Moussorgsky was then a_ veritable 
‘fop, very elegant, a fine type of young 
officer ; his well-fitting uniform all spick 
and span; his feet, smail and shapely; his 
hair carefully brushed and pomaded; his 
hands well cared for like the hands of an 
aristocrat. His manners were exceed- 
ingly refined; he spoke mincingly, and he 
was lavish with his French phrases. He 
had a slight touch of conceit, but not too 
much; his education and good breeding 
remained conspicuous; the ladies were 
charmed. with him. He would sit at the 
piano, and, with elegant gestures, play 
portions of Trovatore or Traviata; around 
him the company exclaimed in chorus: 
‘Delicious !’ ‘Charming!’ I saw Moussorg- 
sky only three or four times; then IJ lost 
sight of him.” 


WAS AN 
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FELIX BOROWSKI 


HE HISTORY of this piece is as 

i brief as it is simple. Adoration 

was composed in London, England, 
a number of years ago and was _ pub- 
lished originally by a Boston firm, with- 
out, however, attracting any particular at- 
tention. Two things combified to start the 
composition on the path of popularity which 
it has traveled since: Miss Leonora Jack- 
son, a well-known violinist ‘of that time, 
put Adoration in her repertory and played 
it extensively on her concert-tours; and 
Theodore Presser bought the work, among 
other copyrights of the Boston publisher 
who had gone out of business, and intro- 
duced it to a multitude of music lovers 
through the music pages of THe Erupe. 
Since then the demand for the piece has 
resulted in arrangements which have been 
made for organ, for piano—there are two 
versions of this, a simplified and a concert 
transcription—for violoncello, for orches- 
tra, for band and even for voice. For a 
vocal arrangement has been made by 
Nicholas Douty, the well-known tenor of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

In order to make this lesson on Adora- 
tion as clear as possible, the measures have 
been numbered so that reference to the 
text, printed in the music pages of THE 
Erupk, will be simplified. Before proceed- 
ing, however, to a discussion of the work 
in particular, something first must be said 
in regard to interpretation in general. 

Students ought not to undertake the per- 
formance of music without first making 
themselves masters of what may be called 
its architectural features. Composers do 
not put down their ideas on paper in a hap- 
hazard fashion—at least they do not do so 
if they know their business. What is called 
“form” in music is merely an attempt on 
the part of composers to make their works 
coherent, for it is quite clear that if a piece 
of music consisted of a number of themes 
following each other immediately and dis- 
connectedly and without any organic devel- 
opment, the effect upon the ear would be 
highly irritating and unsatisfactory, 


Musical Forms 
ay BE SMALLER compositions gener- 


ally, though not invariably, are writ- 
ten in one of two forms—one which contains 
two parts and in which there is employed 
only one musical idea, and another which 
contains three parts, the first and third 
parts being made of the same material, but 
with new material for the second part. 
There is astonishing confusion in the trea- 
tises on composition as to the nomencla- 
ture of these forms, but it would seem that 
the practice of many writers of calling the 
two-part form Binary and the three-part 
form Ternary has much to recommend it. 


_ Effective examples of pieces in the Binary 


Prepared expressly for The Etude by the Composer 


s 

form are Mendelssohn’s “Songs Without 
Words.” Compositions in the Ternary form 
are the most frequently found in present- 
day music; for as a new subject—generally 
in a new key—is used for the middle sec- 
tion (and this is generally called a “Trio”), 
the composer has at his command an ele- 
ment of contrast and variety which is not 
present in a form which, like the Binary 
form, contains only one idea throughout. 

The Ternary form is so common in the 
music of the 19th and 20th centuries that 
probably eighty-five per cent. of such works 
as nocturnes, concert waltzes, gavottes and 
other dance forms, impromptus, romances 
and the multitudes of pieces written with 
fancy titles make use of it. It is the Ter- 
nary form which serves as the design of 
Adoration, and the reader is now advised to 
observe this for himself by consulting the 
music. Part I begins with the introductory 
measures for the piano, and it extends to 
the end of measure 38, where a modulation 
from D major (the key of the piece) to B 
minor ushers in the Trio (Allegro agitato). 
Notice that contrast is obtained here by 
changing not only the key and character 
of the music, as compared with the key 
and character of the first part, but by 
changing the tempo as well. The third 
part, a shortened repetition of Part I, be- 
gins at measure 59 with a fortissimo presen- 
tation of the subject which opened the 
piece; and it extends, of course, to the end. 
But, at measure 74, there is introduced a 
closing section (based upon the rhythmical 
figure of the principal theme) which is 
known technically as a Coda. 


Technic Employed 
N PLAYING a piece of the kind which 
is the subject of this lesson, the violin- 

ist should bring to the work a firm and 
moving tone. It is remarkable how com- 
paratively seldom a performer is heard 
whose tone is as good at the point of/the 
bow as it is at the other end. This is be- 
cause the art of uniform tone-production 
is insufficiently studied. 

The weight of the arm, with the bow 
at the “frog,” permits the performer more 
sonority than he is able to obtain at’the 
point, when the weight of the arm and hand 
is removed. This loss of weight must be 
compensated for by pressure of the first 
finger on the bow-stick, but that pressure 
must not, of course, result in scratchiness. 
Students who develop their bowing by prac- 
ticing scales and finger exercises and using 
the lower half of the bow only, at the same 
time playing forte as well as making cres- 
cendos and decrescendos, will find their 
ability to produce a uniform quantity and 
quality of tone greatly increased. This ex- 
ercise should be practiced, too, in slow 
tempo as well as fast. 


Interpreting ‘‘Adoration’’ 

‘THE FIRST NOTE of the piece now 

under discussion will be played, of 
course, with an up-bow and with a full 
bow. The opening measures require a sort 
of triumphal expression to give them ade- 
quate effect. Do not be afraid of giving 
too much bow here; and do not make the 
mistake, not infrequent, of having an in- 
sufficient amount of bow left for the last 
notes of the measure, as, for instance, the 
last F-sharp in measure 6 and the last D 
in the following measure. It is the clipping 
short of the last bit of bow which accounts 
for so much pale and thin tone. 


‘*Adoration”’ 
« By FELIX BOROWSKI 


The crescendo in measure 9 should not 
be overlooked; and the four first notes of 
the next measure should have plenty of 
bow given them. In measure 14 the second 
A should have a full bow and the last A 
(on the eighth-note) requires a fresh up- 
stroke at the “frog.” The following two 
measures (15 and 16) need a great amount 
of crescendo; and it is in a situation of 
this kind that a firm tone at the point is so 
essential, In measure 18 the last three 
notes.are to be played on the G string, but 
be careful not to play those notes until you 
have turned the bow over the A and D 
strings on to the G string, after having 
been just playing on the E string. 

At measure 20 a new and much more 
Suave atmosphere replaces the rather ma- 
jestic character of the first part of the 
piece. Do not use the full length of the 
bow here; and in measure 22 push the bow 
up to the “frog” at the first two eighth- 
notes, playing the following two eighth- 
notes there, too. Measure 30, which con- 
tains a turn, should be interpreted as fol- 
lows: 


No.1 


In playing the 16th notes on the second 
half of the next measure, it will be neces- 
sary to push down the bow on the first note 
(D) so as to be able to play the remainder 
of the passage at the point. Measures 33 
to 38, inclusive, form a connecting-link 
between this part of the piece and the Trio 
which begins at the allegro agitato. Be 
careful to give the triplets in 33 and the 
three following measures their full value, 
not bringing about any. jerkiness of bow- 
ing where, as in measures 33, 34 and 36, 
the bow has to use two strings. The chord 
at the end of 38 must be a surprise, sud- 
denly forte and ferocious; but do not break 
it off too short. 


The Trio 


HE ALLEGRO AGITATO should be 

played with a good deal of perturba- 
tion. Care should be taken at the first half 
of, measure 39 to make the 16th notes which 
pass over the three lower strings as dis- 
tinctly as possible. In the last half of the 
measure push the bow up to the “frog” for 
the first two eighth-notes, playing the last 
two there also. The reverse will be done 
in 40—the bow being taken to the point on 
the first two notes and the last two also 
being played there. The accent on the 
F-sharp in 43 should not be overlooked, 
nor the crescendo on the first half of the 
measure. Beginning at 49 is a crescendo 
which finds its culmination six measures 
later. Each measure should be louder than 
the one which precedes it; therefore the 
player will have to be careful not to com- 
mence so forte that any cumulative gather- 
ing of sonority becomes impossible. Plenty 
of bow is necessary for the ascending se- 
quence beginning at 51; and there should 
be plenty of vibrato also, especially on the 
F-sharp on the first beat of measure 54. 
In that measure, too, a ritardando might 
be made very effectively. 

The return to the material of the first 
part of the piece should be made (at 58 
and following measures) with as much 
majesty and power of tone as can be put 
into it. The first A (up-bow in measure 


58) should be thrown onto the string with 
great firmness and force; and _ thet 
should be practically no diminution of this 
triumphant expression until measure 67 is 
reached, and then it must be reéstablished 
in 71 and continued to the first note of 
measure 74, The Coda, which begins in that 
measure, must bring forward an entirely 
different mood—a mood of tranquility, al 
most of exhaustion. Play this with the 
bow nearer the finger-board, so that the 
tone will be more suave. The triplets in 
measures 75 and 76 must not be hurried, 
and not too much bow should be used. The 
fingering in 77 has the advantage of keep-_ 
ing intact the use of the sixth position which¥ 
had been reached on the iast beat of the 
preceding measure. In playing this meas- 
ure (77) beecareful to stop the bow after 
the first note—the high G— to turn it over 
the A string and on to the D string before 
attacking the second note of the measure. 
An alternative fingering is the following: | 


No.2 


The last note of the piece is the most 
difficult of all, for it requires a master of 
violin playing to hold a long note like that 
for a considerable period of time without 
any wobbling or tremor, and with a crys- 
talline purity of tone. The method by 
which this control may be gained consists 
of practicing sustained notes with so slow 
a movement of the bow over the string that — 
each note requires from half a minute to a_ 
whole minute, the bow passing from one_ 
end to the other. But there must be no_ 
break in the tone or stoppage of the bow. 
The great violinist, Viotti, called this exer- 
cise “the work of artists.” In playing this” 
high D at the end of Adoration the per- 
former should allow the bow finally to slip 
down to the finger-board, so that it moves 
very slowly without producing any sound. 
The listener will imagine, however, that he 
still hears the high D, but so attenuated 
that it is scarcely perceptible. 


Accompanying the Violin 


F THIS PIECE had been written for 

violin alone, what has been said about its 
interpretation might well end at this point. 
But Adoration employs an accompaniment 
for piano, and it is necessary to address 
some words of help to the performer who 
is negotiating it. The art of accompanying 
violin music is more difficult than that con- 
nected with songs; for all the qualities 
which make for good accompanying in vo- 
cal music—the intuitive comprehension of 
what the interpreter is going to do even be- 
fore he does it, the ability to read the most 
intricate passages, the power of matching 
the color, so to say, of the solo interpreta- 
tion with that of the piano background, the 
knowledge when to subordinate the key- 
board instrument and when to bring it to 
the front—must go to the accompanying 
of violin music as well; but in addition 
there must be in evidence in violin accom- 
panying a quickness of eye and of ear that 
is much less necessary in playing the piano 
part of songs. The ordinary accompanists 
—even among the very good ones—are gen- 


erally well acquainted with vocal literature 
(Continued on page 148) hay 
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IN LEAFY BOWER 
SOUS DE FRAIS OMBRAGES 


Andantino moderato MM. 


Real piano music by a modern French 
writer. Brilliant and well under the hands. 


The melodies must be given out in singing 


style. Grade 5. 
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OLD ROUND DANCE 


t and old-fashioned.Note the clever harmonization and the variation of the theme. Grade « 
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CARL WILHELM KERN, Op. 552, 


A modern graceful dance. Grade 3. 
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TWATER KENT 
DIO 


YOU SWEEP THE AIR WITH ONE DIAL 
— as a searchlight 


CE eet, 


OU NEED only one hand to op- 
erate an Atwater Kent One Dial 


tions, have found it in an Atwater Kent 
Receiver with One Dial. 


Penk caver Sand you don’t have to be 
expert with that. 


-You don’t even have to see what 
you're doing. Sit in the dark, if you like. 
Turn the Ong Dial—and fill your home 
instantly with the music that comes 


’. without effort. . 


Give the One Dial a slow half-turn 


sweeps the sky 


don’t delay. You don’t turn a dial and 
then fuss with some secondary tuning 
device. An Atwater Kent One Dial 
Receiver has no secondary devices be- 
cause it needs none, It has no compli- 
cations at all. It’s a true One Dial. 


And not the least of their satisfaction 
comes from the surprisingly modest 
price. You can pay more for Radio— 
without getting as much. 


EVERY SUNDAY EVENING 
The Atwater Kent Radio Hour brings you the stars of operé 
and concert, Radio’s finest program. Hear it at 9:15 Easter 
Time, $:15 Central Time, through: 


dh ij ick : weEaF..New York wtam....Cleveland won... .Chicag 
an ear, 1 Quick succession, every Hundreds of thousands of people who wyar. Providence weco.Mpls.-St. Paul wor.... Buffalc 
wpe : os , oc. . Davenpor 

program within range. Listen to a bit were waiting for Radio of natural tone WEEL... - Boston WTAG.... W orcester bes a enpor 
wre. Washington wceak.... Pittsburgh Ksp....St. Lous. 


of each. Choose your own kind of en- 


i Philadelphia WwJ..... Detroi 
tertainment. 


WSAL. Cincinnati WFI.... 


and downright reliability, combined 
with the utmost ease of operation and 


Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 
swift and sure selection of desired sta- 


Or, if you know in advance what you 
_ want—turn right to it—with a flick of 
the wrist. 


Prices slightly higher from the Rockies west, and in Canada 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
A. Atwater Kent, President 


4719 WISSAHICKON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


You don’t fumble—don’t grope— 


’ ined 32, the extra power- 
one _ ful seven-tube One Dial 
| | receiver, less tubes and bat- 

‘ at teries, but with battery cable. 
rey read ee 


= 


Model 30, six-tube On 
Dial receiver, less tubes an 
batteries, but with batter 
cable attached, $85.00 


One Dial Model 35, s»—> 
less tubes and batteries, but with 
battery cable attached, $70.00 


<— Model H Speaker, dark 
brown crystalline finish, $21.00. 
Other Speakers, $16.00 to $23.00 


Now—in more than a million homes 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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An Invention of Tremendc 


Brunswick Panatrope & Radiola. Equipped with either 6- 
or 8-tube Radiola Super-heterodyne. Finished in walnut. 


PANATROPES PHONOGRAPHS RADIOLAS RECORDS 


‘Teacher and 


4 


~BRUN 
PANA 


Music electrically reproduc 
Corporation of Americ 
Westinghouse Electric 

and The Brunswick -. 


AS the professional or amateur musician, and t 
the friend of music in general, the Brunswick Panz 
trope is an invention of absorbing interest. 


For the musician has been aware of the limitation 
of the phonograph, wonderful as was that instrumen 
in its day. 

The Panatrope represents a revolutionary advanc 
It is the first reproducing musical instrument to repre 
duce the entire musical scale. 


Thus it is the first instrument to do full justice t 
that other recent musical achievement, the electric: 
recording of music. For by electrical recording th 
registering of the entire range of musical sound : 
for the first time accomplished. 


The Brunswick Panatrope synchronizes electrice 
recording with electrical reproduction. The result i 
music so realistic and beautiful as to challenge descrif 
tion. So impressed was the audience which gathere 
in a New York concert hall to hear the first demon 
stration of the Panatrope that the event was the new 
of the day in the papers the following morning. Critic 
and public alike have since proclaimed the Panatrop 
to be one of the outstanding musical achievements 
all time. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 623 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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tachievement of Radio » 
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en the Brunswick Panatrope has been ex- 
in schools, colleges and before public gather- 
perry over. Everywhere it has been pro- 
e most remarkable reproducing instrument 


i 
be 


ss 


ugh designed for the home, the Panatrope has 
sufficient to fill an auditorium. Or it may be 
ed until barely audible. This feature is of 
actical importance to the musician, teacher, 
ol. For now the great music of the world 
heard with all the beauty of the original... 
ying-room, the studio, or auditorium. 


runswick Panatrope may be obtained in com- 
ag the Radiola Super-heterodyne. The Pan- 
one may be used as the loud speaker for your 
dio with astonishing results. These instru- 
e entirely from the light socket. 


the music of the Panatrope is so beyond 
. have known, and because of the im- 
to you of this invention, we urge you to hear 
swick dealers will demonstrate the Panatrope 
pe & Radiola without the slightest obli- 
ou would like to arrange fora demonstration 
ub, school or other organization, write us. 


JINSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER Co:, 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


FEBRUARY. 1927 


Interest to the Musician, 


THE OLD WAY 


An amazing development in recording 


Bx old methods of recording, the energy to move the recording needle on 
a disc of soft wax had to be developed by the actual sound waves entering 
a horn. Because some sounds, notably in the middle register, had more “needle- 
cutting energy” than others, it was impossible to record the entire musical 
scale Furthermore, the artists had to be arranged in awkward positions and 
to exaggerate their music. 

By Brunswick “Light-Ray” electrical method of recording (music by photog- 
raphy) a beam of light is reflected on a photo-electric cell from a tiny mirror 
weighing but 2-100th of a milligram. The slightest sound causes this mirror 
to vibrate and the beam of the light to vary as it plays on the photo-electric 
cell. Amplifiers “step-up” these vibrations and a recording mechanism regis- 
ters them. Thus every note is recorded naturally. The artists perform with 
perfect freedom. 

We believe the “Light-Ray” electrical process, exclusively Brunswick, makes 
records unequaled in zaturalness of tone, yet the Brunswick Panatrope plays 
all makes of records with the extraordinary brilliancy and beauty characteristic 
of this instrument. 


THE NEW WAY 


é 


New Brunswick Records by the “Light-Ray” electrical method 
(music by photography) are now on sale every Thursday. 


PANATROPES PHONOGRAPHS RADIOLAS RECORDS 


623 S. WABASH AVE., 


CHICAGO 
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The Home Beautiful 
contains a Grand 


Mustc is born in them~ 


but parents must bring it out 


We a mother plans correctly for the future of her 
children, she never overlooks the importance of 
their musical education. 


Every child should be taught to play the piano, the basic 
instrument of all music. And the training should start 
eatly—when minds are plastic and hearts are responsive. 


If you have hesitated about buying a piano on account of 
the expense involved, you need do so no longer. For 
Brambach has made it possible for you to buy a beautiful 
Baby Grand at a price surprisingly low ...on convenient 
terms, if desired. 


The Brambach Baby Grand is amazingly small in size... 
requiring no more space than an upright piano. .. yet it 
possesses a full grand scale and the tonal excellence of 
far more costly instruments. 


Send coupon below for the interesting booklet, “Genius 
Deserts the Attic,” and for a paper pattern showing the 
exact space requirements of this beautiful Baby Grand. 


6 EASY TO OWN ONE db 

Because of enormous pro- 
duction the Brambach 
Baby Grand is moderate in 
price— within the means 
of all. Ask your dealer to 
Show you this fine instru- 
ment and to tell you how 
easily you may own one, b 


BRAMBACH 


BABY GRAND 
5075 pit 


Established 1823 


BRAMBACH 
PIANO COMPANY 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
623 West 51st St., New York City 


Yes, you may send me without charge 
the descriptive paper pattern and the inter- 
esting booklet,“Genius Deserts the Attic.” 


Name S.A 
cdddress 
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| NEW! 
SIX MELODIC ETUDES 
By MATHILDE BILBRO 


advcrtise- For the Student, A new set. See extracts below 


HAROLD FLAMMER: 


R OF STANDARD MUSIC §~=ment. I. Melody IV. ‘Study in D Major) |.) oT. 
sont a I. Study in Teytatet oe Bo: V_ The May Pele } i: 
Send it to us for IL Jumping the Rope......T.30 VI Clown Dance........-- T 30 
MUSIC Complete, 75 cents. Above prices subject to teacher’s discount. 
OnECK AL Melody 
HLERE ON APPROV A Study of the Dotted Quarter-Note yyamues Burrs 


-- Rudolf Friml Pieces 

...Easy Piano Pieces, Grades 1 to 2 
--Piano Pieces, Grade 3 

| ....Piano Pieces, Grades 4 to 6 

..-Organ Compositions 

..-Readings with Music Mathiide Bubrd 

...Anthems—Mixed Voces Modo SGT an : aie 


| ....Anthers—2-part Treble | Sao: 


The Maypole 
A Stady :n Interlocking Hands 
Howd: 


+ choos, ends belom, 


.. -Anthems—Men’s Voices Sr rie 


...Anthems—3-part Women’s 
---Choruses—3-part Women s 
..Choruses—2-part Women’s Moderato 
.-Choruses—Men’'s Voices 
-», Choruses—Mixed Voices of 
-. Choruses— §, A. B. Voices h - 
--.Soprano Concert Songs 
.».Contralto Concert S ngs 
.:Tenor Concert Songs 
...Baritone Concert Songs 
..Easy Teaching Songs 
-Songs for Young Girls 
-Encore Songs 
...-Secular Duets (S & A.) 
...-Sacred Duets (S & A.) 
...-General Sacred Sonss (Hizh) 
..-General Sacred Songs (Low) 
.. Christian Science Songs (Higt) 
Christian Science Songs (Low) 
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Study in Dmajor- 
_! the Singers go smoothly aad te .evan rythen 
over the hope 


an dk a. O 


Jumping the’Rope ! ce ri 


A Study In Quick Movement of the Hands 
School (2 ont! Off to plagl 


Let es sump the rope today! Mainilde Bubro 
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Ciown Dance 
Fhe hands should move quickly, #0 ax mot Co conf? Mathilde Dilbro 
Moderato 4 , 


Attach Your Name and 
Address 
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S:nd for new complete free descrip- 
tive catalog containing valucbl: 
information for every 


teacher = Ce eae é 
~ 113 W. 57th ST. | 
HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc, 13,555. 


THE ETUDE Rapio Hours! 


Tune in for these excellent programs j 
possessing great educational value | 


Second Thursday of Each Month at 8.15—Eastern Standard Time 


Station WIP, GIMBEL BROTHERS, Philadelphia 
Station WGBS, GIMBEL BROTHERS, New York City 


Third Tuesday of Each Month at 7 P. M.—Central Standard Time 


Station WLS, SEARS, ROEBUCK FOUNDATION, Chicago 
D. A. Clippinger, Director of Chicago Etude Radio Hour 


Due to our going to press'so far in advance of the February Erupnr Radio |}) 
Hours, it is not possible for us to announce at this time a list of the artists || 
who will broadcast from these stations in February. Those who had the privi- 
lege of hearing the Erupe Hour in December, can judge the high quality of 

’ future programs, after hearing the excellent offerings of those artists who were | 
on the WIP-WGBS program in December—Ernest R. Gamble, basso; Muriel 
La France, coloratura soprano ; William Felton and Clarence Kohlmann, pianists ; 
Verna Page, violinist; Catherine Rappold, mezzo-soprano; R. M. Stults, com- 
poser of “The Sweetest Story Ever Told,” and Preston Ware Orem, accom- 
panist. 


And on the WLS December program—Mae Graves Atkins, soprano; D. A.} |i 
Clippinger, vocal teacher; Richard Czerwonky, violinist; Edgar Nelson, com-} | 
poser; Silvo Scionti, virtuoso piahist; and Ella Spravka, concert singer. 
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PURPLE TWILIGHT 


THE ETUDE 


H. D. HEWITT 


REVERIE 


A useful and playable drawing -room piece of lighter character 


Grade 3 
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* From here go back to & and play to Fine; then play Trio. 
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MARCH 


A real military march in miniature. Play with strong steady rhythm. Grade 24. 
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Serving to display the occasional gayety of the Minor Mode Grade 24. 
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Full Organ 


Con brio, about M.M. #=108 


A telling Post/ude, a study piece, 


in Grand chorus style. 
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THE BECKONING ROADS 


Fred.G. Bowles 
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Allegro moderato 
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doration, by Felix Borowski. 


here in Tue Ervupe there is a master Jes- 
this composition by Mr. Borowski, its noted 
oser. His interpretation of the Adoration is 
only authoritative one, and should be avidly 
ed by all who delight in the beauty and nobil- 
his theme. 


inbeam Dance, by Carl W. Kern. 

; Mr. Carl Wilhelm Kern 
was born in 1874, at 
Schlitz, Hessen Darm- 
stadt, Germany, and came 
to this country when nine- 
teen years old. He re- 
ceived his early education 
at the Gymnasium at Lau- 
bach, later at the colleges 
of Alzey and Mayence, 
under the tutorship of 
Adam Coy, Paul Schu- 
macher, © and‘ Friedrich 
Lux. The foundation of 
his theoretical knowledge, 
however, was imparted by 
his father, Carl August 
_ Kern, an organist and ed- 
B ucator of note. Mr. Kern 
has held positions as 
er of music in various parts of the country, 
is now settled in St. Louis, where he is busily 
ged in conservatory and editorial work. He 
tes much time to composition, in which 
ch he has always been very successful. 

‘he four-measure Introduction of the Sunbeam 
e is a good example of what a brief introduc- 
should be. If you will study these four 
res carefully you can learn the trick, and 
haps perform it some day in a composition of 
r own, 

Phe section in C provides a fine opportunity 
quick location of notes outside the staff. 


ay 


Minuet, by Sturkow-Ryder. 

Theodora Sturkow-Ryder was born in Philadel- 
hia, and received her musical training largely un- 
ler the excellent tutelage of Louis Staab and Carl 
lfsohn. A noted concert pianist, she has ap- 
wred throughout the United States and also in 
rope with prominent orchestras. Some of her 
ter-known compositions are (piano) Shadow 
nce; Suite in C Minor;, (violin) Romance 
ureuse; Rhapsodie Russe. Mme. Sturkow-Ryder 
es at present in “the windy city,” Chicago, 
nois. : 

This Minuet—intended frankly as a lesson on 
key of C-sharp Minor—has a stately charm 
hich makes us forget that we are being in- 
tructed in one of the elements of music. That is 
secret of modern education—to convey knowl- 
e stealthily, so that the process is pleasurable 
not onerous) to the recipient. 
_.The name ‘“‘minuet” comes from the Latin “mini- 
s”’ (the smallest), since it was danced with 
ty steps. 
measures six to eight, notice the descending 
le which forms a fine counterpoint to the right- 

d part. Play this composition with a crisp, al- 
st brittle, tone, In measures seventeen to twen- 
four there is an imitation between the hands. 
g this out as follows: 

In measures 17-18 accent the right hand 

“ee we 1 20 é “ee left “e 


“e “ee 21-22 “ “ right “ce 
q ee lest 
measures thirty to thirty-two, staccato and a 
d are in order. 


dians, by Frank H. Grey. 


e have repeatedly remarked, in these col- 

umns, about the use of be fifths to express an 
n or Oriental atmosphere. This trick is here 

employed by Mr, Grey. The sixteenths on the 

hi eat aiso lend a characteristic touch. 

Play this composition ben marcato. 

A biographical sketch of the composer was given 

n a recent issue of THe Erupe. ; 


Old Round Dance, by Louis Rée. 


Louis Rée is the foremost English-speaking ex- 
nent of Leschetizky in Vienna. This little dance 
his exhibits the excellent use of diatonic mel- 
:—by which we mean a melody in which virtu- 
y no tones foreign to the key are employed. Do 
play this number too strictly in time and be 
ul to notice the phrasing. 

measure thirty-two, intelligent performers 
| make a ritard before the return of the first 
. In measures forty-two to forty-seven ob- 
the fine sequence. sequence is a series, 
rogression, of similar chords (or intervals) in 


uecession. 

The Codetta (little Coda) of the Old Round 
lance is Sait iatery. and interesting. Note the 
lord: C-sharp-E-G-B (subdominant seventh with 
ised root) two measures from the end, 


= Villain, by Frank H. Grey. 
s, sinister looks, and curling black mus- 
miniscent of the “bludgy vilyun,’”’ abound 
hort descriptive sketch by Frank_H. Grey. 
Indians are both from the Suite “At 
.” These are clever bits, and we feel 
ey will be enjoyed by all “‘young and 
» children” who take pleasure in the silver 


e five (only teachers need read this 
ie 'D-fiat-F-A-flat is a Neapoli- 


e easily recognized whenever met. 
the first vnesten of the Supertonic 
iad the second tone of the 


therefore. 
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Educational Study Notes on Music 


mothis Etude .- 
By EDGAR ALDEN BARRELL 


In.Happy Mood, by Cyrus Mallard. 


Most people describe minor keys as “sad”— 
which is an all right enough description in most 
cases. But Jn Happy Mood, by Cyrus Mallard, 
shows that there are exceptions to all things. 

In measures four and five note the dotted eighths 
and the sixteenths. If you play them all as 
eighths, woe betide you! 

The B-flat theme is a splendid one—a great 
pleasure to play. F 


Purple Twilight, by H. D. Hewitt. 


In this number a heavy left hand will ruin the 
effect planned by the composer. Let the melody be 
ben marcato and ben cantabile. It is a pleasing 
melody, redolent of the longing and the sadness 
which are a part of the twilight hour. 

Take the minor section slightly faster than the 
rest of the piece. ; 

The key-scheme of Purple Twilight is as fol- 
lows: F; B-flat; G Minor; B-flat; F. Not a bad 
arrangemert, as you can see, and one which you 
may readily take as a model if you chance to com- 
pose a piece of music some day. — 


Snow Fairies, by W. Berwald. 


A few biographical data regarding Mr. Berwald 
were given in a recent issue of Tur Erupr. Mr. 
Berwald is one of the most successful, and most 
dependable, pianoforte composers—and by the 
latter adjective we do not mean that if you gave 
him twenty dollars to keep for you he would not 
spend it, but that his work can always be counted 
on to be interesting, pleasing and musicianly. 

_Two of this composer’s pets are the Augmented 
Sixth chord and the Neapolitan Sixth chord. In 
the second measure of this number we find the 
former chord very effectively introduced. In 
measures fifty-three to fifty-five he has used a 
Neapolitan Sixth. 

Mr. Berwald’s outlines are always definite, his 
form certain, and he handles his materials just 
exactly as they should be handled. 

Let the left hand be very light when so marked. 
This composition is splendidly descriptive. 


Heart’s Yearning, by Georges Bernard. 


A fine theme, in which the “yearning” is ex- 
pressed by the introduction of appoggiaturas. This 
use of the appoggiatura is well known to com- 
posers, and one of those who employed them most 
advantageously was Richard Wagner. 

“Troublé est mon Coeur” means ‘‘Uneasy is my 
heart.” 

Play Heart’s Yearning rather rubato (not in 
strict time). 
plhe section in C, with its staccato effects and 
its Syncopation, is altogether admirable. 


Carnival in Naples, By Wilhelm Aletter. 


Not so colorful or so 
extended as Schumann’s 
Teutonic Carnaval, Herr 
Aletter’s piece has, never- 
theless, much to recom- 
mend it. The “Santa Lu- 
cia” theme of the Trio 
gives a true Italian flavor, 
and should be made to 
stand out from the orna- 
mentation surrounding it. 

Herr Aletter subtitles 
his composition “‘Tarantel- 
la,’’ but until the furioso 
repetition—with the theme 
transposed an octave 
higher—this seems to us 
a misnomer. In the: Edu- 
cational Study Notes of a 
recent issue we traced the 
origins of the Tarantella and noted the main 
characteristics thereof. Those who digested this 
pedagogic morsel will at once recall that the dance 
in question always proceeded at a nearly demonia- 
cal speed, due to the belief that the poisonous bite 
of the tarantula spider could be set at nought by 
this means. 


Rodeo, by A. Jackson Peabody, Jr. 


Mr. Peabody is a business man, resident in 
New York City, to whom music is a pleasant avo- 
cation. Without suggesting that he make music 
his vocation—since probably he is highly success- 
ful in business pursuits—we would nevertheless 
point to this Rodeo as indicative of his great 
musical talent. This is the best four-hand piece 
which we have seen in many a day. It has the 
true verve for a ‘“March-Galop.” 

Note the excellent introduction. The A-flat sec- 
tion is especially distinctive, and arranged for 
band it would beyond a doubt be “‘thrilling.” 

There must be a definite robustness to your 
tone in playing this number, since all weakness 
or effeminacy is entirely out of place here. 

Try reading Robert Browning’s ‘‘How we 
brought the good news from Ghent to Aix,’’ and 
see if that does not help you in your rhythmic 
interpretation of this number. Browning’s poem 
has a dash and a manliness about it, which are 
quite in line with this corking good Rodeo. 


WILHELM ALETTER 


In Leafy Bower, by Maurice Pesse. 


The composer of this piece is French and lives 
in the lovely city which “Mr. and Mrs. Haddock” 
recently visited—Paris. 

not let the number of notes in this compo- 
sition scare you! Beneath their apparent intrica- 
cies lies a perfectly normal, understandable, most 
delightful musical idea. But, if the multitude of 
notes does not frighten you, the key of F-sharp 
quite likely will. ere again M. Pesse is merely 
playing the role of the small boy who hides behind 
a » Sr and then pops out at you with a loud 

(Continued on page 158) 
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HE DESIRABILITY of presery- 

i ing the “purity” of the language, 
the correctness of certain spellings 

and, more often, of certain pronuncia- 
tions :—these furnish discussions the live- 
liness of which prove that English is a 


living language subject to continual 
change. 
Speech, unlike song, is “free.”’ The 


singer is obliged to sustain tone accord- 
ing to the idea of the composer; the 
speaker is not. The singer ordinarily has 
to follow the measure accent—the stress 
and the speed or tempo indicated by the 
music; the speaker has no limitations. 
The singer has to use a “vocal instru- 
ment” from which, as an artist, it is his 
duty to evoke the most agreeable, beautiful 
sounds of which it is capable; the speaker 
is not chiefly concerned with this problem. 

Moreover, the singer must make the 
“legato” and “sostenuto” the basis of his 
style; the speaker who should adopt a 
“sing-song” delivery would be condemned 
as “monotonous” and ineffective. The 
singer must so deliver the consonants, the 
elements upon which the appeal is made 
to the intellect, as to be understood, yet 
take care not to destroy or injure the le- 
gato; the speaker does not concern him- 
self with the preservation of the legato 
style of delivery. 


English in Song 

OW TO USE the English language 

in song should be (though it often 
is not) one of the chief concerns of the 
vocalist. Asa well-known American vocal 
teacher said, “It is the tone that ‘gets over,’ 
that is, reaches the auditors in the back 
of the house, that counts. Of what use 
is it to make a beautiful tone if half the 
people cannot hear it?” Yet the truly 
“beautiful” tone always has “carrying 
power.” This element is* involved in its 
“beauty.” It may be said that only the 
singer who so pronounces as to make the 
words—the intellectual and emotional con- 
tent of the verbal text—plain to the inter- 
ested listener really counts in public work. 
Of course, we omit from this category the 
singing of a few numbers written by com- 
posers of the old Italian school and their 
imitators, to be sung largely upon one 
vowel and, in certain modern pieces, writ- 
ten to be “vocalized.” Here the interest 
centers on the pure beauty of tone, on 
agility in the delivery of runs, “passages” 
and vocal “ornaments,’ and on the skill 
shown in “coloring” the vowel. 


The Verbal Message 

UT THE FACT remains that where 

a verbal text having a message is 
used, it is the business of the singer, if he 
wishes the reward of the genuine artist, 
to “sing sense.” That is, he must so sing 
as to make plain the meaning of the au- 
thor as well as that of the composer. 

Pronunciation of words in the English 
language, like their meaning and spelling, 
is in a state of constant change. Take the 
word “Dictionary.” At one time there 
was an accent upon the first and third syl- 
lables. Later certain rules required the 
omission of all accent except that upon, the 
first syllable. Some teachers require a 
percussive “t” in the word “often.” Others 
permit “offen.” One instructor would be 
much disturbed about a fine distinction as 
to the correct sound of the vowel in the 
word “earth.” Others differ as to the 
sound of the second syllable of the word 
“people.” 

But the vocalist’s task in this matter is 
a practical one. The derivation and his- 
tory of words and the marked differences 
among so-called authorities and local cus- 
toms regarding pronunciation: need not 
distract him. He must have principles to 
guide him. He cannot follow any merely 
individual or local prejudice. It is for 
him to make a careful choice among the 
accepted and latest dictionaries and to 
modify, if necessary, its declarations by 
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The Use of the English Language in Song 


By Frederick W. Wodeil 


the present usage of a number of the lead- 
ing speakers and vocalists from cultural 
centers. 
Fundamentals 
HESE “authorities” may well be sub- 
jected to analysis and criticism ac- 


‘cording to the following principles: 


1. That pronunciation is good for sing- 
ing which permits the use of the round- 
est, fullest, noblest vowel tones possible. 

2. That pronunciation is good for sing- 
ing which interferes as little as may be 
with the continuous flow of tone upon the 
vowels. 

3. That pronunciation is good for sing- 
ing which, while following Principles Nos. 
1 and 2, nevertheless gives to the con- 
sonants of the word sufficient duration and 
strength to perfect the verbal outline to 
the listening ear. 

Of two permissible pronunciations of a 
word, that which gives the best oppor- 
tunity for exhibiting round, noble vowels 
is to be chosen. 

It is permissible and desirable to 
“broaden” the vowels in singing for the 
sake of improvement in the quality and 
volume of tone, but never to such an ex- 
tent as to rob the vowel of its individu- 
ality. It must not be mistaken for some 
other vowel. 

Vowel “quality” and vowel “color” may 
be considered as two different things. A 
good singing tone on a vowel has at least 
four attributes: it is (1) agreeable; (2) 
clear; (3) round; (4) steady. 

A singing tone on a vowel, while pos- 
sessing all these attributes, may sound at 
one time “sorrowful” (dark) and at an- 
other time “joyful” (bright), according to 
the feeling to be conveyed by the singer to 
the listener. 

Through the VOWELS the appeal is 
made to the auditor’s feelings; through 
the consonants it is made to his intellect. 
Thus, in vocalizing when no consonants 
are heard, a message may be delivered to 
the listener with more or less definiteness 
so that his heart is stirred; but the con- 
sonant elements must be made clear if he 
is also to receive a message for his mind. 


Pitch can be sustained indefinitely upon 
certain consonants, as M and L. In a cer- 
tain sense these are “vowels” and should 
be managed as such, Pitch can be sounded, 
momentarily, upon certain other conso- 
nants,°as B and D. 


The Consonants 

Fo PURPOSES of. pronunciation in 

song a consonant which can be sung 
should be sung. Its strength and dura- 
tion depend upon the varying requirements 
of the verbal and musical text and upon 
the particular meaning and feeling to be 
conveyed. Consonantal management and 
modification is an effective means of giv- 
ing the tone “carrying power,” preserving 
the legato, and “coloring” the tone ac- 
cording to the message to be expressed. 

“Diction” in song is not the semi-mys- 
tery which some would appear to wish to 
make it. The study of a good dictionary 
and of the common usage regarding pro- 
nunciation among cultivated persons is an 
important step toward mastery of the 
subject. A study of the vowel and con- 
sonant elements of the English language 
and their use in singing, according to the 
principles and suggestions herein ex- 
pressed, is another valuable step. 

The singer cannot deliver a message 
which he does not possess. To sound 
simply combinations of syllables on cer- 
tain pitches furnished by a composer can 
mean little to the auditor. The mere ex- 
hibition of “pretty tones” of extremely 
high or low notes may tickle the ear, as- 
tonish for the moment, and incidentally 
minister to the vanity of the performer— 
and that is about all. 

Given the possession Of a clearly defined 
message, an agreeable voice-quality, an 
“accepted” pronunciation, correct tone-col- 
oring, with variations in tonal power, the 
feeling for time with its accompanying 
play of accent and stress, and an under- 
standing and mastery of the artistic use of 
vowel and consonant, the singer can with 
good reason expect satisfactory results 
in public performance. 


“Getting” the Low Tones 


HERE WAS in the case of Lilli Leh- 

mann, one of the world’s greatest 
singers, a properly directed development 
of the voice, of the vocal organ upon the 
physical plane and of the mental and emo- 
tional endowment. 

She was first trained as a “coloratura” 
soprano. Before the end of her long career 
on the operatic stage she was acknowl- 
edged as an admirable exponent of dra- 
matic roles, especially those of the Wag- 
nerian music dramas. At first her vocal 
instrument was required to give only the 
breadth and weight of tone proper for a 
young voice. It was allowed to grow 
naturally without an attempt to force the 
acquisition of volume and power. We 
know this to be so because, starting as a 
coloratura, her voice, when singing the 


heaviest soprano roles, still retained a 
musical quality. 
The acquisition of power, of breath and 


weight of tone in the lower part of the’ 


range of voice, is of especial importance to 
the contralto. But, as in the case of the 
development of the soprano voice, there 
should be no forcing or driving of the 
tone in the attempt to secure power. A 
voice which, in youth, is over-driven for 
power loses its loveliness early in the 
career. Of this condition the operatic 
stage furnishes too many examples. 


Vocal Limits 
HE LIMITS of range and power are 
sét by Nature, and no “art” of man, 
no “method,” can make a deep toned, broad 
contralto voice out of one which is by 


nature the “mezzo-contralto” type. Th 
is, or ought to be, a “common-place 
among vocal teachers and students; ye 
judging by the sounds emitted by certai 
public singers, the idea that power of tor 
on the lower pitches of the voice can | 
“compelled” is still governing the wor 
in some vocal* studios. Extraordinar 
breath pressure, with consequent unna 
ural resistance at the throat, is employe 
by some in the effort to broaden the lows 
tones. 

The art of “singing on the breath” 
as necessary for the development of lo 
tones as it is for the development of his 
tones. There is a low pitch in every voi 
beyond which, in a descending scale, tr 
tone is impossible. The voice will n 
“sound.” 


The Breath Problem 


But BEFORE that point in the d 
scending scale is reached, the proble 
is to so manage the breath as to permit a1 
support the setting into vibration of 
much “substance” (vocal cord) as po 
sible. If the “throat” is held too loose 
(imperfect use by the cords of the a 
from the lungs) the low tone is breatl 
and weak. If the breath pressure is ove 
strong, the throat involuntarily “squeezes 
and the tone is “jammed,” becoming th 
and metallic. 

If, however, the throat is held just loos 
ly enough to permit the use of as much | 
the vocal cord substance as possible f 
the pitch desired, yet not so much as 
allow the escape of any breath unvocalize 
and if the breath pressure is skilfully a 
justed so as not to send the breath t 
strongly and thus bring about a conditi 
of rigidity in the throat, the vocalist 
said to be “singing on the breath” a1 
“floating” the tone. Under such conditio 
he will secure as broad a fundamental to 
as is possible for the vocal instrument. 

If to this is added a skilful use of « 
the resounding resources of the voice, pa 
ticularly those of the lower throat, pharyn 
nose, face and mouth, the singer will pr 
duce the broadest, fullest, most resona 
low tone of which his organ is capable. 


How Get the Student to Wot 


VERY teacher who is worth his s: 

is a student of human nature. | 

has to be if he is to get satisfacto 
results in his teaching. The cut-and-dri 
way of giving exercises from some bo 
or books, the teaching of a “method” wit 
out careful study of the particular nee 
of each student and without adaptation 
exercises from time to time as those nee 
change with the pupil’s physical, men 
and emotional development—this type 
instruction, once so prevalent, is now co 
sidered out of date. : 

It cannot be taken for granted tt 
every pupil who begins taking lessons h 
had his attention called to the subject 
vocal study. It is for the teacher, thet 
fore, to open his work with a new pw 
by calling attention to the nature of t 
study to be entered upon. 


Pleasure in Study 

Mo he must be brought 
an attitude in which pleasure is fou 
in vocal study. Nothing worth while c 
be gotten from a pupil who is not gen 
inely interested. Among the items whi 
may be included in the attempt to arot 
the pupil’s interest may be mentioned t 
fostering of friendly relations betwe 
teacher and pupil. Usually a student 
not much interested in working with 
teacher he does not like. True, where { 
teacher has been one of considerable rey 
tation and has something the student ve 
much wants, there has been sufficient n 
tive for keeping up interest in the lesso 

But this is the exceptional case. % 
The old-fashioned (and perhaps we n 
say, European) type of music teacher w 
rapped the knuckles, threw books at 


a 3 


sia 


ad of the pupil or took a sort of satis- 
‘ction in sending high-strung girls in tears 
of the studio, does not obtain among 
majority of music teachers, because 
e young Americans of today of either 
sex will not stand it. 

Now it takes force of character and 
wisdom on the part of the teacher to set 
up friendly relations with the pupil and 
t the same time keep such control as will 
isure respect and the necessary obedience. 
But it is worth the character-study and ef- 
ort involved. 


Stimulating ‘Desire’ 
XLOSELY allied to the problem of 
4 arousing interest is that of stimulating 
lesire.” Here, as in every other relation, 
h pupil is a separate subject for careful 
What object has the pupil in study- 
singing? What does he desire to be- 
e and to accomplish? If his desire has 
nited or unworthy bounds, the remedy is 
the teacher’s hands. Is it to “make 
oney?” Not necessarily an unworthy 
abition, but ought it to be the controlling 
actor? Is it to gratify vanity, a love for 
e admiration and praise of others? 
Neither is this objectionable within proper 
imits if used by the teacher to develop 
nbition and get work done; but always 
should be subordinated to the higher 
rposes, 


Is it to gain a feeling of mastery, the 
satisfaction of being able to “do” that 
which gives power over others, or enables 
one to excel? This is said to be the real 
“work motive’ of many heads of American 
business firms. 


A Precious Aid 
HIS DESIRE of control.is one of the 
most valuable aids to the teacher who 
keeps it alive and uses it to the fullest 
extent short of obscuring a yet higher mo- 
tive. 

This higher motive is based upon a con- 
suming love of beauty and of truth as con- 
tained in fine vocal music, and on a wish to 
share it with others through singing in the 
most artistic and effective manner possible. 
Here is the supreme desire for the vocal 
student—one which, if possessed only in 
the germ, or mixed with one or more of 
the other motives mentioned or possible, 
ought always to be kept to the forefront 
by the teacher. 

Rules and regulations for lessons and 
practice periods are all very well, so far 
as they go, but when a real “desire,” the 
“I want to,” is aroused and kept strong in 
the pupil, rules and regulations are not 
needed as compelling forces but merely as 
guides to the most profitable use of time 
and effort. 


/ 
The Parties thereto: 
A Vocal Instructor, 
- Pupils : 
_Jane—soprano, sixteen years of age, 
wealthy ; has a light, naturally high, colora- 
ra voice; a gift for florid singing but 
ittle Aepth of feeling. 
7 Martin—tenor, a young Western gar- 
ener, possessor of a naturally strong, but 
= lyric voice. Really wants to “know 
w,” but with little temperamental en- 
wment and less musical background. 
_ Myra—nineteen years of age, fair, large, 
eos good- tempered, determined to 
become a professional singer if it takes 
Many years to accomplish it. Has a nat- 
rally sweet voice of contralto timbre, but 
| present effective compass called “short.” 
Michael—aged twenty, baritone. Celtic 
igin; would rather sing -than eat; con- 
derable emotional ‘power but inclined to 
e quickly of detailed technical study; 
inks well of the “almighty dollar,’ and 
would like to be a Werrenrath or Gorgoza. 


The Conversation 


_ Instructor—What is the chief end of the 
ractice Period? 
_Jane—I have often wondered about that. 
- Michael—The beginning, sir. 
Instructor—Martin, what does Michael 
mean? 

Martin—I think Michael means that it 
s most important to begin practicing with 

e right idea in mind. 

Instructor—How then would you begin 
use the practice period? 

Martin—I should want to decide how 

¢ I should practice. 
Instructor—If one wished to walk from 
few York to Portland, Maine, and left 
Metropolis headed west, the longer 
daily period he gave to walking, the 
etter: is that so? 
_ Myra—But would not starting westward 
e to take the longer route? 
Michael—But if one is headed in the 


t in. a comparatively short time. 

ructor—Then, what really is the ob- 
of “practicing”? 
ne—To learn the exercises given by the 


ictor—Myra, what do you under- 
by “learning” an exercise? 

ra—I think that when I have gotten 
res and the time correctly I have 


- A Conversation About the Singer’s Practice Period 


Instructor—I fear that Myra has made 
an unintentional confession of weakness as 
to pitch and rhythm. Has Myra fully an- 
swered the question? 

Michael—One ought always to think of 
the tone-quality. 

Instructor—(attacking the question from 
another standpoint) How is a_ habit 
formed ? 

Martin—By doing the same thing in 
exactly the same way over and over again, 
and a great many times. 

Instructor—If you know it is wrong to 
perform a certain act, which do you find 
the easier repetition of that act, the first 
or the twentieth? 

Martin—The twentieth time to be sure! 

Instructor—Will anyone now say what 
one should think about just before be- 
ginning a practice period? 

Jane—How to get the notes to come 
more quickly and evenly. 

Michael—How to make tones big and 
full of feeling. 

Myra—How to sing in time and get big- 
ger low notes. 

Martin—How to get the high tones with 
more ease; and how to make people wish 
to hear you sing. 

Instructor—Bravo, my children! But I 
will ask you, does one ask the pony to 
draw the load of the well-grown cart- 
horse? 

Michael—Of course not. 

Martin—I suppose, sir, you mean that as 
We are not advanced pupils, we ought to 
think of those things which come first in 
learning to sing? 

Instructor—Who will say what is the 
first thing to be secured by the voice 
student. 

Michael—A good tone. 

Jane—A pretty voice. 

Martin—An agreeable quality. 

Myra—Sweet tones. 


Instructor—It is well. At last you have 


arrived at some of the fundamental items 
of vocal practice. Do not open your 


(Continued on page 148) 
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WILHELM MIDDELSCHULTE 


One of the world’s greatest organists. 


Che St tt S 1 
JOHN KENDEL . Gone Fev AT Gee of a HL o Be maaccel 


Noted authority on Public School Music. 
; M l S I C DR. CARVER WILLIAMS—President 
Faculty of over one hundred artist teachers Located in_Kimball Hall—Chicago’s Musie Ceuter 


Franklin Stead, Director 


S A l S Cc f S e Ravowner henge RECITALS. Eminent fac of SO Air te. pores! be for 
IPLOMAS AND DEGREES CONFERRED— Teachers. Students’ Orchestra, Concerts, Lectures. 
pecia ummer ourses or upervisors ‘TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates. 
7 ° ° Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Departments—Piano, Voice, Violin, Musical 
of P ublic School Music O. E. Robinson, Director Harmony, Composition, Cello, Opera’ Study— Theory. Compositions Wistoncello. Orcktal 
f ae oe ae aig he ee tral Instruments, Public School Music, 
: . School Music. Special Dept. for Children. Dramatic Art, etc. 
Special Summer Courses In Dramatic Ail athletics. Horseback riding. Fireproof build- Many Free Advantages and Scholarships 
e - ings with ample grounds. Two beautiful dormi- y Pignovandivaoin Efizes 
Art, Expression Walton Pyre, Director tories on campus. 43rd year. j 
For catalogue address‘the Director, For particulars address—Edwin L. Stephen, Mer. 
® The Starrett School Corservatory of Music COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
School for Theatre Org an Pl aying Box E, 4515 Drexel Blvd., Curcaco. Box E, 16th Floor Kimball Hall Bldg., Chicago 


Frank VanDusen, Director 


Special Summer Courses in Musical ce DENVER WN. U oe 
Theory = Arthur O. Andersen, John Palmer, Leo Sowerby “AC am C2. 

4 GOLLEGE OF MUSIG INc ately northofChicago. Degreecourses. 

Lectures by Eminent Educators, Recitals by DistiMzuished Artists TRE LARGESG IN GRE WEST SCHOOL SOLO TED eaten Drona 


leaders, Liberal Artssubjects without 
extra expense. 


NORTHWESTERN  Freebulletins, P.C. Intkt ,Room102 
UNIVERSITY "Tea2 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill 
Year 1926-1927 


NM Music Departments acknowledged 


An Endowed, Non-Profit, Public?Instituti 
FREE SCHOLARSHIPS [Flo O° Succi Dipoms 
Excellent Faculty and Educational 
Facilities 
Courses in all branches of theoretical and applied 


To talented and deserving students awarded after competitive examinations. 
Josef Lhevinne will award one scholarship for private and two for reper- 


tory class lessons. Oscar Saenger will award five scholarships in muaie 
Opera Class. Apply for application blanks. “Worthy of the beautiful setting and wonderful climate’’ SCHOOL MUSIC CATALOG 
€ 4 ; BS rae A very helpful catalog for College Directors and 
Superior Dormitory Accommodations. Rates of Tuition Moderate Write for Catalogue E for full information aabic oe Me be ac gratis upon Four 
A . . t lists TI 
CREDITS will be given for summer courses taken, toward Certificates, EDWIN JOHN STRINGHAM, Mus. B., P. D., Dean |. Part Chorutes: Maeie or aoedil Oscatiene, CaGeed 
Diplomas, Degrees—granted by authority of the State of Illinois. 10th Ave. and Grant St., Denver, Colorado Sight Reading Material, Orchestra, Collections, etc: 
Summer Session prospectus, regular catalog and Public School Music ‘circular 1712 Betta ot Pa 
. . . - . ° . i ‘ee 1 ec a, . 
mailed free on application. For detailed information address WWW 9 vvv¥TeC ' ~eoWWwWWvvwwrv"»p | : = 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 52nd Year : 
Francis L. York, M.A., Pres. Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres, 3 


Finest Conservatory in the West 
Students May Enter at Any Time 
Offers to earnest students courses of study based upon the best modern 


and educational principles. Departments—Piano, Voice, Violin, 


= Cello, O; Th » Public School M dD A 
571 KIMBALL HALL Chicago, Illinois Diplones aed De Asotin Mass. fos Coivatteges eee F 
boarding accommodations. is 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President Catalogue Free Upon Application ‘ ; 
Address JAMES H.BELL, Secretary, Box 7, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. Front View Conservatory Pldg. 
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601 years of’ extraordinary vervice 
inthe advancement of muvical education! 


CAGO 
USICA Li 
OLLEGE 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, Pres: 


OCCUPIES a supreme position in its offering of an unparalleled 
faculty and altogether unique facilities for the study of all or 
any part of a widely diversified and comprehensive curriculum. 


Mork than 125 teachers of world-wide reputation constitute 
the faculty. Students may elect to take private lessons only 
or courses leading to Teachers’ Certificates, Graduation and 
Degrees in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Church Organ, Moving 
Picture Organ, Theory, Public School Music, Dramatic Art and 
Expression; Toe, Ballet, Interpretative and Classical Dancing, 
School of Opera, all Orchestral Instruments, Chautauqua, 
Lyceum, Concert and Languages. 


CL ora aa RE reo Ly 


Professional Debuts, Engagements and Situations 


Public debuts will be given artist students in Central Theatre, Chicago, when 
they are ready to commence their public careers. A special bureau established 
in the College will assist artist students in obtaining professional engagements. 
Graduates who have qualified as teachers will be assisted in securing situations 
without charge to teacher or employer. 


A Conservatory Pledged to the Highest 
Artistic Standards 


Summer Session Opens June 27, 1927 
Fall Session Opens September 12, 1927 


tT A GOMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 
| | CARL D. KINSEY, Manager, 60 E. VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 
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PROF, LEOPOLD AUER HERBERT WITHERSPOON PASQ 


MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD DISTINGUISHED TEACHER and EDUCATOR FAMO 
CHARLES M. COURBOIN PERCY GRAINGER ALEX 
FAMOUS BELGIAN-AMERICAN ORGANIST (Formerly of Antwerp Cathedral) WCRLD RENOWNED PIANIST EMINENT HUN 
Mr. and Mrs. VITTORIO ARIMONDI GRAHAM REED CHARI 
CELEBRATED VOCAL TEACHERS WELL KNOWN COACH AND TEACHER 2 CELE 
PIANO 
Alma W. Anderson Julia Lois Caruthers Hilmer Enander Max Kramm Carolyn Schuyler PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Maurice Aronson Anna Ring Clauson Gertrude Gahl Grace Levinson Myra Seifert-Johnson 
Willa-Bee Atkinson Kenneth Cummings Ruby Ginsburg Bess C. Murray Anna Sevin CLASS PIANO INSTRUCT 
Viola Cole-Audet Clara T. Dailey Helen Greenebaum Dorothy Mendelssohn Jane Waterman 
Lillian Boguslawski Mary Eleanor Daniels David W. Guion Emily B. Nash C. Gordon Wedertz CHOIR AND CHORAL 
Vera Bowen Elena De Marco Hudora B. Harbers Laura C. Neel Mabel Wrede-Hunter DUCTING 
Paul Breitweiser Harry R. Detweiler Pauline Houck Lillian Powers Marjorie Woodring x 
Gordon Campbell Gustav Dunkelberger Herbert Johnson Bess Resseguie W. Otto Miessner 
VOCAL 
: Sara Irene Campbell David W. Guion _ Florence Jepperson-Madsen Lucille Stevenson HARMONICA 
| Gordon Campbell Mabel Sharp Herdien Jessie Waters Northrop Isaac Van Grove 
|| Rose Lutiger Gannon Maybelle Jackson Harlan Randall Helen Wolverton James Hartley 
1 Charles H. Keep 
|| . VIOLIN ons acee HISTORY AND APPR 
i} Lois Dyson Guy Hartle ertha Kribben Myrtle Martin 
| Max Fischel : Adymae Hathaway Victor Kuzdo Rudolph Reiners TION OF MUSIC 
| | Maurice Goldblatt Ray Huntington Christian Lyngby Mary Towbin Herbert Witherspoon 


| I CHURCH ORGAN 


Charles M. Courboin C. Gordon Wedertz 


MOVING PICTURE ORGAN 


Charles Demorest Helen Greenebaum Henry Francis Park 


VIOLONCELLO VIOLA 
Jaroslav Gons * Maurice Goldblatt 
Adelaide Liefeld ‘ 


HARMONY, COMPOSITION, COUNTERPOINT, CANON and FUGUE 
ORCHESTRATION and MUSICAL LITERATURE 


Gustav Dunkelberger Pauline Houck Harold B. Maryott 
Laura D, Harris Wesley La Violette Nellie Johnston Moench 
Franklin Madsen 


REPERTOIRE-INTERPRETATION CLASSES 


Herbert Witherspoon (Vocal) Professor Leopold Auer (Violin) Percy Grainger (Piano) 
Richard Hageman (Vocal) Max Fischel (Violin) Alexander Raab (Piano) 


REE F‘RLLOW SHIPS 


Prof. Auer, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Boguslawski, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Amato, Mr. Hageman, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini, Mr. 
boin, Mr. Parks and Mr. Demorest have each consented to award Free Fellowships to the student who, after an open compe 
examination, are found to possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Fellowship application blank on request. 


FALL SESSION OPENS SEPT. 12 COMPLETE §& 
| a 
i 


60 EAST VAN BUREN STREET (couece sums) CHICAGO, ILL, 


STI 
DORA 


Artistic and comfortable dormi! 


‘building. Piano furnishe 
res 
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ist 6 (Six WEEKS) 


AMATO RICHARD HAGEMAN FLORENCE HINKLE 


\OPOLITAN OPERA NOTED COACH and ACCOMPANIST AMERICA’S FOREMOST SGPRANO 
ST (Mar. 1 to Sept. 1) RENOWNED AMERICAN PIANIST FAMOUS RUSSIAN PIANIST 
‘TRE ORGANIST RENOWNED VIOLINIST NOTABLE AUTHORITY ON PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
EMBLE PLAYING HARMONIC EAR TRAINING OPERA CLASSES (Repertoire and Action) 
lak Fiechel AND KEYBOARD HARMONY Pasquale Amato 
‘(Chamber Music) Ae ae area CLASSES IN ART OF ACCOMPANYING (Vocal, Violin, Opera, etc.) 
Be crelnser EAR TRAINING ACOUSTICS ees tee 
bate VOCAL ART, AND LITERA- CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
TURE Percy Grainger, Director 
a FO NE reas ks TEACHERS’ NORMAL COURSES 
meek EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS 7 Ea ae ee ae 
English Composition PIANO VIOLIN VOCAL j 
NCH Educational Psychology Percy Grainger Professor Leopold Auer Herbert Witherspoon 
cowie Roussin English Literature Talis Loleeerutien Bo Fete viggton 
History of Education W. Otto Miessner ‘ 
gan Pole of Eeonoules CLASS VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
_W. Balduf Eston V. Tubbs COURSES FOR SUPERVISORS OF ORCHESTRA AND BAND 
| INSTRUMENTS, ORCHESTRAL AND BAND ENSEMBLE 
Raymond Dvorak 


CONCERT, CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
LYCEUM AND HARP Lester Luther 
Elena De Marco Mabel L. Howatt 
TOE BALLET, INTERPRETA- Fannie B. Linderman 
TIVE AND CLASSICAL Elma Pearl 
DANCING 


Cecille Barnett 
Libushka Bartusek 


RIES 


Elma Pearl DRAMATIC ART 
q FOLK DANCING SCHOOL OF ACTING 
iodations for men and women in college Libushka Bartusek Lester Luther 


room. Prices reasonable. Make 


rly. ALL ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS TAUGHT 


By Well Known Teachers 


TEACHERS CERTIFICATESan DEGREES 


lers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Bachelor of Oratory 
aster of Oratory are conferred at the end of each summer session upon professionals, who have the required knowledge and 


satisfactory examinations. Full details in Summer Catalog. 
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HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 
CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
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2. Reception Room 2. Office of President 


1. Studio of President 
6. Recital Auditorium, Central Theatre 


5. Dormitory Parlor 4. Reception Room 


Musical Pointers 


for 


Musical Parents 


Conducted by 
MARGARET WHEELER ROSS 


Only questions of general interest will be answered in this department. 
Address all inquiries to Educational Service Department (Parents’ Department), 


he Etude Music Magazine. 


Write questions on a separate sheet of paper bearing. the full name and address of 
he sender, of which only the initials will be published. 


Placing the Piano 


WONDER if you have ever sat down 


I and thought seriously about the po- 
~ sition of your piano? Too often it is 

where it looks best.in the room, acous- 

laws being completely ignored, as well 
as the deleterious influence of its natural 
nemies, the radiators, registers, and win- 
lows, or perhaps, most important of all, 
the best interests of the practicing children. 
Now all of these things are of tre- 
endous importance in the life and length 
of service of your piano, and in the mu- 
sical development of your children. 


: { Planning the House 
Unfortunately few of our homes are 
planned with the thought of the proper 
placing of the piano in mind. The aver- 
age architect considers the position of 
a kitchen range, the sink, and the re- 
tigerator, for both comfort and con- 
venience; he plans the proper placing of 
the beds and dressers for the reflect- 
ing of the light away from the one, and 
n to the other; he studies all about 
the situation of the living-room furniture, 
for cosy warm corners and well-illumi- 
nated reading places, and then forgets to 
leave a solid wall space with properly 
laced reflecting windows for the piano. 
urther, in working out the lighting 
scheme, most architects plan very carefully 
or the successful illumination of the 
essers, sink, and range, with innumer- 
le conveniently placed sockets for the 
ctrical household appliances and table 
amp, and then fail to provide wall or 
or sockets for properly lighting the 
0. 
Since the equipment of most of our 
ites now includes a piano, this is a re- 
ee piece: of neglect in house plan- 
and is a thing we mothers and home- 
makers must begin to work upon. 


Position of the Piano 


Considering the laws of acoustics, the 
best possible place for the piano is in a 
ner with two solid walls behind for 
: enforcement or enlargement of the 
e. Because the corner is more than 
y dark, this often is impossible, espe- 
y if the instrument is an upright and 
erefore does not extend out into’ the 
om, where it catches the light from the 
ows. But it is urged that you do 


id wall behind it. 

ur next problem is the windows, 
ators and registers. Because of the 
effect of sudden changes of tem- 
e upon even the very best of pianos, 
lust consider these features. By all 
avoid the over-heated spots, or you 
n find your treasure a dried out 
_ The question of proper light 


may force you to put your instrument 
close to a window. If so, unless the case- 
ment is good and tight, provide it with 
weather-strips and avoid raising the win- 
dow when the weather is cold or damp, or 
when a wind is blowing that will strike 
the piano. 


For Best Results 
For the child’s comfort and best results 
for its practice, several things should be 
considered. First, the room should be 
warm and cheerful. Don’t put your piano 
off in a cold, formal “parlor” and expect 


children to be happy in their practice 
periods. Cold fingers on cold keys do 
not excite warmth of feeling, joy, or en- 


thusiasm in piano work. Put the piano in 
the living-room, and try to make it an in- 
timate member of the family. You may 
have to exercise some discipline and au- 
thority in keeping the other members of 
the family from interfering with the chil- 
dren’s practice, but it can be done and 
is fine character training for them. Be- 
sides, the lesson in concentration on the 
part of the practicing child is invaluable. 

Another objection to placing a piano by 
a window is that you are inviting trouble 
for yourself at practice hours because the 
children are distracted by all sorts of out- 
door activities. Their interest is thereby 
divided, and the work is less efficient. 

Avoid having a clock in view of the 
keyboard. Be yourself the practicing 
child’s timekeeper. 

And now a few words concerning the 
care the instrument should receive. The 
most important thing in this connection is 
the matter of tuning. For two reasons the 
piano should be always as nearly perfectly 
in tune as it is possible to keep it: For 
its own material welfare, and for the cor- 
rect ear-training of those using it. Em- 
ploy a properly qualified and registered 
tuner; and, when you have done this, do 
not change. Tramp piano tuners are nu- 
merous, and are generally incompetent 
and unreliable. Put your instrument 
under the care of a first class resident 
tuner, and let him go over it thoroughly 
at least once a year, and touch it up, if 
need be, between times. 

You should have, and should endeavor 
to awaken in the children, a real affection 
for the piano. It should be more than an 
ornament, a piece of mechanism, an article 
of furniture, or a plaything. It should 
be a lovable companion for which the 
family should hold an affectionate regard. 
This attitude and spirit can be cultivated 
if the mother sets the example. 


“I enjoy opera enormously, but I refusé 
to take it too seriously.”—Compton Mac- 
KENZIE, 
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Hicago 


Alexander Kipnis 


—eminent basso, portrays ‘“The Cardinal,” “Baron 
Ochs,” the “King,” “Mephisto,” with the subtle 
understanding of tone values befitting each role. 
In his admiration of 


KIMBALL PIANOS 


Mr. Kipnis especially expresses his delight in the 
“human voice” quality which ‘‘admirably sup- 
ports the voice and is a constant pleasure to the 
opera singer—it is a great piano.” 
You, too, will enjoy the tone and reliability of the 
Kimball. There is a new style Kimball exactly suited 


to your home, whether grand or upright. Cata- 
logues and nearest dealers’ names sent on request. 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


(Established 1857) 
Department KE, 306 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


AT LAST—FOR ONLY - 


$ 15.00 
The Neely 4-Octave Keyboard With INDIVIDUAL KEY-ACTION —_—_— 


Standard size keys; standard dip; piano 
touch. A portable silent keyboard with 
handle for carrying and a folding music rack 
inside the case. About the size of a violin 
case; finely finished; weight, 7 Ibs. A real 
aid to class teaching and the lowest-priced 
high - quality keyboard available for 
practice work. 

Sent on Approval; Guaranteed 

for Five (5) Years 


FORSE MFG. CO. 


700 Long Street, Anderson, Indiana 


AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


(Famous Vaudeville and Radio Star) 
Will Teach You 


) 
| JAZZ PIANO PLAYING 
IN 20 LESSONS 


His wonderful system has made thousands of 
suecessful pianists since 1903. 
4 There is a ““CERISTENSEN 9 et eh = — 
every city—see your phone book for local 
fessons given by mall.” SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


Needed by every Musician, 
Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 


Will keep your music orderly, 
protected from damage, and 
where you can instantly 


find it. GET AXEL’S COMPLETE JAZZ INSTRUCTION BOOK, showing how 
to ‘Jazz Up”’ any tune, with new breaks |, bass work, 
from your local teacher or seat postpaid for $2: 
most popular styles| PIANO TEACHERS: “< there is no “Christensen Scholl’ 


your town, this is your ait. 
nity—write quick for lucrative proposition. Z Fae oe 


TINDALE CABINET CO. | CHRISTENSEN SCHOOLS OF POPULAR MUSIC 
Flushing, New York City,N.¥.. | Suite 420 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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Cincinnati Conservatory 


A COMPLETE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 


Pianoforte—Voice Culture—Violin—Organ—All Orchestral Instruments 
Public School Music (accredited) —Opera—Drama—Languages—Dancing 
Catalogue will be sent on application 
Ipeat DormMirorIEs ON THE Campus FOR STUDENTS FROM A DISTANCE 
BERTHA BAUR, President and Director 


Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager 


o Music 


INCORPORATED 


Highland and Burnet Aves., 
and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


DANA’S MUSIC 


AL INSTITUTE 


WARREN, OHIO 


The Only University o 


All branches taught on the daily lesson plan 


f Music in the World 


Special Music Supervisors Course 


Catalogue on application to LYNN B. DANA, Pres. Desk E. 


L AW Trer1ce 
Conservatory of Music 
Appleton, Wisconsin 


A Department of Bornce College 


Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, 
Band Instruments, Public School Music, 


Public School Art, Dramatic Art. 


Orchestral and Choral Training, 


Music Festival, Artist Recitals. 


Dormitories Free Catalog on Request 


Address: CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


DUNNING 
SYSTEM 
OF 
IMPROVED 
MUSIC STUDY 

Inc. my 
Enables You to Teach Se atemanicalles 
Intelligently, Thoroughly and Interestingly 


Practical Normal Training Courses 
for Teachers Will Be Held 


Savannah, Ga., March 20th; Other places, Jacksonville, 
Miami, Orlando, Fla.; ichita, Kansas; Cincinnati, 
Columbus, Bellefontaine, Ohio, and Chicago, Il. 


For Information and Booklet, Address 
MISS ADDA EDDY 
136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
OF SHENANDOAH COLLEGE 


In the heart of The Shenandoah Valley, near Washing- 
ton. Full Courses in all branches of Music. Pupils this 
year from fifteen States. Rates most reasonable. Large 
School Orchestra and Band, Piano Tuning and Pipe 
Organ, Ask for Catalogue 


SHENANDOAH COLLEGE :: DAYTON, VIRGINIA 


WILLIS J. CUNNINGHAM 


Piano 


JOSEPH D. DeNARDO 
Harmony, Composition 
394 teachers enrolled in Summer Normal Classes of 1926 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CGAROLINA 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABOD 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


One of the oldest and most noted Music Schools in America. 


Ohe Cileteland Tustitute 
of (Dusic 


Offers Complete Courses for 
Students of all Grades 
Four-year course leads to teacher’s certifi- 

cate or diploma. 
Two orchestras afford opportunity for 
ensemble training. 
Special courses for teachers and pro- 
fessionals. 
The Student Residence is open throughout the 
winter and summer terms. 


Send for catalogue outlining courses and fees 


Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Director 
2827 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


All branches, ai Te 5 specialist tea 
ers. Courses lead to Mus egree, Cultural 
and social life of Oberlin College. High School 
course or equivalent required. Opened Sept. 21st. 
Oberlin Conservatory of Mustie, Oberlin, Ohio 


1 VALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY- 


Peunded 1873 


VALPARAISO, INDIANA * 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC * 


“*Better Than Ever’’ 


Offers « courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Theory, 
and Public School Music. Students may attend the 
Music School and also take the regular work at the 
University. 

SPRING TERM STARTS MARCH 28TH 

Controlled by Lutheran University Association 
since Sept., 1925. Open to all. For special Bulletin 
address office of the President, Dept. K. 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY Valparaiso, Indiana 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 

DECATUR, ILLINOIS 

Offers thoro training in music. Courses leading to 

Bachelor of Music Degree, Diploma, and Certifi- 

cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 

Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. 
Bulletin sent free upon request 

W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director. 


Maia VV 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere. 
Students may enter at any time. Send for 
Catalog. GEO. F. LINDNER, Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Georgia 


CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


“Adoration’’ 
(Continued from page 110) 


but know little of that which is connected 
with the violin and other stringed instru- 
ments. 

While it would be too much, perhaps, 
to ask an accompanist who has devoted his 
life to studying the piano, to learn the 
violin, too, in order to be able to support 
a virtuoso on that instrument more effi- 
ciently, it would not be too much to ask 
him to study the violin part of a compo- 
sition as abstract music or by playing it on 
the piano, before he considers himself capa- 
ble of accompanying the solo instrumental- 
ist efficiently. An accompanist who pur- 


poses playing the piano part of Adoration . 


will be well advised to study the violin part 
as well as his own. On the contrary, the 
violinist who essays this piece, or, indeed, 
any other, will give a better interpretation 
of it if he knows the piano part in addition 
to that which he plays himself. I have 
often been struck by the circumstance that 
so many violin students who learn compo- 
sitions for their instrument, know very lit- 
tle of and care less for the actual music in 
them and apply themselves merely to the 
technical difficulties of the violin part with- 
out bothering about the piano part at all. 


The Piano’s Part 

HE FOUR MEASURES for the 

piano which open Adoration should 
not be played too forte; for too much tone 
in the piano would neutralize the sonority 
which is necessary to the violin when it en- 
ters at the end of the opening phrase. The 
accompaniment which follows should have 
somewhat the effect of a harp; but do not 
make the chords short or dry, but rather 
give them sustaining power by means of 
the damper pedal. Be careful to follow the 
solo instrument in 18 and in the rallentando 
of the following measure. The section 
from measure 20 should be played legato 
and not too loud. In measure 24 the first 
four eighth-notes might with advantage be 
made mofe prominent. In 29 and the fol- 
lowing measure the accompanist must be 
careful to bring out the B, B-sharp and the 
C-sharp in the middle part of the harmony. 


‘A slight ritardando will probably be made 


by the soloist at measure 32; and this 


should be kept in view by the accompan 
The section beginning at 33 and extend; 
to 38 should be played legato with 
damper pedal down on the first note ai 
removed on thé last note of each measu 
Make the sudden chord at the end of me 
ure 38 loud and incisive. 

The accompaniment in the Allegro 
tato should not be played too loudly or te 
heavily, partly for the reason that a 
forcible reading of it would tend to drow 
the violin part and partly because such 
performance would leave no contrast poss 
ble when the long and gradual crescena 
begins at measure 49, The accompani 
should observe that after the culminatio 
of this crescendo at measure 54, there is 
sudden subsidence and a piano on the fir: 
note of the following measure (55), afte 
which the crescendo begins again. In play 
ng this, the pianist should endeavor to mak 
each successive beat louder than that whic 
has gone before it, and the cumulative ir 
tensity of tone should be brought about, o 
course, in the tremolo in the left hand 4 
well as in the right. The rallentando i 
neasure 58 should be very marked. Wha 
was said previously about the harp-lik 
chords accompanying the opening subjec 
in the violin part applies equally to th 
repetition of them at 59 and followin 
measures. 

Do not overlook the rallentando in 7 
and wait on the last chord for the violinis 
to play the final D in that measure. Th 
Coda, beginning at 74 and extending to th 
end, must be very tranquil and subdued i; 
the accompaniment. The pianist must b 
careful to follow the ritardando which th 
soloist will make in measure 77. He shoul 
also be careful not to drag out the thre 
last chords of the piece, as the violinist ha 
to hold the last D throughout—not to men 
tion the pause made on the final note—an: 
to sustain one note for so long is by n 
means easy. ; 

The accompaniment has been considere 
at considerable length in this lesson becaus 
the success in performance of any soloist— 
violinist or vocalist—depends largely upot 
the intelligence and the musical feeling wit 
which the piano part is read. 


Papa Haydn’s Sunniness 


Mr. Finck has written, “Haydn, the son 
of a Croatian peasant, had heard in his 
childhood the songs of the ploughman and 
the reaper, the songs of rustic courtship 
and village merrymaking. And when he 
was writing at Esterhazy’s castle, half un- 
consciously he began to weave them into 
the texture of his compositions, borrowing 
kere a phrase, there a strain, there an en- 
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tire melody, and gradually fashioning hi 
own tunes on these native models.” 

We are given a view of him as he wa 
writing the music for “The Seasons. 
There is the old composer sitting down t 
work in his seventieth year, with an un 
congenial text before him; but no indica 
tions of age or weakness are to be foun 
in his music, which is fresh, original 
bright and graceful, a treasure house o 
ideas to which subsequent composers hav 
gone time after time attempting to pictur 
nature’s moods. 


Reflection 


By Howard Mynning 


AMONG piano students a vast amount o 
misunderstanding is general regarding th 
question of repetition. It is quite obvious] 
true that we learn to do a thing by doin 
it, that is to say, by repetition. Hans Vier 
koetter learned to swim the English char 
nel in 12.42 simply by doing one thing ove 
and over again until he changed from 
novice to a swimmer. In like manne 
Josef Hofmann learned to master th 
piano. 


“The student should continually exe 
mine his own work with the same acute 
ness he would be expected to show wer 
he teaching another.”—Joser HorMANN. 


j 
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The Course for Grade 8A 


HE CORRELATION of music and 

‘other subjects of the Junior High 
ool program should not be lost sight 
and a contact should be maintained 
many of the other subjects in every 
passible. 
e courses in current geography and 
al science will furnish a background 
interest for a presentation of the na- 
music of various countries. Studies 
ieir anthems, hymns and dances will 
‘ish interesting topics for music appre- 
ion in grade 8a. A study of the char- 
ristics and beauty of the folk music 
jese countries will afford a most inter- 
and valuable background for the 
rse in later grades. Records of instru- 
ats which are peculiarly national in 
acter will supplement all of this work. 
ps 4 and 5 respectively are continuations 
e general plan for review work and 
consideration of current interest in local 
cal affairs. 


i - Outline for Grade 8a 


_ National music. 

(a) Vocal 

The world’s national anthems 

; and hymns ; 

_ (b) Instrumental 

5 The national dances 

Folk music of the world. 

4 (a) The European countries 

- (b) The American countries 

f (c) Other countries 

National instruments of Scotland, 
Spain, Hungary, South America and 
other countries. 

Bivssival masterpieces for illustration 

a and memory. 

yc Current musical events. 


. 


The Course for Grade 8B 


SHE WORK in music appreciation 
studied so far will afford a sufficient 
kground for the presentation of a 
ef exposition of some of the works of 
reat composers in representative com- 
ons of the shorter vocal and instru- 
tal forms. This will serve to in- 
ce a brief study of one oratorio and 
- opera. The sequential presentation of 
various numbers of the larger works 
not be given. A brief analysis of the 
or libretto will serve to convey a 
able understanding of the dramatic 
pose of the music presented. 

correlative study of literature, art and 
sic may be combined in developing these 
t forms. Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” and 
le children’s opera “Hansel and Gretel” 
y Humperdinck, may be used for this 
The opera “Martha” by Flotow, 


ishes excellent material if' “Hansel 
Gretel” is considered too immature 


or junior high school use. 


Outline for Grade 8b 

\ study of the great composers and their 
esentative compositions ; 

In vocal music of the shorter forms 
In instrumental music of the shorter 
forms 

In oratorio (“Elijah”) 

In opera (“Hansel and Gretel” or 
Martha”) 

sical masterpieces for illustration 


" "The Course for Grade 9A 

in grade 9a should have suf- 
erest and musical understanding 
a brief presentation of the so- 


‘should be made of the individual 


Public School Music Department 
s (Continued from page 108) 


called elements of music. With the 
background of appreciation of mood and 
beauty given by the use of the shorter 
musical forms illustrated and discussed 
in grade 8b, the pupils should be pre- 
pared to analyze simple musical forms. 


Outline for Grade 9a 

The elements of music. 

Rhythm 

Melody 

Harmony 

A contrast of the above elements. 

Simple musical forms 

(a) Unitary 

(b) Binary 

(c) Ternary 

(d) Rondo 

(e) Theme and variations. 


6. Musical masterpieces for 
and memory. 
7. Current musical events. 


wR No 


illustration 


The Course of Study for Grade 9B 
HE GENERAL interest in the story 
element contained in program music 
should be used in conjunction with all 
of the typical selections in program style 
used in any part of the course. A dis- 
cussion of program music, as such, should 
be introduced in grade 9b. This should 
be followed by a presentation of pure or 
absolute music as the contrasting type. 
In close connection with the above con- 
trasting types, a study should be made of 
compositions which depict mood in music 
through a contrast of the major and minor 
modes introduced in the same composition. 
As a supplement to the previous expe- 
rience gained in vocal and instrumental 
music, in the listening lessons of the 
earlier terms of the course, a brief study 
work and 
interpretation of celebrated artists and the 
work of celebrated vocal and instrumental 
ensembles. 


Outline for Grade 9b 
1. Program music 
2. Pure music 


3. Mood in music through a contrast of 
major and minor 


4. A special study of the voices. of artists 
in solo and vocal ensembles 


5. A special study of the work of instru- 
mental artists in solo and ensemble, 
including the symphony orchestra. 


6. Musical masterpieces for illustration 


and memory 
7. Current musical events. 


Points in Presenting Appreciation 

N ALL PARTS of the course monotony 

would result from a too obvious pre- 
sentation of the topics to be illustrated and 
discussed. Variety should be sought by 
contrasting and comparing vocal music 
with instrumental music. Monthly  re- 
views may be made for memory work. 
Pupils should be prepared to take part in 
the programs whenever possible. 

Every school should work to obtain a 
suitable library of records. The work in 
music appreciation should not be withheld, 
however, until this is done, for in the 
meantime pupils and teachers will have 
collections of records which they will 
gladly offer for use in developing an appre- 
ciative understanding of good music. 

There follows part III of a combined 
elective course in history, appreciation and 
harmony for use with “The Standard 
History of Music” and “Supplement” by 
James Francis Cooke, and “The Harmony 
Book for Beginners” by Preston Ware 
Orem. 

(Continued on page 158) 
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In the homes of music lovers, on 
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vatories, the exquisite tone of the 
Weaver is an inspiration and the 
passing years but mellow it to 
more pleasing harmonies. 
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K EY BOARD FROLICS 


By JOHN THOMPSON 


Fascinating first studies in velocity playing based on the knowledge that 
“A thought provoked is worth ten imparted.” Your students are encouraged 
to think of each little tune as having a special character. Space) has been 
reserved for them to invent and fill im their own titles. 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN (Piano Dept., Vassar College; American Institute) 
says: “I have looked over John Thompson’s little Velocity Studies with 
great interest. I find them one of the most valuable publications that: 
I have seen in a long while. I shall take pleasure in recommending them 
to our Teachers and the Alumni.” 


CARL M. ROEDER (Teacher of Irene Peckham, first prize winner at Sesqui- 
Centennial Interstate Contest conducted by National Federation of Music 
Clubs): “I cannot too highly commend John Thompson’s First Studies in 
Velocity, ‘Keyboard Frolics.’ No recent publication of second grade 
material that has come to my attention so effectively presents the funda- 
mentals of modern pianoforte playing. Every important phase of Keyboard 
approach is so intelligently and attractively set forth as to give the work 
a distinction which is bound to win for it immediate popularity among 
teachers and young students alike.” 


BOOKS I AND II NOW READY. PRICE 65c EACH. 
USE ON-APPROVAL COUPON. 


SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, Inc. 


Specialists in the publication of teaching material for the early grades. 
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Book I 


Book II 
GENTLEMEN: 
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following on 
with the understanding 
that I may return this 
material at any time 
within 30 days if I 
should so desire. 


send the 


Send and charge to 
approval 


Street 
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ROM an appreciative reader of THE 
Erube, in a town of the Middle West, 


we recently had this message: 

. I hope that Tue Ervupe editor 
will assign, or that you will feel the“urge some 
time to write, an article with some such title 
as this . for the benefit of poor fish 
like myself who have to play the church service 
on a piano. I have difficulty in finding music 
for this purpose which is devotional in char- 
acter and yet neither trite, hackneyed, nor 
too severe for the average small-town audi- 
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ence. Sometimes I get pieces from THB 
Ervupg, like Melody in D, by T. D. Williams, 


which go very well. If think that an article 
along this line would be of interest to other 
readers besides myself.” 


It is encouraging to be able to help 
people who already show evidence of help- 
ing themselves as does the author of the 
above letter. First, he appreciates that the 
music used for this purpose should be “de- 
votional in character,” and yet he is not 
willing to allow himself to fall into the 
rut of using just a few hackneyed pieces. 
Second, he has begun to search diligently 
for pieces to build up a suitable repertoire 
and has already found a few. Without 
doubt, a more extended search will result 
in adding many more which satisfy his 
sense of fitness and excellence. 

There is one point, however, on which he 
must be gently admonished. He should 
stop feeling sorry for himself because he 
has only a piano to play. The piano, though 
it lacks the grandeur, the power of sus- 
tained tone and the variety of tone-color 
possible to a large organ, is nevertheless a 
wonderful instrument, capable of express- 
ing all varieties of sentiment when skill- 
fully handled. Since, in leading congrega- 
tional singing, its percussive tone is able 
to define the rhythm much more sharply 
than the organ, it is much better able to 
secure good “attack” and keep the voices 
together. The thing which it most lacks— 
a true cantabile effect—is not missed, for 
that is supplied by the voices themselves. 


Negative Virtues of the Piano 

HE PIANO has also a number of 

what may be called negative virtues. 
These are best appreciated by those who 
have had the longest experience with large 
organs: It is not the hundredth part as 
liable to sudden and embarrassing derange- 
ments of the mechanism, such as_ the 
“ciphering” of a note (the continuation of 
the sound after the key is released) ; there 
is no blowing-mechanism, either electric, 
hydraulic or human, to get out of order; 
if once in tune, it stays fairly well in tune 
even at widely varying temperatures (the 
organ decidedly does not); and when out 
of tune it can be tuned at about one-tenth 
the cost of an organ-tuning. 

By tradition—much less ancient, how- 
ever, than is commonly supposed—the or- 
gan is a sort of sacrosanct instrument espe- 
cially appropriate to Divine service. This 
unique distinction is in danger of being lost 
at the present day, however, through the 
very common introduction of organs into 
theaters and “movie” houses. If one is 
willing to accept hard historical facts in 
the place of flimsily grounded sentiment, it 
should be remembered that the first promi- 
nent use of the organ was not for religious 
purposes at all, much less for Christian 
worship, but at the old Roman gladiatorial 


shows and other worldly entertainments. 
The well-known painting of St. Cecilia 


(the patron saint of music) sitting at an 
organ and accompanying her own singing 
is an anachronism which is recognized. by 
scholars as having arisen from a mis- 
translation of the old Latin account of her. 
It was taken to mean, “St. Cecilia sang 
hymns to the sound of the organ,” whereas 
the true reading is, “St. Cecilia, at the 
sound of the organ, began singing hymns.” 
Rendered into terms of our present-day 
existence, it might be expressed thus: “‘St. 
Cecilia, being annoyed at the sound of the 
jazz orchestra next door, shut the windows 
and began singing some good old Gospel 
hymns.” 

If one wishes to cheer his imagination 
by some worthy historical sanction for the 
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The Piano for the Church Service—What to Play—How to Play 


By Edwin Hall Pierce 


use of the piano in sacred music, let him 
think of it as a modern equivalent for the 
harp of King David, the psalmist. 


Dance Rhythms Taboo 

Nc IN regard to what to play, the 

literature of piano music is so incom- 
parably rich that there ought to be no 
difficulty in choosing suitable pieces. It is 
easiest simply to give a little warning as to 
what to avoid. Any tune which is asso- 
ciated with secular words and any piece 
which has a dance rhythm similar to 
dances familiar at the present day, such as 
the fox-trot or the waltz, must be strictly 
tabooed; likewise any piece which contains 
a strong element of purely technical dis- 
play. Some of the ancient dance- 
movements, however, such as the sarabands, 
gavottes or bourrées of Bach or Handel, 
may be used without compunction because 
they no longer contain any suggestion of 
the dance, to modern ears, and are worthy 
and dignified compositions. 

Aside from the accompaniment of hymns 
and anthems, the principal types of music 
called for are the Voluntary, the Postlude 
and the Offertory, which in Protestant 
churches means a piece played during the 
taking of the collection, m Catholic 
churches, something quite different, as it 
forms part of the ritual. The Voluntary 
should generally be a piece of somewhat 
quiet and meditative character, though on 
certain special occasions, such as Christ- 
mas, Easter or “Children’s Sunday,” it may 
be of a more lively and joyous nature. The 
Offertory is generally a short piece, neither 
too somber nor too gay, which should be 
chosen discreetly with regard to the usual 
time needed for taking up the collection in 
the particular church in question. The 
Postlude is generally of a livelier charac- 
ter, though it should retain a certain dig- 
nity and must never be frivolous. On spe- 
cially solemn occasions one should be duly 
careful to choose a number which will not 
jar with the prevailing mood of the wor- 
shippers. If the player is skilled in impro- 
visation, an improvisation based on the 
melody of the last hymn sung will often 
prove highly appropriate. 

As I have said, the repertoire of the 
piano is unlimited, and search will reveal 
a constantly enlarging supply of appropri- 
ate pieces; but for the benefit of those 
who may not as yet have accumulated a 
sufficiently large library of music, these 
two books may be quite helpful at the 
start: Piano Voluntaries, by Ashford, and 
Sunday Piano Music. For those more ad- 
vanced, very many of the movements from 
Beethoven's sonatas, used whole or in part, 
will be found excellent—the slow move- 
ments for opening Voluntaries and the al- 


legros for Postludes. Many of Mac- 
Dowell’s shorter pieces make excellent 
Offertories. 


From the Masters’ Albums 
N THE Bach Album (Heinze) the Sar- 
abandes from the First French Suite and 
the Fifth English Suite make excellent 
Voluntaries; so does the aria My Heart 


Ever Faithful. The Bourrée from the 
Third Suite for Cello and the Gavotte- 
Rondo from the Sixth Violin Sonata make 
good Postludes, while the Menuet from the 
First Suite for Cello makes a very pleas- 
ing Offertory. On the other hand, in this 
same book, such pieces as the Gigue from 
the First Partita or the Préambule from 
the Sixth Violin Sonata savot too strongly 
of technical display, while several other 
pieces therein sound a little too dry and 
severe to modern ears. 

In the Schubert Albwm a number of ap- 
propriate gems will be found, especially 
the Moment Musical No. 6 and Impromptu 
No. 2. The Innpromptu No. 4, on the other 
hand, contains too much pianistic display, 
and the Waltzes too much worldly senti- 
ment for our purpose. In the Schumann 
Album, Traumerei and By the Fireside 
make good Offertories, the Entr’acte from 
Manfred a good opening Voluntary, and 
the Novelette in F (or part of it) a good 
Postlude. 

Chopin had best be ruled out altogether, 
in spite of his many incomparable beauties, 
for his type of sentiment is never of a 
religious sort whether he is grave or gay. 
Neither is the church service a place to 
introduce the subtle and exotic harmonies 
of such composers as Debussy or Ravel. 
It is safer to err on the side of being a 
little too conservative. 


The Soft Pedal 


A member of the music committce 
stopped the tenor in the church vestibule 
as he came out. 

“T think,” he said, “that you sang a pas- 
sage in the anthem too loudly this morn- 
ing.” 

“But it’s Pirie ‘ff, objected the singer. 

“So I see. ‘And doesnt “f mean 
‘fantly? ”’—Musical America. 


Man and Wife Playing a House Organ 
by Irael Van Meckenem 


About Congregational Sing 


J 
By Albert Cotsworth 


Part II 
The* Theological ‘Trend 


es LITTLE perspective which leay: 
the “Oh Master” idea suprem 
contrasted with the “Dread Sovere 
for an evening hymn, and “Come — 
Forget Our Mirth Awhile, and 17 
That We Must Die,” is a fair indicatie 
the theological trend. But, strangely 
the withdrawal of the terror of an 
God. something of the ease which g 
with comfort has slipped into worship 


us’ as that of “letting George do 
which is the way many people unload dui 
or privilege onto the shoulders of 
who allow it. ; 

With better and better equipment 
up-and-coming congregational singing t 
depreciated average in Chicago is notig 
able whether one be critical, sad or mere 
observant. Even to the extent of clip 
off verses from hymns and reducing 
old-time number of three hymns in a 
ice to two and frequently to one. A lot 
reasons may be deduced, but the one whie 
sort of stays with me is that with f 
present valuation placed on sermons 
eminent speakers the critical faculties 
pand and spontaneity and enthusiasn 
which are emotions, are leashed. Intens 
thinking and intense emotion clash. Leay v 
out hearty surrender to the joy of | 
and the singing in church means nothing, 

4 
Ministers’ Musical Limitations _ 
INISTERS are naturally the pi 
of a church service. As a rule the 
come from seminaries where “we regar 
music as the war department of 
church.” So far as acquaintance with mus’ 
cal literature and hymnody is concern 
they are fully limited, with few exeption: 
Following inclination they run to rg 
and sermon. 

It is believable that if they Ree. | 
stopped the organist after the first ve 
of lukewarm vocalism, looked over 
under their spectacles and asked: “Is 
the best you can do to show your gr, 
tude to your Master in praise?” ther 
might be surprise in the result as well a 
shock. 

I suggested it in print once and a trt 
sport of a preacher read the comment t 
his congregation cheerily. To his satis 
faction they came back at him mightily i 
sound. * But others may maintain that tru 
devotion is not manifested in noise alone 
and that the stiller, smaller voice carrie 
higher aspiration. That has been said— 
subtlety is not as contagious as a hea 
ness coming from volume made throug 
participation of all. 


Cause and Effect 

F ASKED to be definite and less reflec 
tive as to cause and effect, my thou: 
just now is that many of my fellow organ 
ists do not sense that, after all, they mu: 
lead the congregational singing. The min 
ister does not know, the quartet at tim 
does not care, and the choir and dire 
are not much encouraged to believe th 
the hymns are as important as the anthen 
I don’t see any shirking in choir 
but. so few of those in the ranks k 
how things sound down in the pews 


where; unselfisl ogee and sturdy : 
ing. ‘* 

After a period of pe listening in 
ferent churches every Sunday and 
fifty years of church playing behind n 
admire my brethren and pce 


Does Your Child 
Enjoy This Advantage? 


(NHILDREN Ueginning piano study 
4 must first learn to acquire correct 
touch. Your child will make better 
ess when his practice begins on a 
no containing the Wessell, Nickel & 
‘oss piano action. This action’s perfect 
nce and delicate responsiveness aid 
fingers in establishing correct habits 
of touch and of. tone production. Chil- 
dren love the crisp, easy feel of the keys 
a piano Wessell, Nickel & Gross 
ipped. 
pueever, your insistence on a Wes- 


janos and players of established excel- 
nce. ; 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
Established 1874 New York City 


When you Buy an Upright, Grand, 
Player or Reproduici S Pianox~ 
/nsist on the Wessell, Nickel & === 
Gross Piano Action. @ 


AUSTIN ORGANS, 


; JHE standing of Austin in the one 
great city of Philadelphia, is indicated 
by Austin organs in St, Mark’s, St, Luke 
and Epiphany, St. Clement’s, Church of 
the Saviour, Arch Street Presbyterian, 
Cathedral SS. Peter and Paul, Girard 
College, First New Jerusalem Church. 
All are very large, comprehensive instru- 
ments; models of modern construction 
and beautiful churchly tone. 
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THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING 


Practice Facilities. Special course for 
pianists changing to organ. 


Advanced pupils have the advantage of 
lessons before the screen under the 
same conditions as prevail in 
any large theatre. 

OUR PUPILS SUCCEED WHERE OTHER 
ORGANISTS FAIL 
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210 North 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


ORGOBLO 


The true Standard of Ex- 
cellence in organ blowers. 


Winner ofthe highest award 
inevery expositionentered. 


Los gh haan 


words. But in the main the organist has 
learned to use rhythm everywhere but in 
hymn playing. If well schooled he is chary 
of the swing that savors of a Gospel hymn. 
If unschooled, rhythm has not been ac- 
quired, since, if it be not born in one, it 
is about as difficult a process as students 
find. 
Tone Tells 
RGANISTS also forget that the 
crowd follows tone or sound, not a 
stick or waved hands. If the organ tone is 
firm, steady, opulent and determined, with 
good pedal underpinning and couplers, it 
gives the timid, the hesitant, the untrained, 
the uninterested, a feeling of support, of 
urge, of command. 

I do not go into the matter of following 
text sensitively save to say there is no 
room for sentimentality in praiseful church 
singing. Much more may be said about 
this. What is important is a lead from 
the organ or instrument. The playing of 
the tune beforehand should indicate the 
mood, the manner, the rhythm, the author- 
ity. Else, why play it? Wherever this is 
done the returns are cumulative, for even 
the careless heed the determined and splen- 


did climaxes and take the tones through 
the roof and on to the place where honor 
dwelleth. 

Mr. Moody used to say that many pray 
ers never got beyond the church ceiling 
because the pleas were not earnest enough 
to carry farther. Perfunctory hymn play- 
ing is much the same, and there is a 
mighty lot of it. ; 


“Captain” and ‘Mate’ 
ERHAPS what I seek to say is that 
congregational singing is indifferent. 

When a thing is good or bad people fight 
for or against it. When they do not care 
(may I say—“a whoop’’?) it is drifting to 
leeward—and the rocks. In this instance 
the minister is the helmsman and the or- 
ganist is first mate. 

Coming out by that same door wherein 
I went, as old Omar puts it, we are crea- 
tures of habit, but can change. Without 
presuming to dictate, it is easily in the 
power of ministers and organists to stir 
congregations and give them a definite 
chance to build anew. Or else to be told, 
equally definitely, that the old order chang- 
eth into a church which does not value fel- 
lowship in song—From The Diapason. 


Just Remuneration For Organists 


THE PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER OF THE 
AMERICAN GUILD OF OrGanistTs has started 
a much needed campaign for better salaries 
for organists. Those who engineér the 
affairs of churches are usually good busi- 
ness men, but they fail to realize that 
music is one of the great practical assets 
of the church in contributing that atmos- 
phere of inspiration that attracts those 
who may not be regular church members. 

The recommendations of the committee 
appointed to remedy existing conditions 
follow: 

In our deliberations we have been im- 
pressed with two surprising conditions, 
namely, the comparative sums paid by 
church bodies for new edifices, new or- 
gans, and organists’ salaries, and the com- 
parative sums paid by church officials for 
the upkeep of their organ and for the 
salary of their organist. We find it no 
uncommon thing for a church to spend 
six (6) figures for a new edifice, 5 fig- 
ures for a new organ and 3 figures for 
the salary of the organist. For example, 
a church in Philadelphia has _ recently 
erected an edifice costing over $400,000, 
installed a new organ costing over $15,000 
and a prominent and capable organist 
of this city was offered $600 per year to 
take charge of the music. Furthermore, 
if $750 per year were allowed for depre- 
ciation of the instrument, $900 per year 
allowed on the money invested therein and 
$350 allowed for the yearly running ex- 
penses of this organ, we would find that 
$2000 is the amount costing the church for 
the yearly upkeep of this instrument and 
not one-third of this amount offered a man 
to play the instrument. 

If church music is to continue to be a 


factor in the work of the church, it is the 
opinion of your committee that speedy 
action must be taken by the American 
Guild of Organists and similar organiza- 
tions to make the profession of church or- 
ganist, involving so much out-put of labor 
and capital, attractive to talented men and 
attractive enough to keep talented men. 
This hardly seems possible in these days 
without compensation sufficient to enable 
one to do good work; and good work in 
organizing and maintaining a choir and in 
properly playing a church service on most 
salaries paid today is almost impossible. 
This committee, furthermore, feels that 
the salary of minister and salary of organ- 
ist and choirmaster should be on a five (5) 
to two (2) ratio as a minimum. For ex- 
ample, when a minister receives a salary of 
$5000 per year the salary of the organist 
and choirmaster should be $2000 per year. 
Concerning the “free recital” this com- 
mittee believes that the day of the “free 
recital” is past. What an organist sees fit 
to do in his or her own church position 
is a matter for him or her to decide, but, 
for a recitalist to play elsewhere for noth- 
ing or even for expenses tends to cheapen 
the profession and hold the profession up 
to ridicule. 
(Signed) Committee— 
Ralph Kinder, Chairman 
Harry C. Banks, Jr. 
Newell Robinson 
William T. Tintnings 
Edward R. Tourison, Jr. 
(Additional copies of this report can be 
obtained by addressing the Secretary of 
the Penn. Chapter, James C. Warhurst, 
Room 403, 1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.) 


The Choral Organist 


By Walter Henry Hall 


ApparENTLY the rarest gift possessed 
by the average organist is the faculty of 
fully realizing the content of choral music. 
It is possible to adhere strictly to every 
mark of expression, and yet fail to grasp 
the inner meaning of certain anthems. 

It is necessary to let ourselves absorb, 
so to speak, all that we are capable of 
containing. This may seem fanciful, and 
would be if we allowed our emotions to 
run riot. We must centrol these emo- 
tions by the exercise of our judgment. 


With this preparation, who will deny 
the added power of interpretation which 
is given to those who with heart and mind 
and soul reverently enter into the atmos- 
phere of inspired words and inspired 
music? There will come revealings of 
which we never dreamed. The musician 
who in this way controls his feelings by 
the judicious use of his reason, and yet 
who will not allow his reason to check 
the legitimate flow of his emotions, has 
made good progress in the interpretative 
art—The Diapason. 
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In 1640 

the Hirst Kleen Organ 
was built ivan 
i. Olle. Time Abbey 


N an ivy-clad abbey 
that had seen Knight- 
hood flower and fade, 
Sebastian Kilgen built 
the first pipe organ 
which bore his name. 
~That rare old instru- 
ment and its home are 
now in ruins: but the 
pride of craftsmanship 
that went into it is still 
preserved.  Genera- 
tion after generation 
the Kilgen Family has 
carried on this tradi- 
tional craft devotion 
until now almost three 
centuries it remains the 
creed of the Kilgen Pipe 
Organ Guild, GIn great 
auditoriums and houses 
of worship, both im- 
pressive and modest, 
millions of music lovers 
are inspired by Kilgen 
harmonious tones and 
stately melodies, Our 
interesting brochure 
No. 103 will be sent 
on request, 


Geo. Kilgen & Son, Inc. 


Builders 
Pipe Organs 
ST, LOUIS 


(@r/ + 
ri Q rn 
Choice o the Masters 
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Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing 
our advertisers, 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL 
of MUSIC and ARTS 


26 West 86th Street 
New York’s Oldest Music School 


Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 


Many new and wonderful features planned for the coming season by this institution. 


Same celebrated faculty headed by Ralfe Leech Sterner, Arthur Friedheim, Paul Stoev- 
ing, Frederick Riesberg and other celebrated masters. 


Individual Instruction. 


Entrance at any time. 


SEVERAL FREE AND PARTIAL FREE SCHOLARSHIPS OPEN FOR COMPETITION 


Dormitories in School Building. 


A real home for music students. 


Many Free Classes and Lectures. Diplomas and Teacher's Certificates. Public Concert every Thursday night. Vocal, 


Piano, Violin and al! Instruments. 
oration, Dancing and Languages. 


Public School Music Dept. 


Dramatic Art, Drawing and Painting, Interior Dec- 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


[THACA (CON SERVATORY 


of 
School of Opera, Andreas 


Dippel, director. Master MUSIC 


Courses with world-famous artists in all 
departments. Degrees. Twelve buildings. 
including Dormitories, Auditorium, Gym- 
nasium, Studio and Administration. Build- 
ings. Year Book sent on request. 
Two, three and four year courses. 
Spring term begins January 27th 
No. 1 DeWitt Park Ithaca, N. Y- 


© Registered with N. Y. State Board of 
Regents. All branches of music taught. 


——College of Fine Arts— 


Syracuse University 
Harold L. Butler, Dean 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


MUSK, ART, ARCHITECTURE 


900 STUDENTS 42 INSTRUCTORS 
Four-year Courses in 
Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Com- 
position, Public School Music 
leading to the Bachelor’s degree 
Summer Session July 5th to August 12th 


Unexceiled advantages for the study of music. 
Special st dents may enter at any time. Dormi- 
tory with 42 practice pianos reserved for women 


music students. Five pipe organs. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF APPLIED MUSIC 


Metropolitan College of Music 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN 
Dean of the Faculty 


Forty-first Session, October 4, 1926 


Pianoforte Department 
Normal Training Course for Teachers 
Junior Department in Piano, 
Violin and ’Cello 


Senp ror CriRcuLAR 


ADDRESS; ; d 
Eruet McIntrosu, Managing Director 


212 W. 59th St., New York City 


Musicianship 
Trinity Principle 
Pedagogy 


not ‘‘Do-re-mi”’ 
huni { not “Intervals” 
not ‘“‘Numbers”’ 


Special Correspondence 
Courses for Teachers 
Send for Catalog 
Constructive Music Book _— Price $1.25 
Address 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Avenue (30th Street) 
New York City Phone- Ashland 5551 


137-139 West 72d 
For Catalog Address Julia Weil, Sec’y 


VIRGIL CONSERVATORY 


36th SEASON 


EMPLE UNIVERSITY 
School of Music 


1521 LOCUST ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Thaddeus Rich, Mus.Doc., Dean 
E. F. Ulrich, Assistant Dean 
HIGHEST STANDARDS of MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 
Degrees, Diptomas, and Teachers’ Certificates 
NO HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION REQUIRED 


except in the College Course of Music. 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC—From the Elementary 
to the Highest Grades—Private Lessons. 
—DISTINGUISHED FACULTY— 
Orchestral Instruments taught principally by members 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
STUDENT RECITALS — OPPORTUNITY FOR 
ORCHESTRAL PRACTICE. 
CLASSES IN THEORY—Lectures on History and Ap- 
preciation of Music by PHILIP H. GOEPP, Mus.Doc. 
Pupils May Enter at Any Time During the Year. 
STUDENT DORMITORIES 
Branch Schools Write for Catalog 


RAAB AUB ARAIA IA ABA a8 RA 


PIANO 


Street, New York 
A. M. VIRGIL, Director 


TWO NEW COURSES 


INSTITUTE OF 


MUSICAL ART 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


120 Claremont Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


CRITICAL AND PEDAGOGIC COURSE 
for Teachers and Advanced Pianists under CARL FRIEDBERG 


NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


Methods of interrelating all theoretic subjects and correlating them 
with the study of piano, violin, voice, etc. 


TUITION FEES VERY MODERATE. CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST, ADDRESS DEPT. U 


Phone Susquehanna 10485. 


GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 


149 East 61st St., New York, N.Y. 
For PIANISTS, ACCOMPANISTS and 
TEACHERS 


MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
SIGHT-TOUCH and HEARING. Booklet 


BAUBALS SOAIBABALE SAAB Ae A AeA 


SUMMER STUDY 


in PARIS 
Claude Warford 


features a com- 
plete course for 


students and 
teac hers of 
singing. 
For terms address 
4 West 40th St., 
New York City 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. VIRGIL 


| (Originator of the Virgil Method, Inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier) 


Special Courses 
For all particulars address: THE A. K, VIRGIL CLAVIER CO., or 
MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, Director 


NO OTHER ADDRESS 


For Teachers, Players and Earnest 
Students of All Grades 


510 WEST END AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Oldestand most practicalsystem 
The Courtright A great opportunity for teachers 


System of Musical to specialize in this unlimited 


field. Write for particulars in 
Kindergarten correspondence course. 


Mrs. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave.,Bridgeport,Conn. 


CHARLES T AMME 


SCHOOL FOR SINGING 


PHILADELPHIA 


ACCREDITED 
FORTY-SECOND YEAR 


A SCHOOL OF j 
UNPARALLELED FACILITIES q 


A School for the Ambitious Amateur, 
and the Professional Musician. Instruc- | 
tion in all branches, including English, — 
Psychology, Modern Languages, Pedaa 
gogy, Normal Training, and Approved — 
and Accredited Courses in Public School 
Music. Degrees Conferred. 


SIX SPACIOUS BUILDINGS : 
DORMITORIES FOR WOMEN — 


Send for Illustrated Year Book ; 


Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director 
Offices, Dormitories, and Studios 
Broap anp Rerp STREETS 


Zeckwer-Hahn 
Philadelphia Musical Academy — 


57 years of continued success in training musicians 
Highest Standards of Musical Instruction 
For year book, address 


Charlton qa Murphy, Managing Director \ 
1617 Spruce Street 


SPECIAL 


P. M, , ‘TEACHERS 


TRAINING FOR 
PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


wet.2 Theatr 


\eu THE 
= Summer and Fall 
Courses for Acting, Teaching, Directing 
Deoe rae 
DIRECTORS Singing, Fine ok and Preen ae: Develops 
Alan Dale pos ity and poise essential for any vocal 
Wm. A. Brady in life. Alviene Art Theatre oe Student Sto 
Co. ord appearances while learning. N. ’ 
Sir John Martin- debuts and careers stressed, Pupils — Lauret 
farvey Taylor, Mary Pickford. Elcanior Painter, Annet 


J.J. Shubert m 


1 Arnolc 
s Dolly Sisters, Evelyn Law, 
Marguerite Clark Nora Bayes, Taylor Holmes, Lady Hibben 
Miao ate ry Hoe oe Id-Bishop, and other 
St. N. Y., ask for ted ta &e 3M 266 Weel 


INTERNATIONAL CaTioNAL AGENCY 
MRS. BABCOCK | 
OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 
leges, Conservatories, Schools. 
AlsoChurch and Concert Engagements 


CARNEGIE HALL, 


NEW YORK 


Director of the Greenwich 
Village Historical Society 
Choral of New Yorkandthe 
M. E. Church Chorus of 
Hempstead, L. I. Weekly 
Lecture-Recitals given. 


For auditions and other infor- 
mation address Secretary, 


THE CHARLES TAMME 


SCHOOL FOR SINGING 
2231 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone Trafalgar 3614 


VIRGIL PORTABLE KEYBOARD 


For Pianists and Piano Students 


Kerr Up Repertoire 
Prerrect Your TEecunic 


STRENGTHEN FINGERS ON THIS INSTRUMENT 


Key Action Perrect 
Toucu Licut to Heavy 
Catalog on request 
VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL CO. 
137-139 West 72nd Street 


New York City 


_ IT am very much interested in your an- 
r column which 5 Raed in Tur Erupn each 
, and wish to ask you the following ques- 
How can I educate a congregation to 
9y compositions for organ by Guilmant and 
composers of the same rank? This con- 
ion has been accustomed to listening to 
melodious selections, and unless the 
ber contains a simple melody, they do not 
jit For many months I have practiced 
ers “Concert Prelude in D minor,” but 
it, not one of the audience 

Would you please advise me 


The editor’s advice is to persevere with 
congregation. Give them some composi- 
s of the type they are able to appreciate, 
from time to time give them a number of 
kind you enjoy playing. Make your play- 
of the numbers as interesting as possible, 
mnty of rhythm, color, and so forth. When 
Bom is made call attention to the high 
fandard of the composition, to the frequency 
its appearance on the programs of promi- 
organists, and to your wish of giving 
em the opportunity of hearing these fine 
positions, as well as those which are easily 
derstood and appreciated. You might call 
r attention to the fact that compositions 

yf this type are more likely to be appreciated 
opportunity is given for more frequent hear- 
. One of the best-known organists in the 
untry has been known to play the same 
eter twice in one recital. 


Q. What is the meaning of “Great full to 
[5th.”,—Mrs. M 


‘A. “Great full to 15th” is a term_for- 
erly used to indicate the use of the Great 

n stops up to and including the 15th 
oundation stops of 8/-4’-2-2/3’ and 2’ pitch 
(perhaps also including 16’). 


Q. Are organ pedals attached to a piano 
any practical value? I am situated this 
sinter in the country where no practice organ 
: available. If a set of pedals would be of 
ny great valwe, where can I secure @ set? 
Please name several good books on the 
ndling of the Unit Organ. Name some stand- 
d@ works of pedal erercises.—R. A. H. 

A. Organ pedals attached to a piano are 
‘much value to an organist, especially under 
cumstances such as you mention. You 
ght purchase the pedal board from your 
arest organ factory and have it attached to 
ur piano by either a piano or organ mechan- 
1 expert—one who understands the work 
The pedals 


scessary for proper installation. 
ould be attached so that the key affected on 
he piano is one octave lower than the cor- 
esponding manual note; for example, 


hen (a) is played on the pedals (b) should 
pulled down on the keyboard. This is ad- 
sable so that the playing of the pedals will 
t interfere with the keys played by the left 
d at the same time, and also that the 16’ 
h effect of the pedals may be available. 

We are not familiar with any books treat- 
the subject of the Unit Organ exclusively, 
it an article on that subject may be found 
a book entitled “Organist’s Photoplay In- 
rructions,” by May M. Mills. ee, 

For Pedal Bxercises we would suggest ‘‘Nil- 
n’s Pedal Studies,” ‘“Schneider’s Pedal Stud- 
.” “Studies in Pedal Phrasing,” by Dudley 
Buck; “Organ Pedal Technique,” by Harner, 
nd “Pedal Studies,” by Sheppard. 


Q. In advising my vestry of the need of a 
organ, I stated that the pitch was more 
m a semitone higher than International 


out for economy, said 
would be the same as 
ing in the original key written. Was he 
correct? One always feels that, whatever 
h the instrument is, the different Reve 
aintain their own special colorings. I might 
that I have to play a large reed organ 
as seen its best days.—V. P. 


If the pitch of an organ is exactly a 
tone above International pitch and the 
is played a semi-tone down, the result 
be the same, as the notes speaking will 
e exactiy the same pitch as if ae in 
original key on an instrument of Interha- 
pitch. The difficulty is that usually 

is not an exact semi-tone above, 
effect of the transposition is not the 
playing in the original key on an in- 
of the proper pitch. Your having 
reed organ is of itself argu- 
nough for a new organ. All churches 
organ should have an adequate pipe 
he large number of pipe organs that 

installed in churches during the 
many large ones, 
those who 


Organ and Choir Questions Answered 
4 By HENRY S. FRY 


Former President of the National Association of Organists, Dean of the Pennsylvania 
) Chapter of the A. G. O. 


Q. Am sending you the registration of my 
two manual organ that you may give me a 
hymn-tune combination. There are thirty 
in the choir, many of them men with full 
voices. The organ is in the rear of the church, 
but most of the choir are under an arch. 
There is @ sounding-board back of the pipes 
with more than half a dozen fans running in 
the main auditorium.—P. J. T. 


A. Before playing over the hymn would 


Suggest that you arrange your registration 
as follows: 


GREAT ORGAN 


Open Diapason 8’ 
Clarabella .... 3 
Dulciana ae 8’ 
Doppel Flute ... 8’ 
Flute d'amour . 4’ 
Octave :..... - 4’ (ad lib) 
Violin Diapason 8’ 
Stopped Diapason 8’ 
Ralicionall Mees hae cele ccc 8’ 
BALE CoMmetetere! dleleietevavera te ieel aise sce 4’ 
PEDAL ORGAN 
Ta eblichsGedeck te fe .0e!s.ciess « Gieele « 16’ 
PES GORAT CLOTS Batol elctrons Cusiialcn ai cs4 6: ave, ov 16’ (ad lib) 


COUPLHRS 
Swell to Great 
Swell to Pedal 


Play over the hymn tune on the Swell Or- 
gan. For accompanying the singing add Great 
to Pedal, and Pedal Bourdon if not already in- 
cluded—and play on Great Organ. If more or- 
gan is needed add Oboe, Bourdon and Piccolo 
to the Swell Organ (or Swell to Great 4’) and 
Pedal Flute 8’. If more organ is desirable 
for the playing over of the tune, omit the Open 
Diapason, the Doppel Flute and the Octave of 
the Great Organ and play over the tune on 
the Great Organ with Great to Pedal in- 
cluded. When ready for singing add to the 
Great the stops omitted in giving out the 
hymn tune. It is advisable not to use incisive 
string stops, : such as Viol d’orchestre for 
ensemble playing, as they do not usually blend 
well with the other stops. Also avoid having 
the Piccolo 2’ in use when playing on the 
Great Organ with Swell to Great 4’ included, 
as the resultant 1’ effect is likely to produce 
a rather piercing quality. If the Singing is 
hearty and your Crescendo Pedal (or Full 
Organ pedal) is properly arranged, you might 
use that occasionally for brilliant full effects. 


Q.. Can you give me some suggestion re- 
garding the volunteer choir? I am in need of 
some plan to stimulate the attendance, espe- 
cially at rehearsals. I would like to know of 
some form of contests or socials that might 
be given in connection with the rehearsals to 
help increase the interest. We have been 
using a@ Ohoir Magazine, so have had new 
music.—M. B. 


A. The volunteer choir is a difficult prob- 
lem, and your trouble is not an unusual one. 
The solution of the question is to make the 
members of the choir feel that it is a privilege 
to belong to the organization. Why not eall 
a meeting of the choir on some night other 
than a rehearsal night and, to insure a good 
attendance, have some unusual feature, such 
as a choir dinner (at the expense of the 
church). At this time have your pastor make 
a strong appeal for their interest in the music 
of the church, and ask them for suggestions 
as to social features, and so forth. The young 
folks (and the older ones, too) might like a 
dance once a month; prizes might be offered 
for regular attendance at rehearsals and sery- 
ices, for progress, and so forth. An old-fash- 
ioned “spelling-bee” might be of interest for 
one occasion; then a theater or movie party 
a picnic in summer time, a choir ‘Christmas 
tree,” with gifts for the choir members sup- 
plied by members of the congregation, or any 
other entertainment of a novel nature might 
be effective. The cost of these affairs would 
not be a very great item for the congregation 
and would be a wise investment if it proved 
successful in making the volunteer choir sat- 
isfactory—a very difficult task. 


Q. I am expecting to study organ after 
January first and wish to make the best of 
my time between now and then. Can you sug- 
gest any books which would help me in my 
work and which I could study during this 
time ?—B. T. 


A. Keep up your piano technic practice as 
regularly as possible. Unless you have’ some 
knowledge of the organ you may have dif- 
ficulty. in understanding literature pertain- 
ing to the organ, but you may secure the fol- 
lowing books and make some study of the 
reading matter contained in them: 

“The Organ” (modern edition) Stainer. 

“A Primer of Organ Registration” Gordon 
Balch Nevin. 

“Organ Playing—Its Technique and Expres- 
sion” A. Eaglefield Hull. 

f you expect to take up the playing of 
pictures, you might find the following books 
of interest and value: 

“Musical Accompaniment of Moving Pic- 
tures” Lang and West. 

“Organist’s Photo Play Instructions’ May 
M. Mills. 
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Premier Aristocrat Small Grand Model 
5 feet, 3 inches long. Price, $725, f.0.b. New York 


HE artistic, fully illustrated Premier Brochure, with de- 
tailed particulars of the widely known professional 
musicians and nationally celebrated institutions using this 
instrument, should be in the possession of every teacher, 
student, studio, college and conservatory. 
Send for your copy today and be sure to see and hear the 
Premier at your dealer. 
If you cannot inspect locally, please inform us and we 
shall tell you the name of our nearest representative. 


PREMIER GRAND PIANO CORPORATION 
America’s Foremost Makers of Baby Grands Exclusively 
514-590 WEST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 


Manually Played Small Grands, Period and Ornamental Models, Premiera Reproducing 
Grands and Reproducing Grands (Welte-Mignon Licensee) 


At Last! What Every Music 
Teacher Needs 


HOHNER 


‘*Trutone”’ 


PITCH-PIPES 


Pl Violin and Mandolin 


The only instru- 
ment of its kind 
which gives scien- 
tifically accurate 


No. P2 Vocal—Semi-Chromatic 


Friction spring - sliding 
mouthpiece with indicator 
showing position of each 
tone on the instrument 
and relative position on 
the staff. For musicians, 
singers and vocal teachers, 
the “TRUTONE” is 
indispensable. With a 
Hohner Pitch-Pipe, there can be no singing ‘‘off-key.”” The ‘‘Trutone”’ 
is your guide to true pitch. There are models for all needs, i. e., vocal, 
violin, tenor banjo, guitar, cello, ukulele, etc. The ‘‘Trutone’’ Pitch- 
Pipe is durable, unique and invaluable wherever music is being taught. 
Send for illustrated supplement. 


No. P3 Vocal—Full Chromatic 


If your Music Dealer cannot supply you write: 
DEPT. 


M. HOHNER, Inc., °2:" 114 E. 16th St, N. Y. C. 
RE oes, ae 
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all musicians have to overcome, 

particularly violinists. The pian- 
ist’s left hand usually marks out a regular 
rhythm of beats which serves to pin down 
the right-hand melody; but the. violinist 
has no such assistance. Instead, however, 
he has an unoccupied right-foot which 
can give invaluable assistance. 

Many people object to beating-time with 
the foot. It is, they say, inelegant and 
noisy. Actually it need be neither, for the 
necessary movements should be so slight 
as to be apparent only to the performer 
himself. 

It is doubtful if there is any profession 


5 ee is a difficulty that 


al orchestral man who has not some more 


or less efficient system of beating time 
Obviously, it is better to use the right 
foot, for this is freer, whether the fiddler 
be standing or sitting. Whilst practicing, 
it is advisable to raise the front part of 
the foot an inch or two from the floor and 
to bring it down firmly. The heel acts 
as a pivot for the movement, and is never 
lifted from the ground. 

Some musicians tap the foot downward 
on every beat. This has the disadvan- 
tages of involving twice as much work as 
is necessary and of giving no clue to one’s 
whereabouts in a bar. 


Beat Directions 

The proper movements are as follows: 

Simple Duple time (as 2/4) down on 
beat one, up on two. 

Simple Triple time (as 3/4) down on 
beat one, down on two, up on three. 

Simple Quadruple time (as 4/4) down 
on beat one, up on two, down on three, 
up on four. 

Compound Duple time (as 6/8) down 
on beat one, up on four—or this may be 
treated as two complete simple triple 
measures; that is, each beat tapped separ- 
ately. This is advisable in long or slow 
measures. 

Compound Triple time (as 9/8) down 
on beat one, down on four, up on seven— 
or it may be considered as three simple 
triple measures. 

Compound Quadruple time (as 12/8) 
down on beat one, up on four, down on 
seven, up on ten—or it may be taken as 
four simple triple measures. 

It will be noticed that the foot falls on 
the accented beats and is rasied on the 
unaccented. This affords most valuable 
help in keeping one’s place. 

This beating with the foot should first 
be practiced with very simple, familiar 
music. When some ,proficiency is gained 
the movement may be reduced until the 
foot moves so slightly as not to raise the 
shoe from the floor at all. 


Troublesome Time 
‘ Supposing a young violinst finds the 
time of a piece of music very trouble- 
some and resolves to give particular at- 
tention to this one matter. He picks up 
his instrument to play the awkward piece. 
Instantly many things claim his attention 
—the position of his violin, intonation, 
quality of tone, position of bow, bow-grip, 
the position of notes on the finger-board, 
and so on. So many things get some share 


of his attention that the matter of time, 


can have only a scant measure of care. 

What is clearly desirable is some meth- 
od of study by which absolute concentra- 
tion can be gained for this one point of 
time-values. Fortunately there is such a 
method—though comparatively few teach- 
ers seem aware of it. No instrument is 
necessary, and pitch of notes counts for 
nothing; the one thing taken into consid- 
eration is the duration of notes and rests. 
One can sit in an easy chair, to practice 
it, with a book of music open on the knees. 
The right hand should lie on the music- 
page, with the fingers held in readiness 
for tapping—just as if they were to play 
notes on the piano. 

It is best to count aloud. For every 
note, a finger taps down on to the beok 


The Violinist’s Etude 


Edited by ROBERT BRAINE 


It is the Ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Department 
“‘A Violinist’s Magazine Complete in Itself’’ 


Time-Keeping Tips 


By Sid G. Hedges 


—preferably just under that particular 
note; and the finger remains down for 
precisely the duration of the note. Accents 
should be marked by additional force in 
the taps of the finger-tips. For groups 
of fairly rapid notes it will be easier to 
use several fingers than one only—just as 
in real pianoforte playing, 
_ Rests must be justly observed, by the 
raising of the fingers. In syncopated meas- 
ures, much help can be gained by giving a 
sharp pressure to the finger which is hold- 
ing down the syncopated note, just as on 
the otherwise unmarked beats. 
Gradually more and more difficult music 
may be tapped out in this way. Fifteen 
minutes daily might be allotted to the 
work, until one’s time-keeping ability 
proves comfortably in advance of his prac- 
tical technic. 


Mastering Groups 

Groups of notes—three, four or six, on 
single beats—give much trouble to the in- 
experienced student. Not that he does not 
understand the necessary subdivision of a 
beat; but he cannot properly judge the 
speed of the small notes so as to make 
them exactly fit in. Nothing can so de- 
velop this capacity of accurate judgment 
as finger-tapping, whilst counting aloud. 
Constant repetition is the key; first with 
threes and fours, then with larger num- 


bers and uneven or compound groups. A 
five should be considered as a slightly slow 
three, with a slightly fast two; a seven as 
a three and a four. 


The Thoughtless Composer 

But the most efficient time-keeper and 
sight-reader is sometimes in difficulties for 
which the composer or arranger of music 
is to blame. Occasionally a composer's 
musical notation is as faulty and unintel- 
ligible as an author’s handwriting. One 
bad example is the first measure of Bach’s 
Six Solo Sonatas for the Violin. This 
would be tremendously simplified if it was 
changed into four complete measures of 
common time. The thirty-second notes 
would thus be readily comprehended as 
eighths, and the last four notes clearly un- 
derstood as occupying one beat. It would 
be necessary, besides, merely to alter Adagio 
to, perhaps, Andantino. The composetr’s 
intentions would thus be undisturbed. 

To play this measure, as it stands, one 
is compelled to split it up into the four 
parts; and this mental subdivision of awk- 
ward measures should always be practiced. 

So, no violin student need long complain 
of his inability to keep time. If he prac- 
tices the finger-tapping perseveringly, and 
learns to beat time properly with the 
right foot, such elementary difficulties will 
rapidly disappear. 


Cleaning the Violin 


ANY INQUIRIES reach the 
Violinists’ Etude as to the best 
way to clean the violin. ‘To use 

a Hibernicism, the “best way to clean it 

is not to get it dirty.” There is really 

no necessity for getting a violin grimy. 

If, after use, it is wiped off lightly with 

a cloth to remove the rosin which flies 

off the bow in playing, the varnish will 

retain its pristine beauty for centuries. 
Human nature is indolent, however, and 

a large proportion of violin players will 
not go even to the slight trouble of pre- 
serving the beauty and usefulness of the 
varnish on their violins. Besides this, we 
have a large number of violinists, usually 
of the “country fiddler” type, who are 
possessed with the notion that it is an 
advantage to let the powdered rosin lie 
on their violins until it becomes thickly 
caked all round the bridge and, to some 
extent, over the belly of the violin. Why 
they should imagine that a thick cake of 
rosin on the top of the violin should im- 
prove the tone is past comprehension. The 
very opposite is true. Accumulated rosin 
on the violin is a dirt catcher and at- 
tracts moisture. lf there is a great deal 
of it, it must to a certain extent interfere 
with the free vibration of the belly, 


Wipe the Fingerboard 

F SPECIALLY is it important to wipe 
off the fingerboard when through play- 
ing, for, if left on the fingerboard, the 
rosin will get on the player’s fingers mak- 
ing them sticky. It is impossible to play 

neatly and correctly with sticky fingers. 
The fact remains, however, that there 
are an enormous number of dirty violins 


in the world. The problem is to clean 
them and bring out the original lustre of 
the varnish. People use all sorts of prep- 
arations to achieve this result, from soap 
and water to furniture polish. To use 
plain water on a string instrument for 
any purpose whatever is one of the car- 
dinal sins. Many good preparations for 
cleaning violins are on the market and 
can be bought in any music store. Some 
of these are put up in tube form and can 
handily be kept in one of the compart- 
ments of the violin case. In using most 
of these preparations it is necessary only 
to rub a small amount on the patches of 
dirt and rosin and afterwards polish with 
a clean dry cloth. 


Rosin and Dirt 

Oe, English authority on the 

violin, gives in his excellent work, 
“The Violin and How to Master It,” the 
following formula for cleaning the violin: 
“Fine raw linseed oil, 7 parts; oil of tur- 
péentine, 1 part; water, 4 parts.” Any 
druggist can prepare this, or the violinist 
can get the ingredients and mix them him- 
self. When using, shake the bottle well, 
pour some of the mixture on a cloth and 
rub rapidly over the violin; then wipe off 
every particle and rub with another soft 
cloth. 

It does sometimes happen that the rosin 
and dirt, after a long period of years, 
have become so caked on the violin that 
ordinary preparations will not remove 
them, In such cases raw linseed oil, to 
which a small amount of powdered pumice 
stone has been added, will often prove 
efficacious. In using the latter, care must 
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be taken not to rub too vigorously, 
there is danger of injuring the varnish 

Occasionally a violin which was us 
before the varnish had become perfec 
dry (badly made varnish does not. ¢ 
for a long time) presents a surface 
which the rosin is so mixed with the vy: 
nish that it is really a part of it. Th 
is nothing to do then but to sandpaper 1 
old varnish off and re-varnish the viol 
A violin should never be used until 1 
varnish is dry and hard, for sticky varn 
catches rosin and dirt as fly-paper cat 
flies. 

A violin should be re-varnished, esj 
cially in the case of a valuable old spe 
men, only when the varnish is in « 
tremely bad condition. Old Creme 
violins are much more valuable if 
original yarnish is intact and in good cc 
dition. 


" Importance of the Chin Res 


PacGANINi’s contortions, which were 
mercilessly caricatured during the gr 
violinist’s lifetime, were not affected 
Paganini for the sake of appearances. 
my opinion they were caused principally 
an unsuitable chin rest. Absurd as t 
statement may seem, I feel that I am jus 
fied in making. it. What, then, is the fu 
tion of the chin rest, and when did it co: 
into general use?) Its function is not 
protect the varnish of the violin. The b 
instruments of the Cremona school w 
finished long before chin rests were thous 
of, or necessary. When violin music w 
written in the first position, the chin r 
could be very well dispensed with. But 
soon as violinists began to move into | 
higher positions on the modern long fing 
board, they felt it more and more diffic 
to hold the violin in place when they dr 
their hands back from the higher positic 
to the lower. 

The German violinist and compos 
Ludwig Spohr, is generally credited w: 
the invention of the chin rest. His inve 
tion consisted of a strip of wood along t 
edge of the violin by meaiis of whicn 1 
performer could prevent the instrume 
from slipping away from him when dra’ 
ing the hand back from the lower positio! 
As Paganini was born some three mont 
before Spohr, in the year 1784, it is rt 
rash to suppose that Paganini did all } 
work as a student without any kind - 
chin rest. He acquired the habits of a co 
tortionist as a boy while attempting to | 
his extraordinary feats without a chin re 
to help him hold the instrument. Eve 
violinist knows how exceedingly awkwa 
the violin feels without a chin rest. 

Later in life Paganini made use of t 
chin rest of the simple kind invented — 
Spohr.’ 

A modern violinist has many varieties” 
chin rests at his disposal. They are of ; 
shapes and sizes. Yet I am of the opini 
that the importance of the chin rest is n 
sufficiently considered by the student. 

A violinist selects the shoes that fit I 
feet, but he does not always select the ch 
rest that fits his neck. It matters not he 
comfortable the chin rest feels to the che 
or jaw. Its enormously important functi 
is to fill the space between the collar bo 
and the chin so well that the violinist 
not obliged to raise the left shoulder 
bring it forward. If the violinist cann 
let his left arm hang absolutely relax 
while he holds his violin in position wi 
otit the support of the right hand, he mu 
give serious attention to his chin rest 

I believe that more violinists fail — 
achieve a facile technic because of 
tracted muscles in the shoulder than f 
any other cause. I have seen violinists 
fer so much pain in the shoulder that 
were actually compelled to stop playing 
many minutes. ; 
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A Block of Wood 

KNEW a violin student in Paris, an 
lerican girl, who could not practice more 
m half an hour without a cramp in her 
oulder and arm. She was very tall and 
a long neck. I fitted a narrow block 
wood between her violin and the chin 
t, extending the chin rest about an inch. 
the amazement and delight of the young 
y with the long neck, her aches and 
is immediately left her. She can play 
rs at a stretch now, and her trills and 
id passages are lighter, more rapid, more 
sical, simply because the contraction has 
n removed from her muscles. 
fore recently still, a violinist of the 
nest class, certainly one of the finest 
en violinists I ever heard, played three 
ertos with orchestra, one evening in a 
wis concert hall. I attended the rehearsal 
s day before the concert, and was present 
the concert as well. In the artists’ room 
ter the concert, the violinist said to me: 
Zou have told me nothing about my play- 
z. Is there anything wrong with it?” 
res,” I replied. “Tell me; what is wrong 
th my playing?” “Your chin rest,” I 
swered. ‘ 
She almost dropped her violin, not so 
ach from surprise as from the conviction 
at I was right. “Do you know,” said 
e, “that I have consulted some of the 
st nerve specialists of Berlin? I have 
d electric treatment, massage, liniments, 
forced idleness. You are the first to tell 
P the cause of the ache in my shoulder.” 
A chin rest half an inch higher cured this 
perb artist of the contraction in her 
oulder. The forward and upward move- 
ent of the left shoulder which she was 
mpelled to make in order to hold her 
lin in place, was very slight. Yet it 
is enough to cause her suffering and 
ten great pain in concertos and other 
proments of length. 
a - 


A Specialist 

Ir this matter were purely a theory of 
mine it would hardly be worth more than 
a passing thought, as I am not a violinist 
in any sense of the word. But during my 
long experience as a conductor and a music 
critic I have often heard violinists com- 
plain of the pains in their shoulders. I 
have, therefore, given considerable thought 
to this subject and on several occasions 
have brought immediate relief to the suf- 
ferers. 

I know a very eminent violinist who had 
a plaster cast of his face made in order to 
get a chin rest to fit his jaw. He did well 
in selecting a rest that was comfortable 
under his face. But if the chin rest did 
not fill properly the space between the col- 
lar bone and the jaw bone, he was liable 
to have an ache in his shoulder with arm 
contractions which would get worse and 
worse in proportion to the ache in the 
shoulder. There is where the secret of 
technical facility lies. 

This matter of chin rests is especially 
important to women for they play in pub- 
lic with bare shoulders, and consequently 
must rely entirely on chin rests and 
cushion to fill up the space. Let a male 
violinist attempt to play his instrument in 
his shirt sleeves, and without the lapel of 
his coat to act as a pad. He will imme- 
diately feel how difficult it is to hold the 
violin, 

The female shoulder differs slightly from 
the male, of course, and a woman’s muscles 
are a little softer and less conscious of a 
slight contraction, perhaps. But I am con- 
vinced that the female students of the vio- 
lin should give the greatest care to the 
selection of a chin rest and a cushion that 
will compensate for the lack of the lapels 
of the coat the male violinist wears. 

In nearly every case it is the woman 
violinist who has complained of the 
shoulder pains. —CLarENcEe Lucas, in the 
New York Musical Courier. 


Before Calling the ’Cello Doctor 


;. 


By Caroline V. Wood 


Does your ’cello rattle atrociously at 
nes? Perhaps you have some buttons on 
: front of your clothes against which the 
Ilo rests when you-play. Or the front 
back of your instrument may have be- 
ie unglued at some spot. Again, the 
all strip of wood over which the strings 
ss at the top of the fingerboard may 
ve become unglued. 
Bes the tone of your instrument seem 
mewhat muffled? The sounding post 
have fallen down or slipped out of 
4 Perhaps the wire wrapping on one 
your strings has broken in several 
es and the string is almost ready to 
‘ak. A new string will often help. 
t may be that the bridge has slipped. 
o bear in mind that the tone of a ’cello 
improved if the bridge slants very 
chtly backward. It should never slant 
ward. Care, however, must be ex- 
sised, in adjusting the bridge, to prevent 
falling down. 


Is there an unpleasant, unaccountable 
twang on certain pizzicato notes? If this 
persists after you have made sure that 
you are stopping the strings firmly, the 
twang is probably caused by an uneven- 
ness in the fingerboard. Only a reliable 
repair man should attempt to remedy this 
defect. 

Do any of your pegs slip, constantly get- 
ting the instrument out of tune? Remem- 
ber that a peg should be firmly pressed 
into the hold while it is being turned. If 
it still slips after this precaution has been 
taken, remove the peg and rub a little 
chalk on it. 

Undue tightness of a peg, rendering it 
difficult to tune the ’cello accurately, may 
be overcome by removing the peg and 
applying dry soap. A very little soap will 
suffice, however; too much will cause the 
peg to slip uncontrollably. 


e aim of the violinist should be to 
e as many as possible of his move- 
to the sub-conscious. *At first he 
concentrate on holding his violin 
mntally, his bow at right angles to 
ngs, his fingers erect on the finger- 
Soon these acts are done uncon- 
ly. Then he learns to make the 
ntricate activities—the cool exact- 
' executing gradual crescendos and 
dos, the firm placement of fin- 
double-stopping phrases, the vary- 
ures of closed harmonics—purely 
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The Price of Freedom 
By Hope Stoddard 


At a Mischa Elman concert, one notices 
the buoyancy, the seeming carelessness of 
the great violinist. Without the least 
straining or uneasiness he plays the most 
dificult passages. It is a spectacle of ab- 
solute freedom. 

But can you not imagine the years of 
ceaseless endeavor, of painstaking prac- 
tice, of humble devotion, sacrificed before 
this assurance was gained? Truly, free- 
dom is bought with a price—the price of 
absolute and unqualified consecration to 
art. 
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VIOLIN O 


HERE is no one in the world who is better qualified to pass 
judgment on the quality of a violin outfit than Leopold Auer, 
the greatest living violin teacher. 

Prof. Auer has personally selected and approved every article 
included in the three violin outfits that bear his name and a certificate, 
signed by the master, is furnished with every genuine Leopold Auer 
Violin Outfit. 


It is impossible for you to be disappointed in a Leopold Auer Violin Out- 
fit as our unusual guarantee positively assures permanent satisfaction. If you 
will fill in the coupon and mail it to us we shall be glad to send you a special 
folder which explains our guarantee and contains illustrations, descriptions 
and prices of the three Leopold Auer Violin Outfits. 


CARL FISCHER, we. 


New York: Cooper Square 


BOSTON 


| CARL FISCHER, Inc. 
| 
I 
! 
| 
252 Tremont Street 1 
! 
I 
| 
\ 
! 


Without obligation on my part, please send 
me your Leopold Auer Violin Outfit 
Folder, 


CHICAGO 
430 S. Wabash Avenue 


Tell your Music Loving Friends about THE ETUDE and ask them to give you the privilege of 
sending in their subscriptions. Ack for Catalog of Rewards for subscriptions you send 
THE ETUDE 1712 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


MASTER Aol REPRODUCTIONS 


Vega Violins are finished with a Cremonese oil varnish in detailed 
reproduction of every mark of use and age customary to a genuine 
old master. Each violin is subject to two years’ seasoning process, 
then graduated and adjusted by experts. 


Write for free catalog and trial offer 


Manufacturers of the 
‘famous Vegaphone 
Banjos and Standard 
Trumpets. 


The Vega Co. 
159-89 
Columbus Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


RARE VIOLINS by famous masters 


within the reach of those of modest means 
ITTELSON & HOWARD have adopted the policy of specializing 
in violins by famous but lesser Italian masters, at moderate prices. 


Mr. Howard has just returned from abroad with a widely 
representative collection including Guadagnini, Grancino, Rocca, 
Ceruti, Testore, Marchi, Costa, Floriani, Pedrinelli, and many other 
fine examples of the Nineteenth Century. 


A complete descriptive catalogue will be mailed on request 


GITTELSON & HOWARD 
33 WEST EIGHTH STREET NEW YORK 
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Imitation Stradivarius. 


H. Cc. S—As there is such an enormous 
number of imitation Stradivarius violins in 
existence, I fear there is not more than one 
chance in a million that yours is genuine. 
The only way for you to tell just what your 
violin is would be to send it to an expert for 
examination. This would entail considerable 
trouble and expense, and you would be al- 
most certain to be disappointed. 


Cheap Lessons Versus Good Lessons. 

\. Y.—Five or six years of age is none too 
early to start if you expect the child to become 
a finished violinist. Choose a teacher who has 
had a good education in violin playing him- 
self and much experience in yiolin teaching, 


especially in teaching young children, and 
who has turned out many fine pupils. Violin 


teaching is an art in itself. Do not hunt for 
cheap lessons, but good lessons. 


Little-Known Violin Firms. 

D. A. K.—I do not know the firm you name 
and have never seen any of their violins. Pos- 
sibly some of the music stores in Omaha, Ne- 
braska, can furnish the information. There 
are thousands of violin makers scattered all 
over the world only a comparative few of 
whom are well known. 


Tuning the Violin. 

W. N.—At first the beginner can tune the 
strings of his violin to the D, G, A and E of 
the piano or organ, or to a set of pitch pipes 
which give these tones. These four pipes are 
fastened together and can be purchased for 
about fifty cents in any music store. The A 
is tuned first, then the BE, then the D and 
lastly the G. As soon a§& possible the pupil 
must learn to recognize, by ear, the interval 
of a fifth, which is used in tuning the strings 
of the violin, in order that he may tune the 
violin without the assistance of another in- 
strument. Any one with a musical ear can 
learn to recognize the interval of a fifth in 
a very short time. Later on the pupil should 
learn to tune by chords, first tuning the B 
and A, then the D and A, then the G and D. 
As the bow is drawn steadily over the two 
Strings, the peg is turned until a perfect fifth 
is obtained. 2.—As there are thousands of 
hymns, it would be impossible to tell in a 
few words how all of them should be bowed. 
By a good course in violin playing you will 
gradually learn the correct principles of violin 
bowing, so that you can apply it to any 
music of ordinary difficulty. 


Double Stopping. 

W. S. T.—You will find good studies in dou- 
ble stopping, in Schradieck’s Scale Studies 
which give the scales in thirds, sixths, oc- 
taves and tenths, in double stops, with the 
fingering. There are also many valuable ex- 
ercises for learning double-stop playing in the 
Violin School of Nicolas Laoureux. Almost 
all violin instruction books and sets of studies 
have exercises in double ,stopping. 


A Million “Strad” Labels. 

J. T.—yYou will find these same Strad labels 
in millions of violins almost all of which, in- 
eluding the labels, are imitations. For this 
reason the label in your violin is no indication 
of quality. Your violin may be a good one or 
merely a factory fiddle of very small value. 
Manufacturers of violins use this label more 
to indicate the model of the violin than to 
convey the idea that the violin was made by 
Stradivarius. 


Enthusiastic Reader. 

J. R. W.—Thank you for your good opinion 
of the Violinist’s Erupp. Many students of 
the violin find it helpful. By reading well- 
chosen musical literature treating of violin 
playing, a pupil can advance muck faster than 
if he relied on his teacher to tell him every- 
thing. 


Untrained Teachers. 

C. H.—In regard to your violin pupil who 
ean not yet play in tune in the first position 
but who is trying to tutor a class of violin 
beginners, I should say that this teaching 
might prove a benefit to your pupil, since he 
would learn something himself while trying 
to correct the mistakes of others, but it must 
be pretty rough on the beginners. You ought 
to try and dissuade this pupil from attempting 
to teach until he is competent to do so. The 
reason there are so few good violinists in the 
world is that a vast army of people are trying 
to give instruction in violin playing who know 
nothing about the art of teaching. This is 
really an imposition on the pupils and their 
parents. ; 


Biography of Ole Bull. 

G. T. Y.—You will find full details of the 
career of the famous violinist, Ole Bull, in 
the “Life of Old Bull,” by his wife, Sara C, 
Bull, who was an American woman. This 
work should be read by every violinist and 
student of the violin as it is not only as fas- 
cinating as a story book, but there is as well 
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much interesting musical history to be learned 
from it and many good stories of musical 
celebrities. 

This work is unfortunately out of print at 
resent, but it is to be found in many public 
ibraries, and copies can often be purchased 

in second-hand book shops. 


Miremont of French School. 

c. A. O.—Claude-Augustin Miremont _ be- 
longs to the Nineteenth Century French school 
of violin making, of Mirecourt. He worked 
for C. N. Collin Mezin, Joseph Rene Lafleur 
and Bernardel Pere. He also worked in New 
York for several years. He waS an excellent 
workman and received several medals for his 
work. 


“Last Rose” Arrangement. 

J. K. L.—There is an arrangement of The 
Last Rose of Summer for violin and piano, 
by Henry Farmer, which might answer your 
purpose. It is of about the same grade of 
difficulty as the well-known Singelee operatic 
fantasias, and is suitable for a pupil who has 
mastered the Kayser Studies. 


Removing Back of Violin. 

J. J.—Violin repairers remove the top or 
back of a violin by the use of a very thin knife 
made for the purpose. This work must be 
done very carefully to avoid cutting the wood. 


Appraising Supposed Strad. 

Cc. T.—If you will write to one of the firms 
who deal in old violins and who advertise in 
the Ervupn, you can arrange, by the payment 
of a fee, to have your supposed Stradivarius 
violin examined and appraised. Of course, 
you understand that the chances that your 
violin is a genuine Strad are very remote in- 
deed, as there are in existence millions of vio- 
lins which have labels exactly like the one 
in your violin. 


Re-hairing the Bow. 

J. M. P.—It is best not to attempt the 
vibrato until the student can play in reason- 
ably good tune in the first and third positions 
at least. After this much of a foundation 
has been achieved, it is impossible to say how 
long it will take to acquire the vibrato itself 
as some conquer it in a fraction of the time 
it takes others. Some never acquire a really 
good vibrato; others pick it up instinctively 
without being taught, and some acquire it in 
a few months. It all depends on the pupil, 
2. Send for the November, 1922, number of 
THE ETUDE, which contains an article of some 
length on the Vibrato by Mr, Braine. 3. If 
your bow is of good quality, and the stick is 
not warped, you had better get it rehaired 
if you can find a competent repairer to do the 
work. If the work of re-hairing is well done 
the bow will be as good as ever. A good bow 
can be re-haired an indefinite number of times. 
4 The proportion of piano teachers in the 
musical. profession is greater than that of 
violin teachers, although the number of violin 
teachers is increasing rapidly because of the 
nation-wide introduction of violin playing in 
the public schools. In orchestral work there 
is more demand for violinists than pianists, 
since small orchestras have but one pianist 
while there may be two or more violinists. 
Large symphony orchestras have twenty-four 
or more violinists, and no pianist at all. In 
solo, concert work, the number of piano solo- 
ists before the public is probably greater than 
the number of solo violinists, although the 
number of the latter is increasing rapidly. 


Seale Practice for Vibrato. 

S. S.—In the beginning you cannot do 
better than practice the scales in learning 
the vibrato. Play the scales with vibrato as 
if they were written in whole notes in very 
slow tempo. Your first work in learning the 
vibrato had best be done in the third or 
fourth position as it is easier in the higher 
positions than in the first position. After 
you can do it fairly well on the tones of the 
scale, begin to use it in your pieces. Slow, 
sympathetic melodies are the best for acquir- 
ing the vibrato. It should not be used on 
a series of very short tones, especially on a 
series such as sixteenth notes in moderate or 
fast tempo. The vibrato is most useful in 
eee the expression of long, singing 
ones. 


Vibrato from the Wrist. 

B. A.—The important point to remember, in 
executing the vibrato as it should be done, by 
a to-and-fro-movement of the hand from the 
wrist, is not to grip the neck between the 
thumb and forefinger. The base of the fore- 
finger should not be held far out from the 
neck, but barely touching it, so that the hand 
can swing freely. The method of doing the 
vibrato by movement of the fore-arm is not 
approved by the best authorities although a 
good many violinists execute it in that manner. 
2. Articles on the vibrato have appeared in 
Turn BHrupp for August, 1918, May and June, 
1918. Back numbers can be obtained for 


twenty-five cents each. 
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What Every Music Lover Should Know 
About the Band 


(Continued from page 96) 


A comparison of the instrumentation of the orchestra and band ~ 
may be roughly made as follows: 


Instruments of the Orchestra Corresponding Instruments im 


the Band 


Violins B-flat Clarinets 
Violas Altos, Alto Horn 
Cellos Bass, Alto Saxophones 


Tubas (Brass) 

Baritone and Bass Saxophones” 

Bass Clarinets (wood, single- 
reed) 


Double Bass (Bass Viol) 


Flutes Same, but in greater numbers 
Oboes : r 
: Ss 

English Horn Mane 

Tr Same 

Ee DESe Cornets, as the Soprano Brass F 
Horns Same 

Bassoons Same 

Battery (Drums, Tympani Gna . 


and other percussions ) 


In addition to these are a number of instruments, including 
saxophone family, the flugel horn and the euphonium, rarely in 
the orchestra. 

The modern concert band has been most progressive. I 
recently looked over the list of instruments employed by the 
famous Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore in his excellent band of thirty- 
five years ago. Gilmore used sixty-six instruments in his large 
band, as contrasted with my concert band of eighty. Sixteen of © 
the instruments employed by Gilmore in that combination are 
now obsolete in my band. They are: 


One A-flat piccolo clarinet. (It was too shrieking.) 

Three E-flat clarinets. (I use six flutes instead, because 
of greatly superior tone quality.) ‘- 

One contrabassoon. (We have the better speaking saxo- 
phones. ) 

One E-flat cornet. 

Two Flugel horns. 

Two E-flat alto horns. 

Two B-flat tenor horns. 
place.) 


(French horns take their place.) 
(Euphoniums now take their 


Meanwhile, the saxophone is more in-use. I use eight saxo- 
phones where Gilmore had four. I do not employ the soprano 
saxophone. 


Expert performers for the modern concert band are in 
demand. In an organization such as the Sousa Band, every 
performer has to be in the artist class—every one an expert. 


(Jontinued on Neart Page) 
of Improved Music Stud; 


DUNNING SYSTEM “2a: 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot be Supplied—Why? 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 West 40th St., New York City. 
Mrs. Zella E. Andrews, Leonard Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


Katharine M. Arnold, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, Ohio, Arnold School of Music. Jan. 15th, New York City, 16 E. 11th St. 

Allie Edward Barcus, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas. -, 

Elizette Reed Barlow Cor. Central Ave., Ist St., Winter Haven, Fla.; Elizette Reed Barlow School of Music, Nox 
mal Classes, held Winter Haven, Jan.; Tampa, Fla., June; Asheville, N. Car., July. 

Catherine Gertrude Bird, 658 Collingwood Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

Grace A. Bryant, 201 10th Ave. N., Twin Falls, Idaho. 

Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 160 East 68th St., Portland, Oregon—Normal Classes. 

Dora A. Chase, Carnegie Hall, New York City; Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Beulah Crowell, 201 Wellston Bldg., 1506 Hodamont Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Adda C. Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio; Savannnah, Ga., March 15th; Summer, Chicago. 

Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 

LaVerne C. Fleetwood, 1344 N. Spaulding Ave., Hollywood Studio; Hollywood Woman’s Club, 7078 Hollywoo 
Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 5 

Ida Gardner, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla. ; & ae 

Gladys Marsalis Glenn, 1605 Tyler St., Amarillo, Tex. : mn 

Florence Elizabeth Grasle, Lansing Conservatory of Music, Lansing, Mich. Normal Class, January 15, 1927. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald—13434 Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio; Little Rock, Arkansas, April; Dallas, Texa 
June; Cleveland, Ohio, July; Fayetteville, Arkansas. August. ‘ 

Mrs. Kato Dell Marden, 61 N. 16th St., Portland, Oregon. 


. Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 6262 Oram Ave., Dallas, Texas. 


Robin Ogden, Box 544, Waterbury, Conn. Feb. Ist, 3 month class, Juneslst, 5 week class. I 

Mrs. Laud German Phippen, 1536 Holly St., Dallas, Texas. Classes held Dallas, Texas, and Ada Okla. 
Ellie Irving Prince, 4106 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond, Va. Jan., June, Nov. of each year. 

Virginia Ryan, 940 Park Ave., New York City. 

Isabel M. Tone, 626 S. Catalina St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mrs. H. R. Watkins, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


Heres how to be 
POPULAR 


“ B* new, easy methods you can learn to play 
a Conn saxophone in a few short weeks, 
Entertain yourself and your friends. Its zest- 
ful, cheering music makes you the life of the 
party; you’re welcome everywhere, 
_ Free Trial, Easy Payments on any Conn 
instrument for band or orchestra, Exclusive, 
easy-playing features, yet Conns cost no more 
than others. Write today for free literature. 


C. G. CONN, L¢d., 213 Conn Bldg. 
___ Elkhart, Ind. 


ONN 


BAND : 
INSTRUMENTS 


LIN BOW TECHNIC 


Henry Hoaré Price, $1.50 


h outstanding work dealing with this partic- 
phase of Violin artistry. | Devoted exclu- 
ly to the problems. surrounding the Bow and 
e fundamental principles of its technic. 
railable in all stages of violin playing. 


It has received well merited praise from noted 


plinists such as— 


Artuur HartTManNn 
Louis PERSINGER 
Jacques GoRDON 
-Huco KortscHak 
ALEXANDER BLocH 
Paut VERNON 
y Orro FrEssteR 
Avotr WeIpIc 
Josep H. CHarek 


layton F. Summy Co., Publishers 
_ 429 South Wabash Avenue 
; CHICAGO, ILL. 


GUST GEMUNDER x SONS 
akers of the World Famous 


AEMUNDER ART” VIOLINS 


The Violins With the Soulful Tone 
iJ A new illustrated catalog free 

AL AND RARE OLD VIOLINS 
Illustrated catalog free 

est Strings Artistic Repairs 
' . Violins sent for two weeks’ trial 

for our chart and we will fit your individuality 
=127 West 42d Street, New York City 


Ask about The “‘Amplitone’’ 
d The Violin World, $1.75, with 45 Solos 
' 


VIOLINS 


Deep, Mellow, Soulful 
We are makers of high-grade violins, 
instruments of the finest tonal quality, 
appreciated by the greatest artists. Rasy 
terms, if desired. Get details today. 

GUSTAV V. HENNING 
2424 Gaylord St., Denver, Colo. 


VIOLIN Soloist 
vec TEACHER 


EXPERIENCED 
Repertoires= Sight Reading 
Telephone 1620 Riverside 
139 W. 9Tth STREET, NEW. YORK CITY 


{| Faust School of Tuning 


STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 
Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Sf 2 and Player 
Piane. Year Book Free 
27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ANYTHING IN MUSIC BY ANY PROCESS 


PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS. 
ED 187% REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


> TIMMERMAN'S 


What Music Lovers Should Know of the Band 


French horns and oboes are scarcer; in fact, there is plenty of 
room at the top of the ladder for exceptionally fine players. 
Many people make the great mistake of calling the band 


a “brass band.” 
band and the brass band. 


There is a vast difference between the concert 
There are numerous excellent brass 


bands in England, such as the famous “Besses of the Birns.” 
nr “ye . 
The brass band has excellent military value, but it would 


not do for continuous concert purposes. 
color. The ear craves a variety of tone 


It lacks variety of 
color. 


‘3 I am often asked whether playing wind instruments is 
injurious to the throat. On the contrary, I should say that it is 
very beneficial. Wind instrument players are for the most part 


in excellent health. 


There ‘are frequent discussions among wind instrument 
players as to the relative merits of the trumpet and the cornet. 
In general it may be said that their mode of employment in the 
band and in the orchestra is quite different. 


In the orchestra 


they are often brought out with such abruptness and sharpness 
that they have something of the effect of a percussion instru- 
merit. ‘They have what some have called a “brassy blare,” and 
orchestra composers apparently use them for such effects at 
times. In the band, however, the perfectly played cornet has a 


very lyric quality. 


The trumpet, being in existence before the cornet, led the 
masters, such as Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn and the others, to 
write for the trumpet. At times their efforts with the trumpet 
are not conducive to add to the gayety of nations. I am con- 
fident, if the cornet as we know it had been in existence in those 
days, many symphonies would have had cornet parts instead of 


trumpet. 


Cecil Forsyth, in his admirable treatise on orchestra- 


tion, says that the feeling against the cornet by some musicians 
is caused by prejudice and ignorance, and I agree with him fully. 


“The structure of a theme may be of 
iwo kinds: it may be such as will make 
the theme self-contained and self-depend- 
ent, its beauty lying in its proportions, its 
outlines or its significance as an isolated 
melody or passage; or it may be such as 


will make necessary for its full effect that 
it shall be broken up and analysed in its 
various motives and ‘developed’ in the 
classical manner which obtained until Liszt 
and his successors showed us another way 
of treating it.’—Tur CHESTERIAN. 


New Musical Books Reviewed 


Music of the Past. By Wanda Landowska. 
One hundred and eighty pages. Bound in 
boards and published by Alfred A. Knopf. 
Price, $2.50. 


Someone has said, and “with great truth, 
that provincialism in time is infinitely worse 
than provincialism in place; and Madame 
Landowska’s fascinating, witty, authoritative 
little book is directed at that very weakness 
—one to which almost everyone, alas, is sub- 
ject. The author, equally famous as harpsi- 
chordist, writer, and woman, has complete 
command of her subject, and thrusts quite 
easily and rather wickedly at hopeful theories 
and pompous pedants. She has the large view, 
the correct focus on the musical picture. Very 
strikingly does she vanquish the idea that 
music progresses; very excellently does she 
state the use and beauty of the harpsichord ; 
and most accurately does she deal with mat- 
ters of interpretation, tempo, embellishments, 
of olden music—stumbling blocks for teach- 
ers and performers alike. 

Madame Landowska writes easily and force- 
fully: if she talks as well, it may justly be 
said that she would have graced the hotel de 
Rambouillet, or any of the other witty salons 
of old Paris. She combines the delicate sensi- 
bilities of a woman with a logie thoroughly 
masculine; and that combination, throughout 
history, Has been found invulnerable. 

Having previously read this work in the 
original French, we were interested to see 
how the translation was handled. Despite 
occasional lapses—like speaking of the “re- 
sponse” of a fugue instead of the fugal “an- 
swer,” and all because the author used the 
word réponse—the work is_ creditably 
Englished. 


Beethoven, Personlichkeit, Leben und Schaf- 
fen (Beethoven, His Personality, Life and 
Work). By Gustav Ernest. Cloth bound ; 591 
pages; five portraits. Published (in German 
text only) by Georg Boodi (Berlin), at $5.00 
per copy. 

A remarkably clear and interesting work in 
which the author gives graphic pictures of 


PIANO JAZZ 


By Note or Eat, Withor without music. Short Course. 
Adult beginners taught by Mail. No teacher required. Self- 
instruction Course for Advanced Piunists. Learn 269 styles of 
Fffects, Blue Harmony, Oriental, Chime. 


Bass, 684 Syncopated 
Movie and Cafe Jazz. Trick Endings, Clever Breaks, Space 


Fillers, Sax Sturs, Tri Bass, Wicked Harmony, Blue Obli- 
gato and 247 other subjects, inclading Ear Playing. 133 pages 
of REAL Jazz, 25, words. A postal brings our FREK 
special offer. 


Waterman Piano School, 1836 W. Adams St. Los Angeles, Cal 
Ot ee eine Rita thal ce ordi eel ee ee 


Beethoven as a man and at the same time 
reveals his ideals in relation to his actual 
accomplishments. The Beethoven freer treat- 
ment of the Sonata, the Beethoven concep- 
tions of program music, the Beethoven epic 
orchestral achievements, all represent the 
work of a close student who has succeeded in 
presenting the life of the master through 
scholarship but without pedantry. 


Athletic Dances and Simple Clogs. By Hil- 
las and Knighton. Bound in cloth; 54 pages. 
Illustrations for each dance. Published by A 
S. Barnes and Company. 

Children sing more than adults and young 
Women more than young men. The same 
applies to dancing. Yet, when the reason for 
this is sought, it is found to lie more in custom 
than in the natural aptitude of the sexes. 
Among the peasant class of less sophisticated 
nations, singing and dancing are common to 
all. Indeed, it is the men who perform best 
the vivid national dances and sing most feel- 
ingly the folk songs of their countries. 

This book, by giving directions—explicit 
and illuminating—for strenuous, athletic 
dances and clogs, is therefore pointing the 
way back to normal. The music for The 
Arkansas Traveler, Duo Dance, Dancing 
Olown, Sambo, and many arther dance, is 
vigorous and enlivening. Because they in- 
cline more to muscular play than to mere 
grace of movement, these dances will appeal 
to the young men, as well as to the young 
women, of our enterprising generation. 

In Shaw’s play, ‘Misalliance,”” the heroine 
picks up a prostrate young man and walks 
ealmly off the stage with him. “This is the 
only ‘feat’ omitted in this book, so far as 
we can see. But a careful mastery of the 
figures of these dances will enable young 
women to do even this with ease and assur- 
ance. 


The Master Method of Rhythmical Articula- 
tion. By Giosué Rossi. Paper bound; one 
hundred pages; copiously illustrated. Pub- 
lished by G. Rossi, at $1.50 per copy. 

A book of the greatest value, in that the 
fundamentals of music and of musical nota- 
tion are set before the reader with a thor- 
oughness and clearness of detail characteristic 
of the savant of old world training and cult- 
ure. The Second Part—the Rhythmical Di- 
vision—is well worth the price of the book, 
in that it interprets the riddles of almost 
every conceivable problem in time representa- 
tion by notes. The “self-help”? student will 
find in this bodk a ready solution to many a 
yexing problem. 
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| Clom Brown HIMSELF 


couldn't be 
more popular 


There he is, popularity itself, and six weeks 
ago he was a social nobody. Now look at him! In- 
vited everywhere! Center of attraction! Charming 
all the good times with his 


—= a 
STrue “Tone Saxophone 


Where are you? Are you in the picture? Or out of 
it? Do you long for attention? the admiration of 
friends? gay parties? good times with those you like 
best? All these things, and more, are yours if you 
will earn your welcome-~-learn to play this most won- 
derful of all musical instruments. 


You Can Do It, Easy 


Within a week you can be playing tunes. 3 lessons 
given on request with each new instrument explain 
easy fingering and give you quick start. You might 
even be a wizard like Tom Brown, whose Buescher 
Saxophone has made him famous and rich. 

Six Days’ Trial-- Easy Terms 
Try a Buescher, any instrument you choose, in your 
own home for six days. This is a most liberal offer. 
Tf you like the instrument, pay a little each month. 
Play as you pay. Without obligation, mail coupon 
below for beautiful literature and details of trial plan. 
Get Started! Now. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
1914 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


Clip the Coupon NOW! 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. so28 | 
| 19 14 Buescher Block, Elichart, Indiana. | 
I Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way please 


send me your free literature. I am interested in the in- ] 
[ strument checked below. 
| Saxophone{j Cornet) TrumpetO) Trombone(] Tuba] | 


| Mention any: OChEr «sas vw niall?» vivibelb ¥sieelsieisiee a vigtbiuie 


Earn $18 to $60 a week RETOUCHING Photos. Men or 
women. No selling or canvassing. We teach you, 
guarantee employment and furnish WORKING OUT- 
FIT FREE. Limited offer. Write to-day, ARTCRAFT 
STUDIOS, Dept. D-3, 3900 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO, 


For 2 Full Orchestrations 


Faded Flowers, Mazurka C.J. Dorn 
On the Alert, March H.W. Schubert 
Exceptionally attractive numbers, 
arr. by Hildreth. Parts for all rec- 
ognized orchestral insts. inc. saxo- 
hones; fully cued—effective for 
large or small combinations, or 
solos, trios, etc., with piano acc, 


YOU WILL ALSO RECEIVE; 


_ 

l 

I 

I 

| 

| 

I 

Public School Vocational Music Department...... Byrn 

Instrumental Music, Pueblo Schools........ Christopher | 

Music for American Indian Movies.........del Castillo 

All-Ohio State Fair Bands..................-. Bi | 
An Intimate Sketch of Julius Eichberg........ Osgood 

School Orchestras and Bands—Pictures and Facts | 

| 

| 

I 

| 

l 

| 

l 

1 

-! 


Send 


20¢ 


STAMPS 
or COIN 


Popular Talks on Composition. .............-++. Wo 
The Notebook of a Strelling Player........... .Racketl 
What’s Good in New Music ............... del Castillo 
The Violinist ....... Sabin The Flutist......... Powell 
The Saxophonist.. .Barroll TheTenor Banjoist ..Weidt 
The Clarinetist....... Toll e Drummer....... Stone 
The Trumpet Player Bach The Dance Orchestra Reisman 
Yes—all the above for 20c postpaid. This is 
our method of introducingto new friends Jacobs’ Orches- 
tra Monthly, America’s unique democratic music maga- 
Invaluable to supervisors, students, professional 
Send 20c (stamps or coin) with this ad to 


Walter Jacobs, Inc., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


If you prefer 2 band numbers instead of above music 
check here (9; if 4 piano numbers, check here (). 


zine. 
musicians, 


th Merlin Ga Ube RS an teal oe 2 acide eielian Mead 
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The Choir Master 


Each Month Under This Heading We Shall Give a List of Anthems, 
Solos and Voluntaries Appropriate for Morning and Evening 


Services Throughout the Year. 


Opposite “a” are anthems of moderate difficulty, opposite “b’’ those of a simple type. 


Any of the works named may be had for examination. 


able and the discounts the best obtainable. 


SUNDAY MORNING, April 3rd 


ORGAN PRELUDE 
Vigilate 
ANTHEM 
(a) Festival Te Deum......Schaffter 
(b) Praise the Lord....Roland Smart 
OFFERTORY 
Saviour Divine, I Hear Thy 
Gentle Calling (S. solo).....Baines 
ORGAN POSTLUDE 
Pean Triomphale .. 


Piiclo Saree eee Ces, 


Lars vavere eters GCE 


SUNDAY EVENING, April 3rd 


ORGAN PRELUDE 

Tbe Night Song..... Wee CHULEL 
ANI HEM 

(a) He Leadeth. Mest e..0...: Rohrer 

(b) I Could Not do Without 

SEMCOME Swe casters, Siete harass Rutenber 

OFFERTORY 

Eternal Light (B. solo) .Buzzi-Peccia 
ORGAN POSTLUDE 


Vesper Recessional ...:....... Schuler 


SUNDAY MORNING, April 10th 
ORGAN PRELUDE 


IMedita tionrene te cee cot Pie ges Stults 
ANTHEM 
(a) O Come and Mourn with 
MievAnhilers)% cvs Barnes 
(CO) - Love WDIVinie, sar.» dake ene Solly 
OFFERTORY 
God is Love (Duet for S, 
and A®) <2 eae siete eet E. F. Marks 


ORGAN POSTLUDE 
Church Festival March.........Stults 


SUNDAY EVENING, April 10th 


ORGAN PRELUDE 
Melodie in: Paes figs Sv. ae1. ee Rockwell 
ANTHEM 
(a) There is a Green Hill. J. C. Marks 
(b) Ye that Stand in the House 


ofmhet Lorde cern: Spinney 
OFFERTORY 
Fling Wide the Gates 
(Glit Sol) yb. ..cequa cueneceaeratennts Shelley 


ORGAN POSTLUDE 
Marcia Pomposa 


BPS Hh bars Rockwell 


fx 
a y) ? 
y/ 


BAND and ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


A most excellent stock of Classical, Standard and Popular 
Music enables us to render prompt, satisfactory service to 
buyers of Band and Orchestra Music. 


Amateur Orchestras assisted 1n selecting material. 
logs and Circulars cheerfully sent on request. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


Our retail prices are always reason- 


SUNDAY MORNING, April 17th 
(Easter) 
ORGAN PRELUDE 
(WrgVOnG hace. Seattle, Socio Handel-Kraft 
(b) Onward Christian Soldiers 
Sullivan-W hiting 
(c) Adagio Cantabile 
Beethoven-W hiting 


ANTHEM 
(a) Now is Christ Risen...... Maker 
(b) Today the Lord is Risen 
Kountz 
OFFERTORY 


King ever Glorious (from The 
Grucifixion) (T. solo)..... Staimer 
ORGAN POSTLUDE 
Oltmutz 0. Meee, ods see hee Whiting 


SUNDAY EVENING, April 17th 
ORGAN PRELUDE 


Récollection Heaven. Kroeger 
ANTHEM 
(a) The Lord is My Shepherd 
deLeone 
(b) Shadows of the Evening 
Hotir's cei. oko eae Lansing 
OFFERTORY 
Is it for Me, Dear Saviour 
GS¥solo) Maen. eee oes HUES 
ORGAN POSTLUDE 
Canon este Mel fae tee eee Kroeger 


SUNDAY MORNING, April 24th 
ORGAN PRELUDE 
TICS TAS Yan. areretere ot ye castates Geet Cummings 
ANTHEM 
(a) Saviour, Again to Thy 
Dear Name 
(b) Give Thanks Unto the 
ord: Rego ae eee. «ote Baines 
OFFERTORY 
Cling to the Cross (A. solo).Protheroe 
ORGAN POSTLUDE 
Grand Chorus in A Minor..Cummings 


SUNDAY EVENING, April 24th 

ORGAN PRELUDE 

FATIGATITG' anne nave apeincustes Becthoven-Erb 
ANTHEM 

(a) Jesus Meek and Gentle. ..Barnes 

(b) Now the Day is Over....Lansing 
OFFERTORY 

The Shadows of the Evening 

Hour (Duet for B.and A.).Rathbun 

ORGAN POSTLUDE 

Triumphal March 


Cata- 


| SPECIAL NOTICES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


PERSONAL FOR SALE 


or WANTED 


Rate 10c per word 


FOR SALE—Musie School in Western 
Pennsylvania. Only school in population of 
75,000. Employing six teachers. Write H. 
A. 8., care of Erupn. 


FOR SALE—Used Estey Reed Organ, larg- 
est size—two manuals, pedals, electric mo- 
tor, complete. Reasonable. Write 8S. C. C., 
eare of HTUDE. 


AMERICAN VIOLINIST—teacher—35 
years old; would locate in live town. Must 
have other suitable work at first. Interested 
in church playing. Bugene Mason, New Sha- 
ron, Maine, 


WHY ADAM SINNED—Would like to ob- 
tain a copy of this song, frequently used as 
planologue. Address, R. R., care of Erupn. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate 20c per word 


CORRESPONDENCE HARMONY—Sim- 
ple practical. Music composed, send poem. 
Dr. Wooler, 171 Cleveland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


. MUSIC COMPOSED to your words—Melo- 

dies Harmonized—Manuscripts corrected and 
prepared for publication. R. M. Stults, com- 
poser “Sweetest Story Ever Told” and 600 
other works, Ridley Park, Pa. 


PAPERS on musical subjects prepared 
for club use. Programs arranged. George A. 
Brown, Lansdowne, Pa. 


FOLLOW VICTOR HERBERT'S AD- 
VICE: LEARN HARMONY AND COUN- 
TERPOINT—Harold Sanford, associated for 
18 years with the late Victor Herbert, is now 
conducting a mail course in Harmony and 
Counterpoint, using the Goetschius System. 
Send for descriptive circular to Harold San- 
ford, 172 West 77th Street, New York, N. Y. 


“KEY TO ULTRA-MODERN HAR- 
MONY”—Write for particulars. Edmund C. 
Barton, 53 Chestnut St., Claremont, N. H. 


Public School Music 
(Continued from page 149) 


Week Subject Chapter 
9 History 9 


Italian Music of the XVIII Century...............42 


THE 


Topic 


9 Appreciation. 819 Records by Scarlattis..\ ocean oe se ss ea 

9 Appreciation 8t9  Pergolesi and Galilei...... es cht eee i ess me... 

9 Harmony 8 Diminished Triads and Triad Analysis............ 4 
10 History 10 >" The “Bachs,” Hasse, Fux anda sctudicesem etree : 
10 Appreciation: 10: » Records by Bach and Schutz eeeemece ee ee 
10 Harmony 9 Four Part Harmony, Chord Positions............. 

11. _ History ital Barly French ‘Composers:.= eerie atte ak co ae 

11 Appreciation 11  Records_by Lully, Couperin and Rameaux......... a 

11 Harmony 9 Chord Building and Analysis enone oe a 

12. History 12 Development of the Organ, Violin and Piano........ 

12 Appreciation. 12 ‘Variations, by Tartini. > emer :. 

12. Harmony 10'° ‘Common Chords in Successioneeaeeeei =): tice tee 
‘ 

Educational Study Notes 
(Continued from page 139) 
“Boo!” It is all a bluff, you see; the arabesques This is a sturdy little march, with an e: 


of notes in In Leafy Bower are really very easy, 
and the key of F-sharp scarcely a bit harder than 
any other key. 

This is really a marvelous pianoforte composi- 
tion, and its writer shows very patently his skill 
in handling (1) Rhythm; (2) Tonality, and (3) 
Secondary Seventh chords. Moreover, he has the 
feeling for form, which is a part of the French 
composer’s make-up, 

A good sequential passage occurs in measures 
thirty-nine to forty-four. In measures forty-eight 
and forty-nine, note the effectiveness of the sixths 
between the left and right hands. 

At the outset of this number keep the right hand 
very leggiero, to call to mind the soft movement 
of the leaves in the “leafy bower.’’ 

Perhaps the most likable thing in this piece is 
the D Major melody. G 

Devote an infinite amount of study to this com- 
position. Study the key-changes (after you have 
mastered the technical difficulties) and grow—by 
means of this In Leafy Bower—into a more intel- 
ligent pianist. If you do well by this fine number, 
perhaps some day the world will pluck some of 
the leaves from the bower and use them towards 
a garland for you to wear, proudly and deservedly, 
on your brow. 


The Beckoning Roads, by Kenneth 
Wynne. 


Kenneth Wynne, who lives in London, England, 
is one of the most talented of the younger Eng- 
lish song writers. His melodies have a sureness 
and a life to them which render them charming to 
sing, and his harmonizations are highly felicitous. 

The Beckoning Roads tells the old, old story 
which may be summed up in the words: “‘the call 
of the open.” The refrain “a friend” is very 
strong—and coming after the more serious final 
stanza it brings home to us with egregious force 
the value of friendship. Fred. G. Bowles, who 
wrote’the poem, is also English (his home is in 
Stockton-on-Tee, we believe) and he is probably 
the most famous writer of song lyrics in the 
world. This is exclusive of popular-song lyrics, of 
course. 
fi accent the refrain “fa friend,” and sound the 

nal d, 
Make the F Minor section differentiated in mood 
and tempo from the rest of the song. 


Here Come the Scouts, by Louis Weitz. 


In measures eleven and twelve, accent as 
marked. In measures thirty-nine and forty (and 
similar measures) observe the imitation of the 


‘right hand by the left; accent accordingly. 


Trio, and Mr, Weitz is to be commended 
rhythmic variety accomplished in such a 
piece. aay 


Allegro Con Brio, by J. E. Rober 


The sixteenths in the pedal must be n 
short as intended. Nearly all organists— 
have often noted this—make pedal sixteentl 
tically eighths; this is surely an execrable - 
and may lead to the direst calamities, ; 
hanging, expatriation, and so forth. 

The anthems and organ compositions 
Roberts have always received a most cor 
ception from the music public, for his we 
nice admixture of melody and musiciansh 
writes with a sure hand, and seldom has | 
more successful than in the present Alle, 
brio. The fabric of this number is well-k 
themes clear-cut \and vigorous, and the fin 
massing very telling. 

In the Trio, let the right hand be play 
legato. Take great care, however, to sepa 
peated notes! 

Mr. Roberts is prominent in the musical 
his city, Rochester, Pennsylvana. 


More Love to Thee, by Ella E. I 


A fine familiar poem, this More Love t 
and, in this worthy setting, capable of 
expression. Keep the relative importance 
various sections well in mind—then stres 
accordingly. 

The middle section must stand out as a ¢ 
both in tempo and in volume of tone. 

Where final and initial consonants come 1 
(as in ‘“‘bended knee,” ‘‘earnest plea,” 
forth) sound both consonants very distinctl 
matter is of the utmost importance. 


God’s Morning, by Josef Gauby. 


God’s Morning is a splendid song and 
plishes much in spite of its brevity. The 1: 
spiring in its assurance and beauty, hz 
wedded to a real melody—of something of 
man turn—and the result is certainly no le 
an _ art song. 

Hold the note so marked (@) This 
their receiving the greatest possible empha 

How many hundreds of thousands of 
are written in the key of F! Something ab 
key seems to attract composers; it appears t 
facile tonality for the expression of thei 
cal ideas. Asa key it has no very strongly- 
character comparable to the somnolence o 
or the brightness of E. 


Conversation About 


the Practice Period 


(Continued from page 141) 


mouths to sing without thinking clearly 
of the pitch of the note, the quality of the 
tone, and just what you are to do in order 
to realize your concept of pitch and quality. 
Remember the Will must be exercised with 
determination to succeed. Criticize each 
repetition, : 

If you do not get just your concept, 
never repeat the effort to realize it in just 
the same way. Like causes produce like 


effects. Think, think, think, and wil 
will. One does not become a sing 
wishing to become one or dreaming 
loveliness of tone. Taking lessons 
studying singing, though many 2 
though it were. The teacher is 1 
slave nor miracle-worker. The s 
who, under skilful guidance, teaches 
self wins. 


Beethoven’s Delicacy 


By Delphine C. Delu 


“T po not recognize any other sign of 
superiority in a man except his: goodness.” 

In these words Beethoven expressed his 
sentiments. Could they have been said by 
a harsh man? 

Beethoven’s biography is a sequence of 
noble thoughts and delicate actions. Yet 
people continue to believe the stories— 
legends one might call them—that he was 
rude and unkind, not considering that the 
deafness which afflicted him for so long 
could not but render him impatient at 
times, could not but give him periods of 
depression, : 


Upon visiting a friend, the Ba 
Ertmann, who had lost a daughter, | 
aside the usual phrases of condolen 
himself at the piano and said, “Ne 
shall talk with sounds.” Then he : 
for an hour, expressing the sad th 
of the mother and his own sympathy. 
was the Beethoven who hated playi 
fore any member of society! Wh 
had finished, he left silently without 
ing. 

Could anyone but an understandin 
son, one having a deep sense of sym 
have acted in this manner? 


| 4 out of 5 


Pay the Price 


o 
! . 
hea is a ruthless enemy that strikes 4 per- 


ut of 5 past 40 (thousands younger). They 
te high price of neglect. Pyorrhea poison 
s through the system, often causing rheu- 
m, Meuritis, anemia and facial disfigurement. 
et pay this price. See your dentist at least 
a year and start using Forhan’s for the 
, today. 

s dentifrice containing Forhan’s Pyorrhea 
- by dentists everywhere if used in 
thwarts Pyorrhea or checks its course. It 
gums and makes them strong. It protects 
against acids which cause decay. It keeps 
a lustrous white. 

‘Forhan’s morning and night. Teach your 
én to use it. They'll like the taste of 
n’s. It is health insurance. At all drug- 
-35c and 6oc., 


jula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. 
_ Forhan Company, New York 


ji 

tharrs for thegums 
RE THAN A TOOTH PASTE 
IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 


DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY, makes them appear 
naturally dark, long and luxuri- 
ant. A wonderful charm, beauty 
and expression to any face. Perfectly 
harmless. Used by millions of lovely 
women. Solid form or water-proof liq- 
uid. BLACK or BROWN, 75c at your 
dealer's or direct postpaid. 

MAYBELLINE CO., CHICAGO 


Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
estores Color and . 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 
60c. and $1.00 at druggists. 
“A. Hiscox Chem. Works. Patchogue, N. ¥ 


PEDODYNE, the qiarvelous new Solvent, baoishes 
feolehes_ ao though by magi ry THEN YOU WILE 
es as 101 mayic.: . 
HAVE SHAPELY FEBT. 00D 4 47 

SENT ON''TRIALY 

For your own relief, so you can prove results and recom- 

| meod itto your frieods, lL will gladly arrange to send youa 

| box of PEDODYNE Solventtotry. No obligation. Just 
eay—""l want to try Ped. = 


judyoe. 
KAY LABO yy 
186 N. LaSalle St., Geet eee Chee: Il 


is the only way to prevent the hair from grow- 
abe Lad bg No sears. Booklet 


SICAL LITERATURE 


Ask for ‘Descriptive Catalog of 
Musical Literature Works.” 


EODORE PRESSER CO. _—~PHILA,, PA. 


TUNERS and 


ir in demand. ‘The trade needs tuners, regu- 
tors and repairmen. Practical Shop School. 


‘Send for Catalog E. 
. A. Piano Technicians School 
‘Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Question and Answer 
Department 


Conducted by 


ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


The Shake, Bach’s Fugue, No. VI—Sey- 
eral Harmony Questions, 

Q. (i) What is the correct way to render 
the trills in Bach’s Vol. 1, Fugue VI, of the 
“Well Tempered Clavichord?”, (ii) Why are 
Diminished 2nds and Augmented 8rds given in 
“Hlements of Harmony,’ Emery, page 13, “The 
Triads of any Minor Key.” (iti) Why does 
he (Emery) call the second interval of the 
A-minor chord a “diminished 2nd,’ and the 
third “augmented?” (iv) Can you take any 
note of any minor scale, consider it as the 
first note of its scale and make a chord from 
it? eg. II° of A-minor scale begins on B. 
(B major has five sharps.) The major chord 
is B.DE.FE; the minor chord is B.D3.F ; the 
diminished chord is B. D.4 Fa. Is this the 
reason why it is called ‘diminished ?” 
Also, the augmented 3rd A minor? Ae Ee 
a major chord ; OC. EH. Gt. an augmented chord? 
Is this the right way to figure them out in all 
Keys ?—Junw B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

A. (i). Bach, three-part Fugue, No. VI. 
Begin trill or shake with the diatonic note 
above the principal note; end it by playing the 
diatonic note under the principal and the 
note, for example: 


Measure 4 


There is, practically, no such interval as 
save in most extreme 


(ii) 
a diminished second, 1 
eases, for instance, C-D is a major 2nd; C-Db 
is a minor 2nd; so is C#-D; C-Dpbb, or C#-Dh, 


and C##-D are diminished 2nds. Augmented 
8rds exist in the natural order of intervals. 
(iii) In the Emery example the Roman fig- 
ures designate the whole chord, major (large 
figures) or minor (small figures), and not 
any intermediate interval; these names 
ean be modified further by the zero (°) or by 
the plus (+) sign, both of which refer to the 
fifth of the chord. ‘Thus, as applied to chords, 
the terms major and minor refer to the third 
of the chord, whereas the terms diminished 
and augmented refer to the fifth of the chord. 
(v) The first question is not precise; the 
two others have ‘Yes’ for the answer. 


Kuhlau, Sonatina, Op. 88, No. 4. 

Q. (i) In the Sonatina by Fr. Kuhlau, 
Book 2, No. 4, there is a sign (9) with the 
numbers 4, 3, 2, 1 over it. It appears seven 
measures before the end of the first move- 
ment but is placed in the fourth space. To 
what do the numbers refer? What notes 
should be played and how? The same sign 
occurs in the third Sonatina, at the 21st and 
5th measures from the end of the Andantino, 
but with no figures over it. How should it 
be played? (it) Does the word “interval’ al- 
ways refer to a whole tone? (iii) Whena 
pacce is written in flats, why do they place 
sharps in it instead of indicating the note 
by a flat? (iw) I have had the impression 
that it is proper to use sharps when ascending 
and flats when descending ; is this true in all 
instances ?—TwACHER, Goodman, Mo. 

A. (i) Play these turns as follows: 


taking care (in No. 4) that the first note of 
the turn is played with the upper E of the 
left-hand ; and (in No. 3) that the turn_occurs 
with the 5th beat in the bass. (ii) No; the 
word “interval” is the distance from any one 
Intervals are always 


eases: (iv) See preceding answer. Consult 


nocturnes, particularly Op. 9, No. 3; and Op. 
15, No. 3, from measure 50 onward. From 
this you will see that such a ruling as you 
mention does not hold true in all instances. 


Mechanical Aids for Pianists. 


Q. Please inform me where I can learn 
about mechanical devices for pianists? Is 
there any literature about it?—J. D. L-G., Ann 


Arbor, Mich, 

A. There are many and various, each having 
a special application and purpose. Would ad- 
vise you to consult your Publie Library. The 
latest device is called the “Ochydactyl.” Its 
purpose is to render the fingers more supple. 
Address of manufacturer will be communi- 
eated, if wanted. 


The “Grades” of Liszt’s Rhapsodies. 

Q. Will you please grade the Liszt Rhapso- 
dies ?—R. H., San Antonio, Texas. 

‘A. Consult the music catalogues of various 
publishers, 


Breithaupt’s Natural Keyboard Tech- 
nie. 

Q. (i) I have just changed teachers, going 
to one who studied with R. M. Breithaupt, of 
Berlin; what do yow know of the latter’s 
teaching? (ii) With this new teacher I am 
to take up harmony. The pure minor scales 
have never been given me before. Another— 
What is the minor scale with a flatted siath? 
(iii) (Then follow sundry chord construction 
questions.)—J. D., Rossford, O. 

A. (i) Die Natiirliche Klaviertechnik, of 
Rudolf M. Breithaupt, of Berlin, Germany, is 
well-known to me.. He is an excellent teacher, 
with something new and of sterling worth tu 
impart. You will be fortunate if you can mas- 
ter his method. (ii) and (iii) Suggest that 
you consult your present teacher. These col- 
umns may supplement your teacher’s instruc- 
tion, but not supplant it. 


Chopin Waltz, Op. 34, No. 1. 

Q. How many and what notes should be 
played for the abbreviation aw and follow- 
ing notes im measure 19 of second section of 
the “Waltz” proper?—J. S. F., Portland, 
Maine. 

A. Play as follows: 


Chopin, Op. 34, No. 1 


Boy Pianist of Fifteen. 

Q. I am fifteen and have been taking piano 
lessons about two years. JI play numbers 
from the first “Peer Gynt Suite” by Grieg, 
Leybach’s “Fifth Nocturne,” Rachmaninoff’s 
“Prelude” in CZ minor, transposed to D minor 
but not simplified, and quite a few of Nevin’s 
compositions. Am I doing as well as I should 
be doing?—A. McC., Pasadena, Calif. 

A. It would appear so; but it would be 
more to the point to know what you are doing 
in teche_cal studies and classical composi- 
tions—w.ose and which. 


Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto, Op. 67. 

Q. In what grade would you classify the 
piano accompaniment to Mendelssohn’s “Violin 
Concerto,” Op. 67? Also, how should the fol- 
lowing passage be fingered?—L. R., Brooklyn, 
NOX: 

A. Grade seven. 3 in 
cerpt from Mendelssohn’s Violin 
Op. 67): 


Played as indicated (ex- 
Concerto, 


Allegro molto vivace 


An Inquirer without Address. 

(If the correspondent who signs his name 
“Edward T. . . . ,” but who chooses the 
initials “A. A.” and gives no address, will 
supply the last named and send copies of the 
music to which be refers—which will be 
returned—answers wil) be given to his queries. 
—de G.) 
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To Ease Nose 
and Throat, 


TAKE A LUDENS 
Millions Do 


More than 5000 women wrote in dur- 
ing the past year, telling how Luden’s 
Menthol Cough Drops had helped them 
and their families. The exclusive 
Luden Menthol blend gives quick re- 
lief to sufferers from hoarseness, coughs, 
colds, “flu” and other irritations of the 
air passages. Especially beneficial to 
children, More pleasant to take than 
cough medicine. Look for the yellow 
package—5c everywhere. 


Success is sure with 
Kunderd Gladioli 


Those who purchase Kunderd Glad- 
ioli are sure of getting the newest 
varieties, the larges: blooms and 
the most exquisite colors. Write 
for the new Kunderd catalog now 
and place your order early. The 
book contains full cultural instruc- 
tions and interesting garden lore. 
Illustrated in colors. Mailed post- 
paid on request. Address 


A. E. KUNDERD 
348 Lincoln Way West 
Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. 


The originator of the Ruffled 
and the Laciniated Gladioli 


Kunderd | 
e 
RELIEF FOR COUGHS 


HOARSENESS, 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA 


Stand Supreme 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Boston, Mass. 
ES ED ES 


START A TUNING BUSINESS 


yourself, anywhere. Earn $2 to $4 an hour spare 
time, or $200 to $500 month, full time. Requires 90 
minutes to tune average piano, and pay ranges 
around $5 per tuning. Player work also brings big 
pay. We train you thoroughly and rapidly at home 
Get our free booklet “Piano Tuning as a Business.’, 


Mack Institute, Wabash Sta., ET-I, Pittsburgh, Pa.’ 


& AND RINGS 


Special designs for Conservatories of 
Music and for Musical Clubs. Samples 
furnished from illustrated folder. 
Write for folder to-day. Give name 
of School or Club when writing, 

©. K. GROUSE CO, 
91 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass, 


Pianologues 


The clever pianologue merits a place on every enter- 
tainment program. For either stage or home use, we 
especially recommend the following as musical readings 
or as vocal solos: 


DREAMIN’ IN DE TWILIGHT Fy (Negro) 
OLD FAMILY ALBUM (Humorous) 
Ham . “ e . - _ (Humorous) 
KEEP A SMILIN’ (Inspirational!) 
THE LADIES’ AID : . é F (Humorous) 
THE LADY WHO Lives NEXT DOOR (Humorous) 
THE MISSIONARY BARREL (Humorous) 


A PERFECT LITTLE LADY 
SPEAK FOR YOURSELF, JOHN 
STYLE - ° . . 
TONY ON DA PHONE... 
THE YOUNGEST IN THE FAMILY 
(Humorous Juvenile) 
In full sheet music form—price, postpaid, each 35e. 
The set of “Erupe 1927 Co.xection,” $3.50. 
Large catalogue of entertainment material on request. 


T. S. DENISON & CO. 
Dramatic Publishers 
623 S. WABASH AVE., DEPT. 73 


(Humorous Juvenile) 
(Swede Dialect) 
‘ (Humorous) 
(Italian Dialect) 


CHICAGO 
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NEW WORKS 
Advance of Publication Offers 
February, 1927 


Album of Study Pieces in Thirds and 

Sisths 
Beginners’ Method for the Saxophone....., 
Beginner’s Voice Book—Proschowsky.... 
Book of Part Songs for Boys With Chang- 


dng M VOCS Nee hint \clotte seattle» olen tek asOO 
Brehm’s First Steps for Young Piano 

BORUUDOLS ies visi nis sible ceelaleapielpiole y/siein tel 25 
Fifty Easy Melodious Studies for the 


Pianoforte—Op, 7—Biéhl 
First Garland of Flowers—Violin and 
Piano—Weiss 
Forty Negro Spirituals—White.... 
Fundamental Studies in Violoncel! 
nic—Schwartz 
H. M, S. Pinafore—Sullivan.........+.+- 
Master Vocal Exercises—Connell........ 
Melodious Study Album for Young Play- 
ers—Sartorio 
New Collection of Favorite Songs and 


aie 'eiep Ale 0 ee 6.0.06 0 e0 e/e 90s 


Tech- 


Choruses for All Occasions .......... .10 
New Easter Service—Clark............- .05 
New First and Third Position Album— 

Violin and Pianos. iid ses. keeles -50 
New. Organ Collection........:....0¢.-- .35 
Pianist’s Daily Dozen, The—Macklin.... .30 
Secular Two-Part Song Collection....... .20 
Seven Octave Studies—Kullak........., -40 
Twenty-four Caprices—Violin—Rode.... .45 


Twenty-four Melodious and Progressive 
Studies—Gurlitt 
Very First Pieces Played on the Keyboard 
—Wright 
Violin‘Method for Beginners—Hathaway. 


The Teacher’s Advertising 
Problem Solved 


Many, many times have ‘those who are 
considered authorities in the educational 
field of. music been asked by members 
of the teaching profession, “What can 
I do to get more pupils?” No matter 
how well the question: may have been 
answered in the past it was not solved, 
because the teacher was told only what 
to do but not given the materials with 
which to carry out the suggestions. 

Tur Erupe Mustc Macazrye evolved 
a plan and produced a letter for the 
plan, giving not only the answer to the 
oft-asked question, but also the solution 
of the means by which the plan might 
be carried out. The whole: idea of the 
plan has the same underlying principles 
utilized by various lines of business do- 
ing group advertising for the benefit of 
the entire business. 

Just as big businesses have found it 
necessary to spread propaganda,in favor 
of a thing before actually trying to make 
a sale of it, so music teachers will find 
it most profitable to educate parents to 
realize the value of giving their sons and 
daughters a musical education, before 
actually asking parents to provide musical 
instruction for their children. It is a 
matter of great gratification to publishers 
of Tur Ervune Music Magazine: that so 
many teachers have enthused over the 
letter that they have made available to 
teachers at very nominal prices. 

Thousands already have been sold to 
teachers in all parts of the country and 
the teacher, who wants to do the same 
amount of educational: music work in his 
community as progressive teachers else- 
where are doing, can do nothing better 
than secure some of these letters with 
his name and address at the top of the 
first page, sign them and send them out 
as individual work on his part for the 
promotion of the interest that parents 
should take in the cultural and beneficial 
education of their children. 

This letter and plan is described more 
fully in a display announcement in this 
issue, 


A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 


REGARDING 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 
TO MUSIC BUYERS 


Easter Music 

In anticipation of the seasonal requests 
for Easter Music, we have again as- 
sembled a complete assortment of vocal 
solos, duets, part songs, anthems, cantatas 
and services, also other material appro- 
priate for this occasion which closely 
rivals Christmas in its musical appeal. 

With each passing year Easter is more 
and more musically observed. Not even 
the smallest choir need let the event go 
by without a special program of Easter 
Music. Publishers and composers have 
provided ample material from which to 
choose anything from the simplest to the 
most elaborate, and between these ex- 
tremes there is an almost inexhaustible 
supply of really good music easily within 
the reach of the average choir or soloist. 
Selecting such music is a simple under- 
taking if recourse is had to our Selection 
(or On Sale) Department. 

Every request we receive for return- 
able samples of Easter Music has the 
attention of trained and _ experienced 
people who are familiar with choir needs. 
This service is always at the command 
of choir directors, organists or soloists. 
Easter Music sent for examination should 
be returned as soon as convenient after 
inspection. 


Album of Study Pieces 


In Thirds and Sixths 


From the publication of the first vol- 
ume our series of ‘Albums of Study 
Pieces for Special Purposes” has been 
most successful. These books are popular 
with teachers and self-help students be- 
cause they assist in the development of 
technical facility in a most pleasant, yet 
very effective way. Instead of having to 
plod through a series of dry, uninteresting 
studies, as was formerly the case, the 
student, in these books, covers the same 
ground by means of tuneful piano com- 
positions containing various examples of 
the particular technical difficulty to which 
the volume is dedicated. Previous vyol- 
umes have covered Trills, Arpeggios, 
Scales and Octaves. This new volume, 
now in preparation, will be devoted to 
the playing of Double Notes, Thirds and 
Sivths. The pieces are of intermediate 
difficulty and may be taken up by students 
in the Third Grade. While this work 
is being prepared for publication we are 
booking orders for copies of the first edi- 
tion at the very low price of 30. cents. 
The regular price of this book when 
placed on the market will be the same as 
previous volumes in the series, 75 cents. 


Beginner’s Method 


For Saxophone 

The saxophone has ceased to be a fad 
or a novelty among musical instruments 
but has settled down into a regular mem- 
ber of the band or orchestra. Beside this, 
it is a very pleasant instrument for solo 
playing at home, It is our aim to make 
our series of Beginners’ Books as simple, 
practical and understandable as possible. 
Our new Savophone Book should prove 
to be one of the most popular of the 
series. It is being prepared under the 
personal supervision of Mr. H. Benne 
Henton, who is one. of the greatest liv- 
ing players and authorities on this instru- 
ment. The book is a real beginners’ book, 
starting right from the beginning and 
working by gradual steps from the ground 
up. The material is all very pleasing 
and easily understood. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 


A Book of Part-Songs 
For Boys With 
Changing Voices 

This book has been prepared espe- 
cially for youths in high schools, boys’ 
clubs and at camps. Some of the num- 
bers are so arranged as to be sung either 
in unison, in two, or in three parts. 
Others are to be sung in three parts or in 
four parts, but in all cases, the compasses 
of the voices are extremely limited. 
Peculiar qualifications are required in 
songs of this type, both as to text, music 
and vocal range. There are five numbers 
in this volume as follows: Gipsy Song, 
Song of the Road, Swing-Along-Alo, 
Evening Song, Nonsense Song. Popular 
contemporary writers are represented. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Melodious Study Album 
For Young Players 
By A. Sartorio 


The many teachers who have used so 
successfully the various sets of studies 
by Mr. A. Sartorio, have been asking for 
a book still easier than any of the series. 
So, in response to this demand, Mr. 
Sartorio has recently composed the Mel- 
odious Study Album for Young Players. 
The short studies in this work are very 
much like pieces, each having a distinctive 
title, but, they also have educational merit, 
tending to develop elementary technic as 
well as musicianship. They begin in 
Grade Two and progress towards Grade 
Three. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 


Violin Method For Beginners 
By Ann Hathaway 


This violin instruction book is being 
added to our catalog, not because it is 
merely good, but because it is an out- 
standing offering to aid the i-cacher of 
violin beginners in obtaining very satis- 
factory results with these beginners. 
However, it does not attempt to carry 
the pupil out of the first position, leav- 
ing this to other books and studies that 
the teacher might utilize after having 
given a good foundation with the material 
in it. All the way through, this instruc- 
tion book shows the work of a clear think- 
ing progressively. minded and exceedingly 
practical, experienced teacher. The ad- 
vance of publication cash price of this 
method for beginners is 40 cents a copy, 
postpaid. 


Beginner’s Voice Book 


By Frantz Proschowsky 


Another number in our celebrated 
series of Beginners’ Books. This will be 
one of the first, as well as the most com- 
plete, Beginners’ Voice Book published. 
It is a book that not only goes right to 
the very beginnings of voice production, 
but at the same time, it carries on the ru- 
diments of music. The beginner is taught 
musical notation, and so much of the 
theoretical side as may be essential in the 
cultivation of sight-singing. Intervals 
and scales, for instance, are approached 
in a manner both novel and _ practical, 
the aim being to develop vocal proficiency 
and musical ability at one and the same 
time. t 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 60 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Secular Two-Part 
Song Collection 
This is a book which will appeal espe- 


cially to those who direct school choruses - 


and to those who are organizing new 
choruses of untrained material. The num- 
bers are all of most pleasing character, 
tuneful throughout and not containing any 
awkward intervals. They are also limited 
as to compass, making no extraordinary 
demands upon the voice. Some of our 
most successful easy two-part numbers 
will be used in the make-up of this book. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 20 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 


Advertisement 


New Easter Service 
For Sunday Schools 
By F. A. Clark 


The various festival services fo 
day Schools, by Mr. F. A. Clark 
proven among the most successful 
Mr. Clark has just completed — 
Easter Service for Sunday 
This service includes some of 
melodious numbers that we have 
from Mr. Clark’s pen. It is a ve 
service, cheerful throughout, and 
“go.” The numbers are well co 
and the service is complete with re 
recitations, ete. — 

The special introductory price 
vance of publication is 5 cents 
postpaid, 


Forty Negro Spirituals i ‘ 
By Clarence Cameron Whit 


Everyone loves the Negro Spir 
They have an irresistible heart a 
as well as definite musical value 
interest. Mr. Clarence Cameron 
who is one of the most talented mus 
of his race, has been engaged for 
time upon the compilation of a volun 
us. For this purpose he has selecte 
best and most authentic of all the | 
Spirituals, including of course all ¢ 
favorite numbers, and newly arr 
them for voice with piano accompani 
While adhering strictly to the or 
tunes, Mr, White has enhanced — 
greatly by his skillful and colorful 
monies. This book will be gotten < 
elegant style) and it will prove, a 
addition to any musical library. 

The special introductory price ii 
vance of publication is 75 cents per 
postpaid. 


New Organ \ 
Collection 


This “New Organ Collection” w' 
similar in style, size and ‘scope t 
publication entitled, The Standara 
ganist. This work has been on the m 
for some years, and since its publi 
we have accumulated a splendid ] 
material which is not to be found ii 
other volume. The very. cream of 
material will be incorporated int 
New Organ Collection. This work 
be printed from special large plate: 
will include a very large number of ¥ 
These are of various types, among 
being pieces well adapted for churel 
for recitals and picture playing.” 
of the pieces will be beyond the 
mediate grades. 

The special introductory price it 
vance of publication is 35 cents per 
postpaid. | 


Fundamental Studies in 
Violoncello Technic 
By G. F. Schwartz 


The Cello is a fascinating instrt 
for study, but it has always been 
sidered rather difficult. At any rate 
well to master the rudiments of — 
thoroughly before approaching thi 
strument, and also, if possible, to 
a beginning at least on some othe 
strument. When one has gone thus 
the Studies by Mr. Schwartz ma 
taken up to very great advantage. 
Schwartz develops a very comprehe 
knowledge of Cello technic in a I 
and practical manner. One who is 
ing up the Cello without a teache1 
find these studies to be partic 
valuable. } 

The special introductory price it 
vance of publication is 40 cents per 
postpaid. 


Master Vocal Exercises ; 
By Horatio Connell § 
Mr. Horatio Connell’s Master ; 


Exercises are the ripe product of h 
experience as a student, singer and 
er. These exercises have been tri 
tested by Mr. Connell in his own t 
and his many pupils have so profi 
them, that there has been a univer: 
mand for their appearance in 
form. It is Mr. Connell’s intention 
this book in his classes in the Cur 
stitute. : | 

The special introductory price | 
vance of publication is 40 cents 
postpaid. : 


1ist’s Daily Dozen 
since piano playing began there 


nd control of the fingers. How 
1 of time and study ambitious players 
ie piano have expended on trying to 
id of those cramps of the muscles 
) hinder so much the attainment of 


ing this book and the outlining 

ercises contained therein. Flex- 
and independence of action of the 
s, as well as their ready response 
dictates of the mind, have been 
ind from first to last. 

there was no idea that this one 
book would, work as a wizard’s 
_to dissipate all the piano student’s 
ut in it will be found the means of 
y many a labor lighter. In it will 
und relief for many a perplexed 
with a pupil who has those ob- 
= finger and wrist muscles. The ad- 
e of publication cash price is 30 
per copy, postpaid. 


y First Pieces Played 

1e Keyboard 

N. Louise Wright 

sse little pieces are just right to sup- 
nt any Beginners’ Method or In- 
ction Book. They will also prove 
ble for Kindergarten teaching. Each 
e piece is appropriately named and 
as an accompanying text. Beginners 
‘be able to play these pieces just as 
1 as their hands are shaped on the 
ans and they have mastered the ru- 


ents of notation. In these days the 
ier the young student has something 
play, the better. We have gone past 
‘stage when one was forced to wade 
mgh many dry and pedantic finger- 
cises before getting a chance at a 
melody. Miss Wright has been ex- 
nely successful with her teaching 
erial for the young. 

he special introductory price in ad- 
ce of publication is 25 cents per copy, 
paid. 

va 

w First and Third Position 

im, Violin and Piano 


Ithough we have such successful vio- 
and piano collections as Album of 
vorite First Position Pieces, Violin- 
} Popular Repertoire, Standard Vio- 
it, Selected Classics, and others on the 
‘ket, there are remaining in our cat- 
ue a great many excellent numbers 
dneluded in any of these published 
ections. Our editors are now engaged 
electing a group of such numbers and 
y will be published in this New First 
Third Position Album. It will be 
type of collection that will furnish 
player with material for diversion, 
or use in public performances such 
e demanded from many violin players. 
‘ing the period that our editors are 
ng on the particular numbers that 
be included in this collection and our 
hanical department is preparing it 
‘publication copies may be ordered at 
Special price of 50 cents each, postpaid. 


renty-Four Caprices 

Violin Solo 
-Rode 

Twenty-four Caprices for Violin 
by P. Rode, which will soon be 
or publication, will be a very 
uable addition to the popular Presser 
lection. This fine work is useé after 
Kreutzer studies and, in fa¢t, is con- 
“done of the three indispensable 
s of advanced violin technic, viz: 
er, Rode, and Fiorillo, Our new 
is being edited by Mr. Otto 
the personal representative of 
k in this country. Mr. Meyer has 
he editing of a number of other 
works in the Presser Collection, 
_are sure that this new edition will 
h the approval of the teacher who 
the best only in educational pub- 


special introductory price in ad- 
publication is 45 cents per copy, 


- 3. 


New Collection of 
Favorite Songs and Choruses 
For All Occasions 


We are pleased to report that this book 
is now well under way. It is almost 
ready for the press. Naturally, contain- 
ing such a large number of separate 
pieces, and in such variety, it has ‘en- 
tailed considerable labor in the engrav- 
ing. An engraved book, by the way, al- 
ways has a better appearance than one 
set up in type, and it is far clearer when 
printed. The book is divided into several 
sections: secular songs, including many 
old favorites together with some new 
highly successful numbers; familiar hymns 
and tunes; favorite operatic melodies; 
humorous songs and “stunt numbers.” 
We feel sure that none will be disap- 
pointed in this book. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 10 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Twenty-four Melodious 
and Progressive Studies 
for the Pianoforte 

By C. Gurlitt, Op. 131 


Last month we announced for the first 
time the forth-coming addition of these 
standard studies to the new Presser Col- 
lection. The response of the piano teach- 
ers was immediate and many orders were 
received for copies of the first printing, 
thus justifying, in no unmistakable man- 
ner our judgment in adding this impor- 
tant work to our catalog. Many teachers 
make it a point to use these studies as 
supplementary material in third grade 
work. They not only give the pupil 
plenty of technical practice but also aid 
in developing his musical understanding. 
They appear as little pieces each bearing 
a distinctive and characteristic title. The 
special introductory price in advance of 
publication is 80 cents per copy, postpaid. 


First Garland of Flowers 
Favorite Melodies in the 
First Position for Violin 


By Julius Weiss, Op. 38 


The First Garland of Flowers long has 
been the standby of many violin teachers 
in giving young pupils melodious pieces 
to play in the early stages of violin study. 
It seems to be the ambition of every 
young beginner as soon as he can play a 
note or two, to also play a real “piece;” 
and this little book is just the work for 
this. These little pieces are all in first 
position and have a piano accompaniment 
so that the young player may have early 
experience in ensemble work. Our new 
edition of this work will be edited with 
the same care that has been shown in our 
other additions to the Presser Collection. 

At the special introductory cash price 
in advance of publication of 35 cents a 
copy there should be a great demand for 
this popular work. 


H. M. S. Pinafore 
Comic Opera 
By Gilbert and Sullivan 


When H. M. 8S, Pinafore was first pro- 
duced in this country, in the late *70’s, it 
ran like wildfire. Not only did the pro- 
fessional companies multiply, but church 
choir companies and even juvenile com- 
panies, were organized for its production, 
Now after the lapse of years, the mel- 
odies seem just as bright and fresh and 
the verses and dialogue, as clever and 
witty as ever. As a vehicle for amateur 
production, nothing better can be found. 
Our new edition will be found superior 
in all respects. ; 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 50 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Fifty Easy Melodious 
Studies for the Pianoforte 
By A. Biehl, Op. 7 

That many teachers appreciate the ad- 
dition of these standard studies to the 
Presser Collection, is shown by the re- 
sponse to our advance of publication 
notices. It is only a matter of good bus- 
iness for a teacher to obtain copies of 
these works while they are being offered 

Advertisement 


at the very low pre-publication prices. 
This set of second grade studies is so 
well-known that it hardly xequires a de- 
scription in these columns, Every suc- 
cessful teacher knows that one cannot 
have too many early grade studies ayail- 
able for use with the various types of 
pupils that come to them for instruction. 
This work should have a place in the cur- 
riculum of every piano teacher. 

The advance of publication cash price 
is 30 cents a copy, postpaid. 


Brehm ’s First Steps 
For Young Piano Beginners 


- The tendency these days is all away 
from the bulky and extensive Piano In- 
structors. The prime need is for a book 
which will conyey the rudiments accept- 
ably and give sufficient exercises for set- 
ting the hand, developing the knowledge 
of the clefs, ete. All this is done in an 
agreeable and practical manner in the 
book by Brehm. This is a book which 
had considerable vogue when it was in 
the catalog of Brehm Bros., and we have 
in preparation a new edition which will 
be somewhat enlarged and enriched. This 
book begins and continues for a short 
time with both hands in the Treble Clef. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 25 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Seven Octave Studies—School 
of Octave Playing—Part 2 
By Theo. Kullak 


The School of Octave Playing, by Theo. 
Kullak is given a very high rating by 
all authorities on pianoforte playing. 
The second book, called Seven Octave 
Studies, is quite a favorite with teachers 
of advanced students as the various 
numbers are so melodious and attractive 
that they are frequently used for concert 
and recital pieces. We formerly pub- 
lished these studies in another form, but 
this new edition is to appear in the at- 
tractive garb of the Presser Collection. 
As it is being carefully edited and pre- 
pared for publication, we are booking 
orders for copies at the very low price 
of 40 cents each. 


An Advance of Publication 
Offer Withdrawn 


The “New Easy Four Hand Album” 
that we have been offering for some 
months past now is ready. We have 
entitled it, Playing Together. It con- 
tains twenty easy piano duets for two 
players at one piano whose playing 
abilities are limited to numbers in grades 
1 and 2. A duet book of this character 
in the hands of young pupils is an excel- 
lent practice aid in the development, 
obtained so delightfully, of accuracy, 
rhythm and sight-reading. The price of 
this volume is 75 cents. 


Have You Renewed Your 
Etude Subscription? 


We are glad to say that nearly all 
Erupe subscriptions expiring with the 
December and January issues, have been 
renewed but there are still some few to 
be heard from. To prevent the lapse of 
subscriptions and the loss of any num- 
bers through the edition becoming ex- 
hausted, we have continued these names 
on our list, extending to our subscribers 
the courtesy of remitting later. If you 
have not already done so, please favor 
us with your renewal so that we can ad- 
just the subscription as a paid one for 
the current year. 


Beware of Swindlers 


We have so many complaints from 
musie lovers throughout the country that 
they have paid good money to fake mag- 
azine agents that we again warn our 
musical friends to pay no money to 
strangers. Look out for the so-called 
“college student” trying to get points for 
a scholarship, workers for charitable in- 
stitutions and “ex-soldiers” who were 
never near the front. The agent who is 
honest will be glad to have you send your 
money direct to us, if you are not con- 
vineed of his sincerity. We will be glad 
to pay any commission due him and if 
he is on the square, he will not object. 

(Continued on page 162) 
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PIANISTS! 


3 Self Instructive Books on 


THE ART OF MODERN 
JAZZ PIANO PLAYING 


By ART SHEFTE 
THE GREATEST REVELATION ON THIS SUBJECT 


Now you can learn to play Popular Music, with all the 
Fill-In Tricks, Breaks, Blues, etc., as used by leading 


RADIO ARTISTS 


JAZZ BREAKS—Teaches 150 Jazz Breaks, 50 snappy 
Novelty Endings, Blues, Fill-In Embellishments, eta, Is 
worth hundreds of dollars to any pianist, . 
amateur or professional....+-+seseeeeees : Price, $1.00 


JAZZ BASS—The backbone of Jazz Piano Playing. 
This book teaches you the various styles of Jazz 
Bass necessary in professionul work . 
fn all keys and chords...,.....sseceeee Price, $1.00 


KEYBOARD HARMON Y—tThe simplest and most 
condensed method ever published on the subject of 
Keybroad Harmony, So siniple a child . 

O92) NNOSTALE NCTE ee. wa eae Price, $1.00 


COMPLETE COURSE, $3.00 


From your dealer or delivered ©. O. D. by mail, if 
desired, Don't delay. Send for these books today. 


SHEFTE PUBLISHING CO. (Not Inc.) 
825 Lyon & Healy Bldg., Dept. G, 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


MUSICAL THEORY 
SHORT LESSONS 


By Arthur Olaf Andersen 
American Conservatory of Music, Chicago 


A highly recom- 
mended course by 
authoritative 
Musicians for be- 
ginners, High 
School, . conserva- 
tory and studio, 


BOOK I & II 
each 75¢ 


TEACHER’S 
MANUAL $1.25 


Published by 


H. T. FITZSIMONS 
509 South Wabash Ave., Dept. T, Chicago 


AT HOME 


LEARN 10 TUNE PIANOS 


DURING Ge \ ar 


_ SPARE Wan I 


AUN — 


TIME 


Send for FREE copy of the 28th ANNIVERSARY 
EDITION of our book, “Winning Independence.” Read 
how students master TUNING with our Tune-A-Phones 


and WHY our graduates head the profession in all parts 
of the world. With Bryant’s patented devices, tools, 
charts, and lessons, one learns quickly and easily. Low 
tuition, easy terms. Diploma granted. MONEY BACK 
GUARANTY. $10 to $25 a day, exceptional oppor- 
tunities, and an ideal profession await yon. 


BRYANT SCHOOL OF TUNING 
72 Bryant Building Augusta, Michigan 


eae 


and ENGRAVERS 


CANY PUBLISHER OUR REFERENCE 
™ ™ WRITE FOR PRICES ~*~ ~™ 


2054 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO. ILL. 


FOR TEACHER AND PUPIL 


WINN’S 


(FOR PIANO) 


How to Play Popular Music. 
How to Play Ragtime. 

How to Play Jazz and Blues. 
How to Play Breaks and Endings. 
Piano Technic Made Easy. 


How to Rag and Jazz on the Sax. 
How to Play Melody on the Uke. 
How to Rag and Jazz on the Tenor 
Banjo. 

These up-to-the-minute books are used by hun- 
dreds of schools and teachers. They contain all 
the necessary material for those desiring to play 
in modern jazz and “hot’’ style. Descriptive 
circulars mailed on request. 


On Sale at all Music Stores or 
Postpaid on Receipt of Price, 75¢ each 


Winn School of Popular Music 
44 W. 34th St. New York 
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AS) SIS 5 
THE PRESSER PERSONNEL 


Introducing 
our patrons 
to the highly 
trained and 
experienced 
Members of 
our Staff 
who serve 
them daily. 


ror 


The Theodore Presser Co. adheres 
to the policy of refraining from ex- 
travagances and useless expendi- 
tures so that reasonable prices and 
every economy may be offered its 
patrons, and quite a responsibility 
rests upon the individual entrusted 
with the task of securing the sup- 
plies and equipment necessary for 
the conduct of the great mail order 
service rendered by the Theodore 
Presser Co. to music buyers. 

This individual is Mr. Mark L. Dur- 
and. Mr. Durand’s first duties when 
he came with our company in 1911 
were as a bookkeeper, later becom- 
ing Credit Manager of our Whole- 
sale Department. About 1920 we 
realized that the extent to which 
our establishment had grown re- 
quired more of a centralization of 
our buying than heretofore, and this 
work was directed toward Mr. Dur- 
and, relieving busy executives who 
had previously attended to various 
buying details. 

As the Purchasing Department 
gradually was developed and fully 
organized, Mr. Durand was relieved 
of the Wholesale Credit manage- 
ment and now his entire time is de- 
voted to the many important duties 
that one readily can realize fall 
upon the shoulders of a Purchasing 
Agent for so large an establishment 
as ours. Whether it be a pin, a 
clip or a half a million envelopes, 
or several tons of wrapping paper 
that one of our many departments 
require, it is our Purchasing Agent 
who must see that the department 
has the needed working materials. 


SIS Se) 


A Word to Music Lovers Who 
Work for Etude Premiums 


Hundreds of music teachers and stu- 
dents secure splendid gifts by obtaining 
new subscriptions for Erupe Music Mac- 
azine. Do not confuse the rewards of- 
fered by us with cheap merchandise. 
Every article is standard and manu- 
factured by a house with a reputation. 
We mention a few premiums below but 
by all means send a post card for pre- 
mium catalog showing complete list of 
premiums. Remember you can_ secure 
any one or all of these without one penny 
cash outlay and any music lover not 
familiar with Tue Erupe will be glad to 
give you a subscription if you will show 
him your copy. 

Electric Flash Light.—Just the thing to 
get into dark closets and into dim corners. 
No risk of fire. Only two new sub- 
scriptions. 

Clothes Brush—A_ fine ebony finish 
brush, with 9 rows of stiff black bristles. 
Two new subscriptions. 

Cuff Buttons—Park Rodgers, _ jiffy, 
especially designed for soft cuffs; just 
snap them together, that’s all. Heavily 
gold plated, One new subscription. 

Banjo Uke—All wood, stained mahog- 
any. Three new subscriptions. 

Vanity Electric Curling Iron—Every 
woman needs one—design is mechanically 
perfect, sturdily built and will last years 
with proper care. Only two new sub- 
scriptions. 

Comb For Bobbed Hair—Every one of 
the fair sex with bobbed hair should 
carry one of these in her handbag; folds 
up and is fitted in water proof case. 
Only one new subscription. 

Electric Toaster—A convenient well- 
made toaster for hurry-up breakfast. 
Only two new subscriptions. 

Write to us for further information re- 
garding premiums. 
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World of Music 


(Continued from page 91) 


The British National Opera Company 
lives up to its name and never prepares a 
repertoire for a tour without including in it 
at least one opera by a British composer. 
When American opera companies adopt a 
similar policy more good American operas 
will be written. The prospect of a work, that 
has cost many months of hard work in its 
actual creation and transcribing, lying in- 
definitely in musty oblivion is no incentive 
for the composer to devote himself to the 
writing of works in this form of art, in some 
ways the most appealing of all the musical 
forms. 


Jan Kiepura, a Polish tenor, with ‘‘one of 


the most remarkable natural organs of the. 


day,’’ has been discovered at the Municipal 


Opera of Berlin. 


A Rural Orchestra Contest is to be held 
during Iowa Home and Farm Week to be 
celebrated at Ames, Iowa. To be eligible, at 
least three-fourths of the members of an organ- 
ization must live on farms, and no orchestra 
in the contest may be made up entirely of 
consolidated or high school pupils. 


Hans Wessely, eminent violinist and 
chief teacher of his instrument at the Royal 
Acadamy of Music, London, on the staff of 
which institution he had been since 1889, died 
during a holiday at Innsbruck, on September 
29. Born at Vienna on December 23, 1862, 
and educated at the Vienna Conservatorium, 
he made his British début at the Crystal Pal- 
ace Concerts on April 7, 1888; remained per- 
manently in London and, among other activ- 
ities, founded what was at the time the only 
string quartet of the first class resident in 
that country. 


Bulletin of the Presser Home 


After the summer’s holiday, the season’s 
entertainments of the residents of the Presser 
Home for Retired Music Teachers were recently 
opened by a recital of violin, vocal and piano 
music, under the direction of Alan Hensel 
Lewry. 

On the evening of November 12 Dr. William 
H. Moore gave another of his very interesting 
secreen-lectures, describing the attractions of 
the far West. Attention was directed to the 
National Parks, to the wild life and to for- 
estry, and to the Esquimaux of Alaska, with 
allusions to their customs and traditions. 

On November 16 members of the Philadel- 
phia Music Club gave an evening entertain- 
ment of piano and) vocal music and of imper- 
sonations. These informal recitals come to 
the members of the Home family as a pleasant 
Conta with the activities of the musical 
world. 


Competitions 


A Prize of Three Tbousand Lire is 
offered by the Alessandro Scarlatti Association 
of Naples for the best chamber music compo- 
sition by an Italian composer of either Italy 
or North America. The symphonietta must 
be for ‘an orchestra of eight to fifteen instru- 
ments. There is also a second prize of the 
same amount for a Sonata for Flute and Piano. 
The contest closes with March, 1927. 


A Prize of Two Thousand Lire, for an 
opera in two acts, with small orchestra and 
without chorus, is offered by the Conservatory 
Giuseppe Verdi of Trieste. An interesting 
side-light on the trend of musical taste. 


A Prize of $1500, for a suitable official 
song for the Infantry of the Amerigan Army, 
is offered by the Infantry Journal. Full par- 
ticulars may be had by addressing the Infan- 
try Journal, Washington, D. C. 


A Prize of $1000 is offered by C. C. Birch- 
ard, of Boston, for the best original cantata 
suitable for choral presentation; and a slm- 
jlar sum is offered by the National Federation 
of Musie Club for a Symphonie Poem. Both 
these competitions are under the auspices of 
the Chautauqua Assembly of New York, and 
particulars may be had from H. Augustine 
Smith, Boston University, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

A Prize of One Thousand Dollars is 
offered by the National Opera Club for the 
female singer with a voice of the most out- 
standing quality, to be determined in the con- 
test of 1927, conducted by the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. Particulars from Mr. 
BE. H. Wilcox, National Contest Chairman, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


Prizes Amounting to Three Hundred 
and Ten Dollars, for the best unpublished 
anthems are offered by the Lorenz Publishing 
Company, of Dayton, Ohio, from whom all 
details may be had on application. 

A “National Capitol Official Song” 
Contest is to be held under the auspices of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. It is 
open to all American writers and composers. 
and full particulars may be had from Miss 
Beatrice S. Goodwin, Contest Chairman, 5 
West Lenox Street, Chevy Chase, Maryland. 


A Prize of One Thousand Dollars is 
offered by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, for a new setting, by an American com- 
poser, of the poem, “America, the Beautiful,” 
by Katharine Lee Bates, which has been 
adopted as the official hymn of this organiza- 
tion. The offer will be open but a few months ; 
and compositions or letters for more detailed 
information should be sent to Mrs. Hdgar 
Stillman Kelley, Oxford, Ohio. 


The ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


“Every Number Permanently Valuable” 


In March the Musical Season is at its very height— 
therefore our March Issue will fnd THE ETUDE 


rich in stimulating, instructive material. 


splendid articles are: 


Among many 


‘*How to Play Bach Inventions’’ 
By GEORGE F. BOYLE 
Distinguished Australian Piano Virtuoso, Composer and Teacher 


‘‘The Romance of Debussy’”’ 
By CAMIL VAN HULSE 


‘‘Making Children Like Music’’ 


By MATHILDE BILBRO 
Noted Expert in Children’s Music 


“THE ETUDE never disappoints,’ writes one friend; 
is always a good slice of real meat in the sandwich.” 


MUSIC STUDY EXALTS LIFE 


Advertisement 
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Introducing 
our patro 

to the highly 
trained ana 
experiencea 
Members 0; 
our Staf;} 
who serve 
them daily. 


Mr. C. E. Tucker 


Mr. Tucker has been associat 
with publishing businesses for nearly 
twenty years, although he has been 
with the Theodore Presser Co. om 
about two and one-half years. e 
came with us in the. summer 0: 
1924, but we were well acquaintet 
with Mr. Tucker for many years 
prior to this. 

It was our good fortune when the 
Interstate Finance Corporation, 
which Mr. Tucker served for thir- 
teen years in its handling of sub- 
seription accounts for various pub- 
lishers, closed its business and made 
conditions possible for us to secure 
Mr. Tucker for our Credit and Col- 
lection Department. Although with 
us but a short time, Mr. Tucker 
soon benefited by the expansion of 
our business, and turning the Credit 
and Collection management duties 
over to another, he became our 
Chief Accountant. 

Just as we give considerable at- 
tention to seeing that we have the 
most expert and capable individuals 
to furnish music teachers and active 
music workers with the material 
they need, so we endeavor to have 
the most competent men and women 
to attend to the resultant details 
necessary in caring for business 
done. It gives us great pleasure to 
be able to introduce to our patrons 
this month Mr, C. E. Tucker, who 
is a capable accountant and execu- 
tive and well able to handle the ac- 
counting details that focus upon 
him from our large Bookkeeping De- 
partment. His also is the task of 
supervising the computation of roy- 
alties due composers on the sale of 
publications issued by us under roy- 
alty arrangements. 


—_ See s= 


High Class Magazines 


in 


Clubs at Reduced Prices 


Note the advertisement on the + 
cover page of this issue showing « 


high 


class magazines combine 


Erupe. Special arrangements made 
other publishers enable us to save m 


for 


our friends. Drop us a post 


which will bring our new 1927 Ca 
which is of special interest to any | 
azine buyer. 


Mail Delays 
Of course, the holiday crush ia the 


office is now over. 


We hope that a 


our subscribers have received all ¢ 


of 


Tue Erupe which are due. If, 


ever, a number has gone astray, do 
hesitate to drop us a post card an 


will promptly duplicate. 


We are he 


serve you and we gladly accept 
structive criticisms of our service. 

only through the aid of our friends 
are able to improve our service. 


we 


ALBUM OF FAVORITE 


FIRST POSITION PIEC 


FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 
Price, $1.00 


A volume of this kind is of great va 
in the violin world. It gives: 
beginner on the violin encouragem 
through the excellent numbers it c 
tains which are melodious and 
teresting yet at the same time e 
to play. There are twenty-two ni 
bers of real worth arranged in 
grcssive order. Teachers here h 
anideal volume for instructive f 
poses and beginning violinists will | 
it just the volume to possess for tl 
recreation or recital needs. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. ; 


* 
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February Anniversaries 
Anniversaries of the following musicians 
celebrated this month (February). 
rhaps some of you can honor their days 
laying some of their compositions at 
our February club meetings. You might 
look up interesting details from their 
aphies. 
bruary second, Giovanni 
strina, died in Rome, 1594. 
bruary third, Felix Mendelssohn- 
holdy, was born in Hamburg, Ger- 
any, 1809. . 

February seventh, Ossip Gabrilowitsch’ 
s born in Petrograd, Russia, 1878. 
February twelfth, Hans von Bilow died 
Germany, 1894. 

February thirteenth, Richard Wagner 
din Venice, 1883. 

February twentieth, Carl Czerny was 
orn in Vienna, 1791. 

February twenty-second, Frederic Cho- 
in was born in Poland, 1810. 

February twenty-third, George Fried- 
ich Handel was born in Germany, 1685. 
February twenty-fifth, Anton Arensky 
Russian) died in 1906. 


Pierluigi 


Question Box 


BAR JUNIOR ETUDE: : 7 
Are the pedals necessary in piano playing? 

' D.S. (Age 14), Oregon. 
Ans. The pedals of the piano are very 
essary to good playing; but they must be 
derstood and hays Sigel used. Bad pedai 
is worse than none. 


AR JUNIOR ETUDE: 
I play too fast. 

ercome this fault. 
N. L. T. (Age 11), Texas. 

1s.—Knowing your own faults is some- 
es a great help toward correcting them. 
ce you know you play too fast, play slowly. 
wever, this is easier said than done. If 
have a metronome, set it at 80, and play 
seales, finger exercises and pieces wit 
laying a quarter note to a tick. This 
seem tedious; but, if done conscientiously 
Mh few weeks, it will bring the results you 

e. 


Please tell me how to 


Club Corner 


AR JUNIOR ETUDE: ; 
We are going to tell you about our 
escendo Music Club. It was organized last 
, under the supervision of our teacher. 
limit tle club to sixteen members. The 
les are five cents and five cents fine for miss- 
a meeting, We meet every other week, 
e home of one of the members. We open 
a business meeting, then have a musical 
am, then a luncheon. 

e got up a Christmas basket for which 
yone donated something. This was given 
an aged lady. © 


_ From your friends, 
\ Helen Nelson 
Irene Kuck 
By Mary Louise Voelker, 


South Dakota. 
—The luncheon idea, as presented in 
e letter, may be too elaborate a plan 
clubs to try; but the Christmas 
or an Easter basket, is splendid and 
be undertaken by a great many clubs. 
get one up at Paster, thus giving 


4 


lay a piece 
: is and gold, 


OR “DoBsox, President. 
(No address given.) 


= oe 
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SONDWwCLED BY ELIZAGERH A.GEST. 


Forgetful Mary’s Lesson 


By Eugene F. Gluckert 


“Tere, that’s done!” and Mary shut her 
exercise book with a slam. Next she list- 
lessly opened her book of pieces, began 
playing loudly and on the wrong notes, 
then stopped and looked longingly out of 
the window. You see Mary was very for- 
getful; and every lesson, when teacher 
told her to do this or that, Mary went 
straight home and did it her own way in- 
stead. Of course, Miss Nelson always 
had to give her the same old music. To- 
day her playing seemed a failure. Lower 
and lower sank her head until it rested 
on the keys and she was fast asleep. 

Then she dreamed, and she and Dolly, 
her little playmate, were walking up a 
steep mountainside. Finally, the road ter- 
minated at a huge iron gate over which 
read “Music Land.” 

“Oh, do let us go in,” gasped Mary, as 
Dolly tried to poke her little head between 
the rails. 

“Hi there! What do you want! Wait a 
minute, and I’ll open it for you,” said a 
tiny voice; and presently they saw the 
funniest little man come out. He was 
black and round and looked just like a 
quarter note. 


ay. 


 _ 


He was black and 
round and looked just 
like a quarter-note. 


My, what a funny sight met their eyes 
when they stood on the other side of the 
gate. All the streets were paved with 
music sheets, and the houses were made 
mostly like tiny pianos, although quite a 
few resembled violins and ’cellos. The in- 
habitants were notes, ranging from sixty- 
fourth.to quarter notes. As the two girls 
walked along hand in hand, all the Note 
people-came out to look at them. 

In a short time they came to a big 
building which was called “Tune Factory.” 
A cute little Half Note girl offered to 
show them about. 

All around, seated in little desks writing 
diligently were tiny Notemen. After a 
long time a Metronome, which sat in a 
corner, gave an extra loud tick and all the 
men looked up, rose, and formed a line. 


Then the leader went down and collected 
all the manuscripts. Putting these on the 
piano rack, he took a big Key of C out 
of his pocket and opened the instrument. 
Immediately a tiny fairy flew out. The 
Half-Note girl called her Harmony. She 
played all the papers the Notemen had 
written for her and wove them into a 
Melody. Then finishing, she clapped her 
hands and summoned another fairy, by the 
name of Expression. You'd be surprised 
to see how she improved on that Melody! 

“Hey there, girlies,’ said one old Sixty- 
fourth Note, “see what good time they 
keep. Can you play?” 

Both Dolly and Mary nodded proudly. Of 
course, everyone wanted to hear them, and 
as the Sixty-fourth Note was rather short 
and grumpy they didn’t dare refuse. 


Sixty-fourth note 
was short and grumpy. 


Dolly went first and played splendidly, 
doing everything that her teacher had told 
her to do. The Note-people applauded 
loudly. And then came Mary’s turn. Nat- 
urally she was a bit nervous, for those 
weeks of wrong practice had a firm grip; 
and, try as she might, she always struck 
wrong notes, her fingers got all tangled 
because she didn’t use the right ones, and 
the whole thing was very unpleasing. 

When she finished everything was per- 
fectly quiet. She looked around tearfully, 
and’ then gave a loud scream. All the 
little Note-folks were lying around as if 
dead, with their toes turned up. 

“What have I done?” she sobbed on 
Dolly’s shoulder. 

“There, there, girlie, don’t cry; they 
have only fainted,” soothed Harmony. 
“You see you played so awfully, and 
cheated the poor Notes so terribly, not 
even giving them their face values, that 
they couldn’t stand the abuse any longer. 
Poor things. If you had played much you 
probably would have killed them; but, as 


it is, I think they will pull through. Now 
you have learned a good lesson. You see 
what harm forgetfulness causes. Always 


(Continued on page 164) 
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For Very Little Folks 


By Eutoka Hellier Nickelsen 


ArE you not pleased, little folks, when 
your teacher has praised your lesson, and 
are you not just awfully anxious to hurry 
home and tell Mother and Daddy all about 
it? 

And sometimes have you not been just a 
little lazy until next lesson-time; and did 
you notice the worried look on your teach- 
er’s face as she marked your grades? Was 
there not almost a frown now and then? 

Perhaps she did not mention her disap- 
pointment after having given you words of 
praise at the previous lesson, but was think- 
ing, “I have two types of little folks. Class 
A are worthy of words of praise and al- 
ways strive to please me; but Class B pupils 
are lazy, and words of praise do not spur 
them on to bigger and better things in 
music.” 

Little folks, will you not all try to please 
your teacher and make her happy by be~ . 
ginning this very day to be one in Class 
A? 


2 ~ MUSICAL DEFINITIONS. ~ 


A WHOLE REST is a small black hat, 
It's up-side down, and just like that. 


= 


A HALF REST you must nev-er miss, 
It's right-side up, and just like this. 


=. = 


CRESCENDO is a word that's proud, 
It means the tones are growing loud 


—__ 


DIMINUENDO is the word 
When tones decrease as they are heard. 


oS ee 


When notes are TIED, don't be dismayed, 
The second note is nev-er played.” 


uk 
The TIE is always sure to be 
Between notes of the same degree. 


Viieamee! 


The SHARPS and FLATS are careful dames, 
They don't forget to Sign their names. 


HEH 
Next to the CLEF sign they will de 
To let us know the name of KEY. 


bbe 


The GRACE-NOTES decorate the song, 
They're fairy-like and never long 


= Ax “3 
Ke Mile Aes 
We do not count when they are played 
But into next tones GRACE-NOTES fade. 


Elizabeth Landis 
& 
Mary Black Diller 


EE 
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IN THE 
CANDY SHOP 


Children’s 
Operetta 


By MILDRED ADAIR 


The. children partici- 
pants in this attractive 
little operetta may be 
as. small as it is prac- 
tical to use and all but 
the shop-keeper should 
be girls, although this is 
not absolutely neces- 
sary. Piano teachers 
might well use this as 


a novelty for pupils’ 
recitals with one little 
performer playing a 


piano solo and two 
others a charming little 


duet, in addition to 
several tuneful vocal 
numbers. 

Price, 50 cents 


RAINBOW’S END 


LET’S GO TRAVEL- 
ING 


An Operetta for 


Children 
By CYNTHIA DODGE 


Children will enter into the 
spirit of this charming little oper- 
etta most naturally, because its 
story is based upon the self-en- 
tertaining instincts of children on 
a rainy Saturday morning. There 
are fourteen speaking parts and 
five easy solos to be. sung. The 
other’ musical numbers are all 
very pretty and are in_ unison. 
Full staging and costuming di- 
rections are given. 


Price, 60 cents 


PANDORA 


An Opereita in Three Acts 
By C, E. LeMASSENA 


Many successful presentations 
of this excellent operetta have 
been given, The music is tune- 
ful and entertaining, while the 
dialog and action cam be handled 
by any group of juveniles. The 
story is based on Hawthorne's 
“The Paradise of Children.” 
Young folks will enjoy. partici- 
pating in this little work, and 
the audience will find it enjoy- 
able. 

Orchestration May be Rented 


Price, $1.00 


OPERETTAS FOR JUVENILES 


Select Now from this Attractive Material for Spring Production 


A ROSE 
DREAM 


An Operetta for 
Young Folks 
Music by 
MRS, R. R. FORMAN 


Boys and girls, or 
girls alone may be used 
in this musical playlet, 
which contains some 
bright and melodious 
numbers. There are 
eight main characters 
and twelve or more in 
the chorus as may be 
desired. The six little 
solo numbers are within 
the capabilities of a 
juvenile, and will be 
found enjoyable. 


Price, 60 cents 


PAGEANT OF FLOWERS 


An Operetta for Children 
By CYNTHIA DODGE 

This little operetta will furnish about an 
hour of excellent entertainment, and will be 
a delightful work for a large group of boys 
and girls. At least sixteen of each are re- 
quired for the choruses, all of which are sung 
im unison. Three scenes are used in the ac- 
tion, the first and third being the same. There 
are eleven characters having speaking parts 
and individual action. 

Price, 60 cents 


THE LOST LOCKET © 


A Picturesque Operetta for Juveniles 


Words by GERTRUDE KNOX WILSON 
Music by MRS. R. R. FORMAN 
An excellent little operetta for Boy Scouts 


and Camp Fire Girls, which may be used 

effectively in celebrations of any patriotic | .nq interesting. 
holiday, as well as at other seasons of the | fo; most 

ryear. A dainty little minuet by Colonial 


Maids and Officers aids greatly in making 
this a very desirable work for juvenile 
performers, 

Price, 60 cents 


A DAY IN FLOWERDOM 


This is more in the nature of a pageant 
than an operetta and may be presented indoors 
About forty children are neces- 
sary, although more can be used with good 
The music, tuneful and attractive, de- 
parts from the unison in some places, and a 
second part is given, but this may be omitted 


or outdoors. 


effect. 


Children’s Operetta 
By RICHARD KOUNTZ 


as desired. 


MOTHER GOOSE ISLAND 


Price, 60 cents 


A Musical Play for Children 


The music of this little work is brilliant and 
melodious, and is set to a story that is lively 
There are pretty little solos 


An Operetta for Children or Adults 


By GEO, L, SPAULDING 


of the Mother Goose characters, 
Price, 60 cents 


THE MADCAPS 


An Operetta for Young Folks 
By GEO. L. SPAULDING as 

The characters of this pretty operetta are, 
with one exception, well-known flowers. The 
costuming is easy, and may be effectively done 


the four 


Words and Music by WILLIAM BAINES 


Children could present this operetta just 
readily as older 
utilize it for a most artistic divertisseme*t. 
Dealing with the story of the elements and 
seasons, i 


performets and could 


one can imag‘ne readily 


with crepe paper. The two scenes are not 
difficult to arrange, and add much to the ef- 
fectiveness of this little work. 

Price, 60 cents 


the beautiful stage pictures that can be pre- 
All chorus work is in unison and 


sented. 


is quite tuneful. 


Price, 60 cents 


THE GOLDEN 
WHISTLE 


A Juvenile 
Operetta 


Music by 
MRS, R, R, FORMAN 


Charming musical 
numbers, entertaining 
dialog and sprightly 
dances combine to make 
this tuneful operetta 
pleasurable, It can be 
extended by utilizing 
choruses of elves, roses 
and butterflies, or by 
adding attractive little 
dances. The music in- 
cludes four easy but ef- 
fective solos and several 
choruses. 


Price, 60 cents 


LOST, A COMET 
A Musical Play for Young 


Children 

By GEO, L, SPAULDING 

The situations developed in this 
entertaining operetta are humor- 
ous and enjoyable. The music 
throughout is good, and with the 
aid of attractive settings, it can 
be made quite effective. There 
are two scenes, both easily man- 


THE ISLE OF 
JEWELS 


A Musical Play for 
Juveniles 


By 
GEO, L, SPAULDING 


aged. The first is a lawn or The opportunities in 

garden and the second a reception this musical play for 

hall or throne room, It can be picturesque staging and 
presented in about three-quarters 3 ‘ 

ae aa heir: costuming are extensive, 

Price, 60 cents since the characters 

personify various pop- 

DAY BEFORE ular jewels. The solo 

parts, as well as the 

YESTERDAY unison choruses, offer 


Juvenile Operetta 

By CYNTHIA DODGE 
This operetta is cleverly 
planned and interspersed with 
music that is attractive and easy 
to sing. Following the idea sug- 
gested in the title, the pages of 
history are made to open and 
well-known historical characters 
step out. Full directions as to 
staging and costuming are given. 

Price, 60 cents 


material which will be 
enjoyed by the children 
who render them. The 
whole work, which is in 
two scenes, may be pre- 
sented in a little over a 
half hour. 


Price, 60 cents 


Examination privileges will be extended to those who are interested 
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JUNIOR ETUDE—Continued 


Junior Etude Contest 


Tue Junior Erupe will award three 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 
neatest original stories or essays and an- 
swers to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month— 


not over one hundred and fifty words. Any 


“Beginning Mus’c Study.” Must contain 
not over one hundred and fifty words. Any 
boy or girl under fifteen years of age 
may compete whether a subscriber or not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the Junior Ertupr 
Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 


before the tenth of February. Names of 


prize winners and their contributions will 


be published in the issue for May. 


Put your name and age on upper left 
hand. corner of paper, and address on 
upper right hand corner of paper. If your 
contribution takes more than one piece of 
paper do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. Ss. ee : 


MY FAVORITE PIECE AND WHY I LIKE IT 
(Prize Winner) 

What a glorious example of an art-song 
piano transcription is found in the Schubert- 
Liszt “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” which is my 
favorite composition. Out of an already won- 
derful Schubert melody, Liszt, the king of 
pianists, has created one of the most beauti- 
ful of compositions in all musical literature. 
The harmony in this masterpiece is unexcelled. 
What: well-rounded and symmetrical construc- 
tion Liszt has used. Bven in his other trans- 
scriptions of Schubert songs, such as the Hrl 
King and My Swect Repose, Liszt has never 
used nor required such touch and tone as in 
this gem. The music of Schubert seems to 
fit the words of the poem so well. How Schu- 
bert could combine melody with words of 
poems is a marvel; but as one may see in his 
songs, he did this to a remarkable degree. To 
hear the great Paderewski play this immortal 
Schubert-Liszt composition is certainly a great 
privilege. Brooks SmiruH (Age 14), Texas. 


MY FAVORITE PIECE AND WHY I LIKE IT 

(Prize Winner) ; 
My favorite piece is Melody in D, by Wil- 
liams. I think it is a good piece for any young 
violin player who is studying the positions. 
It begins in the first position, on the G string. 
Then it shifts to the\third position and back 
to the first; then to the fourth and back to 
the first; then to the fifth and back to the 
first. It does the same on each of the other 
strings. It is very difficult _for one who is 
just learning the positions: It is very beauti- 
ful when well played, besides being a very 
great help in learning the positions, and it is 
also’a very pretty melody and must be played 

with a good tone. 
3 Harry Munper, Jr. (Age 13), 
: Michigan. 


MY FAVORITE PIECE AND WHY I LIKE IT 
(Prize Winner) ~ 

Among the works of great artists, Bee- 
thoven’s “Sonata Pathetique” appeals to me 
most. This was composed shortly after Bee- 
thoven discovered his deafness. I like it be- 
cause the introduction, beginning with great 
harmonious chords, seems to express rebellion 
in grief. It is like a huge wave which rushes 
in with unbounded strength, stops for a mo- 
ment, breaks, and suddenly is lost to sight. 
In the principal theme the feeling is more joy- 
ous, the result of patient resignation. More- 
over, it is an earnest prayer for strength to 
bear a trial that threatens to eut short a 
career so full of promise. The secondary theme 
expresses ‘doubt, hesitation and pain.” With 
the closing theme Beethoven thinks he has 
eonquered, although he unconsciously reflects 
the sentiments of the first. The smothered 
rebellion, again breaking out in the last few 
chords, shows that the struggle within is not 
yet at an end. 

Mary Myrrip Kivuppa (Age 14), 
Saskatchewan. 


DparR JUNIOR PTupE: 

I will be very grateful if you will publish 
this letter, as I wish to make a suggestion. 

All musie lovers have a longing to com- 
pose, and I should think a contest in com- 
posing, like the essay contests, would appeal 
to the other Junior readers as it does to me. 
We would send in our compositions and would 
have the prize winners announced. 

Does this meet with your approval? 

From your friend, 
LUELLA JANE Mosserres (Age 10), 
Indiana. 

N. B.—Do any of the Junior readers think 

this a good suggestion ? 


Practice piano 
Or practice violin. 


If you want to play well, 
You must early begin. 


Puzzle Corner 


By Helen Oliphant Bates | 


1. Behead an accidental and get an inst 
ment. 

2. Insert a letter in a part of a house a 
get an instrument. 

3. Curtail summit or peak and get an : 
breviation of a musical term. 

4. Behead sand and get an abbreviati 
of a musical term. , 

5. Insert a letter in falsehood and get pz 
of the staff. 

6. Add a letter to a part of a fish and ; 
a musical term. 

7. Prefix a letter to a gait and get ps 
of the staff. : 7 

8. Curtail a building and get a line tk 
marks rhythm. 4 

9. Pretx a letter to good fortune and ¢ 
an opera composer. 

10. Prefix a letter to a conjunction and 
a group of musicians. 

11. Add a letter to a negative and get 
symbol of musical tone. 

12. Prefix a letter to perforation and ¢ 
a note. 

13. Remove a letter from alloy of copy 
and zine and get the lowest part of a com} 
sition. : 

14. Insert a letter in a commercial d 
and get a succession of tones. 

15. Prefix a letter to a vase and get 
musical embellishment. 

16. Prefix a letter to a brook and get 
musical embellishment. 


Answer to November Puzzl 
1. Aida, Idaho. 2. Carmen, menace. 
Il Trovatore, ores. 4. La Tosca, scar 
No. I may also be answered, Pinafo 
Oregon, and No. 3 may also be answer 
King of Lahore, Elisir d "Amore, or 
Re Pastore—(Some gave all these pc 

sibilities in their answers). 

Prize winners for November puzz! 
William Saylor (age 14), Californi 
Josephine Hamilton (age 13), Mas: 
chusetts; E. Katherine Manning (age 1: 
Nova Scotia. 

Honorable Mention for November pt 
zles: Christine Sell, Elizabeth Vass 
Robert Gurth Glenn, Kathryn Willian 
Muriel Williams, Gretchen Kohler, Lithe 
Dorvin, Joan Speller, Margaret Mas« 
Helen Hopkins, Ruth Maxton, Mary Be 
Morrison, Hope Jones, Eileen: Costi. 


Honorable Mention for November Essay 

Berdelle Moch, Frances Larrick, Lucy G! 
Gill, Elizabeth S. Hall, Marie Summers, Ma 
Miller, Elaine Thompson, Anthony Scil 
Hilda Fenyo, Alice Drees, Mary White, Vio 
Sandstrom, Marian Saunders, Grace, Southe 
Lena Tanzi, Davis Hinsey, Martha DeSou 
Jeanette Ives, Katherine Okolotkiewiez, Syl 
Loomis, Kirtland Todd, Frances Budles 
Cecil Burnham, Charles Jacobs, Beatrice We 
Loraine Luetzon, Blsie Proscheck, Hel 
Lisauskis, E. Katherine Manning, Blizahe 
Baylan, Helen Gutman, Evelyn Stern, Lilli 
Hankin, Eleanor Littlefield, Lillian Mess 
Theodore Smith, Irene Keener, Louise Sh 
man, Elizabeth Sharp, Martha Seymore, Gis 
Paquet, Catherine E. Deisher, Marvelle La 
rey, Louise B. Smith, Katherine A. Herri 
Helen €. Butke, Mary Jane Pearce, Katheri 
Marie Lintz, Stuart Stevenson, Waldo Bai 
Marion Powell, Angeline Drees, Elizabeth M 
ris, Helen Marie Trautlein, Iva Virginia 4 
nett, Charles Hollencamp, Lucile M. Sout 
worth, Lucile Stockinger, William Prosche 
Juanita Denison, Margaret Fry, Blizabe 
Ostrander, Marjorie Ruth Snyder, Ethel K 
ble, Edwina McCleary, May is. Jean M: 
garet Rogers, Charles W. Wiley. 


DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

The little town I live in is situated on t 
Black Warrior River. The population is abo 
twenty-one thousand. Tuscaloosa is t 
county seat. It is named after an Indi 
chief. We eall this part of the country t 
“Black Belt,’ from the rich black earth th 
runs across the State. Near here are ir 
mines where they make steel. Our new Seni 
High School is one of the largest in t 
State, and, some say, the prettiest. I wre 
once before to the Junior Erupr, but on 
got a mention and also got honorable menti 
once in a contest. I am in the eighth gra 
of music. I take lessons from one whom 
consider the best teacher in the country. 

From _your friend, 
CeLtia KarrzineL (Age 13), 
Alabama. 


(Continued from page 163) 
do what teacher tells you. I know ye 
will from now on.” 

Mary nodded violently, and just th 
she opened her eyes. So vivid had be 
her dream that she really had nodded h 
head on the keyboard, and the noise h: 
awakened her. 

“Only a dream,” she sighed, with relie: 
“but I’m going to remember after this,” 
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YOU CAN SAVE MONE 


BY ORDERING ANY ONE OF THESE 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE CLUBS! 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE (One Full Year) 
With PICTORIAL REVIEW (Regular Price $1.50).. 
With McCALL’S (Regular Price $1.00) 
With WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION (Regular Price $1.00) 
With MODERN PRISCILLA (Regular Price $2.09) 
With CHRISTIAN HERALD (Regular Price $2.00) 
With COSMOPOLITAN (Regular Price $3.00) 


Additional Attractive Combinations at Substantial Savings! 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINI.... =» $2.06 All ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE..........§2.00) Both 
Hi ! 


McCALL’S a DELINEATOR .... 3.00 

WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION.... 1. $3.35 . 50> $4.25 
-- g 5c Regular price x Save Y5e 

ave bo S 


tok, MUSIC MAGAZIND......... 2.00) All 
ETUDE MUSIC, MAGAZIND.......+- $2.00 c ; 
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Regular price : ors MeCATE ik Sea MAGAZINE......... re 


Regular price 


cUL \ 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE } :0 > $4.25 
WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION... 1 ; —( Gave 750 
‘FARM & FIRESIDE : Regular price 
‘ ; ETUDE, MUSTO MAGAZINE ; AN 
Sees URI SNAN ESRD “ES $4.78 
is £ a . . 
ETUDE MUSIC. MAGAZINE. ; " a < 
PICTORIAL REVIEW 50 Regular price i Save $1.25 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


Regular price E WOMAN’S HOME COMPA mails 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE 12 $4.75 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.... 2 : 
PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL . E Regular price 


; ETUDE MUSIC ; All 
Regular price ODERN PRISCILLA 


TORIAL R 
ETUDE MUSIO MAGAZINE $2.00 PICTORIAL EVIE 
PATHFINDER “Loo ; Rewilars aioe 


Regular’ price $3.00] Save 65¢ ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
AMERICAN BOY 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE , Both : 
RADIO NEWS . $3.85 Regular ‘price 


Regular price i Save 65e ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE Both 
PHYSICAL CULTURE 50 $4.00 


Both an 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE Regul ; : 
BOY’S LIFE ((Boy Scout Magazine). 2:00 0. $3.50 paid Save 50c 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
Regular Price . Save 50c YOUTH’S COMPANION (52 issues). 2,00 


ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE i Both Regular price $4.00) Save 50c 
pee MAGAZINE 0 > $4.25 ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZIN $ Both 


Regular price $4.50) Save 25¢ GOLDEN BOOK : $4.75 
Regular price / Save 25¢ 


Save 75c 


REVIEW OF ReViEWws E00 HE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE Both 
y 0 y ewes i. 4 xf 
10> $4.75 COLLIER’S NATIONAL WEEKLY. *20 $3.50 


Regular price . -$6.00 » $1.95 
Save shi2o Regular price Save 50c 


ST. NICHOLAS . e FASHIONABLE DRESS 


$4.25 


Save Tic 


ETUDE ae, ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE cal Goth 


Regular price b. 5 Regular price 


The Fellowing Magazines May Be Added To Any Club Listed Above At The Prices Quoted: 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL ee or 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (3 Years)...............-... 1.00 


Above Prices do not Include Canadian or Foreign Postage 


For Everyone Interested in Music 


Write to us| ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE | Mesiciens, 
for prices . Aitention! 
on any Price $2.00 a Ys ae sale, pee esti p= 
m aga Zz ines Add Canadian Postage, 25e—Frve : eh ce : oo rom 
not listed. THEODORE PRESSER CC ., sive ote fon Pern 
1712-14 Chestnut Street, Phi a. 
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Starr 
PIANOS 
¢ e Difference 
is in the Jone” 


He little Starr Minum Upright, although only 3 feet 8’ inches in height, will 
prove a revelation to every lover of good music because of its brilliance, beauty 
and resonance of tone. Its tone is that of a much larger instrument. . . The growing 

trend to conserve space and to condense the arrangement of house furnishings has created 
a demand for the small piano. In meeting this need the Starr Piano Company has perfected 
an instrument which, while of reduced dimensions, includes the full attributes of all Starr- 
Made Pianos, the tonal qualities and responsiveness of which have been acknowledged 
for over a half-century. 


Hundreds of foremost educational institutions, musicians and music lovers have found 
in the Starr the instrument in which the first requisites of a full appreciation of music are 
incorporated—a rich, colorful tone and responsiveness to slightest touch. Therefore the 
Starr Piano with its tonal brilliance, its grace and charm of contour and finish, together with 
its durability which safeguards, under the most rigorous use, impairment of these funda- 

mental features, presents itself as ideally suited for serving the needs of 
the student and lover of music. 


The Start Minum, although the smallest, is but one of 
many Starr models. We welcome your inquiry and gladly 
recommend the instrument best suited to your needs. 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY 


Established 1872 Factories: RICHMOND, INDIANA 


Branches in 


Birmingham, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Nashville, New York, Portland, San Francisco 


